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JUDGED by externals, the British Kmpire may appear larger, and 
its future better assured than it was before the War. British 
territory is undiminished. No Dominion has fallen away. Not 
one Dependency has been captured or alienated. .On the contrary 
the area of Empire, or rather the scope of British administration, 
is likely to be largely increased by the inclusion of German 
colonies. But when the foundations of the world are out of course 
it would be foolish to imagine that the British portion of the 
edifice of human society has not been shaken in the tempest of 
men’s wrath. ‘There are cracks in the masonry which. need 
inspection and repairing, lest haply we be found to be unwise 
wnaster-builders. 

During the summer of 1912 I sat in a Berlin garden listening 
to some Germans who, with disconcertingly intimate knowledge 
of the failings of the English and with obviously sincere conviction, 
were demonstrating to me that the British Empire had outgrown 
its usefulness and was tottering to its fall. They played upon 
the well-known theme of Treitschke, that what the British had 
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once gained by force and fraud was now dropping out of the 
feeble hold of an emasculate democracy. The Dominions, they 
maintained, were tied to England by sentiment and wordy loyalty - 
which would vanish into nothingness at the first strain of self- 
defence. The Crown Colonies and Dependencies were seething 
with sedition which one day would burst into open rebellion. 
Subsequent events have demonstrated the falsity of these jere- 
miads. The defensive co-operation of the many races included 
in the Empire is all the more wonderful when it is realised that 
such action was not swayed by blind ignorance, but by a genuine 
appreciation of the moral and political issues at stake. Whatever 
may be the dangers to the British Empire, they do not lie in 
the direction from whence they were expected by my acquaint- 
ances in Berlin. 

The truth is, the Germans were behind the times in imperial 
matters. They allowed neither for development nor for the 
growing power of moral ideals in democracy. Perhaps the 
historian of the future may affirm confidently that the supreme 
issue in this war now waning to its close was the domination of 
democracy as a form of government, and if this be so, then the 
development of the British Empire will be regarded as the history 
of the movement. There has been continuous development 
in the Empire, but not upon identical lines, nor without periods 
of retrogression. At one stage it seemed as though development 
was likely to go quite another way. When the North American 
Colonies seceded from Great Britain there was no idea of a British 
Empire based upon freedom and acknowledging world-wide 
responsibilities. The immediate political effect in England of 
the Declaration of Independence therefore was not to give a 
salutary warning of the limitations of central authority, but to 
foster a deep distrust of colonial self-government. Instead of 
concentrating their attention upon those affairs which concerned 
the colonies as a whole, the English Government tried to centralise 
everything, great and small, in London. The paralysing effect 
of this policy is almost beyond conception. Lord Durham, the 
great Canadian statesman, and Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
father of Australian colonisation, have both drawn vivid pictures 
of the lamentable state of affairs. Abnormal centralisation had 
destroyed the vigour of colonial executives, while the ‘sighing 
rooms’ in the Colonial Office wore away the hearts of those who 
tried to move the Home Government to a forward policy, or who 
sought to redress wrongs. To this abnormal centralisation must 
be attributed most of the separationist inclinations of those times. 
The change came gradually through the influence of the 
Manchester school of politicians, who believed that in time all 
the colonies would follow the example of the United States and 
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fall away from Great Britain. This misconception of the 
Manchester school probably misled the Germans. But as the 


* power of self-government increased in the colonies, and as the 


British more fully welcomed colonial co-operation in imperial 
affairs, so the separationist inclinations disappeared. Even 
Downing Street became popular when the problems of imperial 
administration were understood and the task of solving them was 
shared. If the Peace of Versailles (1783) was the beginning of 
the detested rule of ‘Mr. Mother Country,’ the first Imperial 
Conference marks the commencement of Britannic co-operation. 
This war, however, has advanced the situation still further. The 
imminence of the peril to their liberties in August 1914 caused the 
Dominions to act with promptitude and decision. There was 
no question of compulsion. The presence of a common danger 
was in itself a revelation of the organic unity of the Empire 
under the new conditions of democracy. But, as the New 
Zealand correspondent of The Round Table shrewdly remarks, 


It is not impossible that a new set of circumstances may arise in the 
future in which the danger might not be so evident and immediate, nor 
the sentiment compelling to unity of action so unanimous and prompt. 
Should this happen . . . there is danger of ‘sectional and local interests 
overshadowing the interests of the Commonwealth as a whole.’ 


It is this danger which gives such grave importance to those 
plans of the League of Nations which affect the British Empire. 

A similar development has taken place in the British Empire 
with regard to the native races. There was little difference in 
the beginning between the English adventurers of Elizabethan 
times and the sailors of other colonising and trading nations. 
John Hawkins exploited the negroes in a manner which he found 
more profitable than tedious bargaining for gold dust. He carried 
off a large number of them, ‘ partly by the sword and partly-by 
other means,’ and sold them as slaves to the Spanish colonists 
in the West Indies. Participation in the slave trade is the blackest 
blot upon all European intercourse with Africa, but it should 
be remembered that the British were the first to oppose the foul 
business. The formation of the philanthropic colony of Sierra 
Leone in 1791 was the first concrete instance of an awakening 
national conscience. Jn 1807 British slave trade was made illegal 
by Act of Parliament, and in 1833 slavery was abolished also 
throughout the Empire. From the abolition of slavery the British 
have travelled far along the road of freedom and justice towards 
the native races. Here again there has been unequal progress, and 
it has become necessary to make some distinction between trading 
interests and government action. Individual Europeans, not 


' The Round Table, March 1919, pp. 411-412. 
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excepting any nation, have found methods of forcing labour almost 
more cruel than slavery, but the British Government, although 
at times they may have acted stupidly, have never since 1833 
consented to the enslaving of natives, while British commercial 
exploitation is free from the cruel abominations which have 
characterised both German imperialism and German trade. 

It has been the custom in certain circles to assume that there 
is little to choose, so far as native races are concerned, between 
the commercial methods of the British and the Germans. These 
circles seldom include those who have had the opportunity of 
comparing the methods, but if anyone is halting ‘twixt two 
opinions, a comparison between the labour conditions prevailing 
in the Gold Coast and the adjacent German colony of the 
Kameruns will be most valuable. The Germans in the Kameruns 
worked their cocoa plantations frankly for the direct supply of 
raw products to Germany, and the natives were very indirectly 
considered. According to a recent French writer,’ the effect of 
forced labour in the Kameruns was to increase native mortality 
so enormously that in one plantation in 1913 it reached the appal- 
ling figure of over twenty-six in the hundred for a single year. 
The British, on the other hand, showed the natives on the Gold 
Coast how to work for their own advantage, and the commercial 
prosperity of the colony has increased enormously in consequence. 
In 1891 the colony exported 80 lbs. of cocoa valued at 4I.; in 
1901, 960 tons valued ait 42,825/.; in 1911 the export rose to 
35,361 tons valued at 1,618,468/.* This increase was not~in 
European-owned plantations, but was due to the work of the 
natives themselves in their own gardens cleared from the bush. 
The expenses of administration were provided by an ad valorem 
duty upon imports. The wide difference in principle will be 
understood at once by everyone with administrative experience, 
but it might surprise many members of the Labour Party Parlia- 
mentary Executive to find that at least three of the principles 
enunciated in their peace proposals (Section XII. The Colonies 
of Tropical Africa) have been carried out in practice under existing 
imperial conditions in the Gold Coast. There is ‘the open door 
and equal freedom of enterprise to the traders of all nations.’ 
There is ‘ protection of the natives against exploitation and 
oppression and the preservation of their tribal interests,’ while 
‘all moneys raised have been expended for the welfare and 
development’ of the Gold Coast itself. The Gold Coast develop- 
ment gives point to ‘The Correspondence of the Natives of the 
German Colonies as to their future Government,’ a document 


2 René Paux, La question des colonies allemandeg (Attinger Fréres, Paris) 
* Sir Hugh Clittord, ‘ The Gold Coast ’ (Blackwood’s Magazine, January 1918). 
, Also W. W. Claridge, A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti ( 2 vols., 1915). 
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which was laid before Parliament in November 1918.‘ It also 
explains two letters, signed ‘A Native of Aneho,’ which appeared 
successively on the 8th of August 1914 and on the 7th of November 
of the same year in The Cape Coast Leader. ‘We do not ask 
for favours or for arms,’ writes this African native. ‘We want 
to be treated as men : our rulers should know that we have respect 
for those in our own country, and should desist in treating us 
as brutes.’ And ‘ Our wishes for the British rule are based upon 
the fact that only under it can we rise as a nation and govern 
ourselves on reformed lines.’ 

In a previous article in this Review,’ I testified without reserve 
to the courage and idealism of the British Labour Party in 
demanding that the welfare of the natives of the German colonies 
should be the first consideration of any settlement at the end of 
the War. At the same time I deplored their scheme for creating 
a huge tropical republic in Africa as being likely to deluge that 
continent afresh with blood. I also stated my grave doubts if 
any attempt to set up a ‘ supernational authority’ with ‘its own 
trained staff’ could produce a government ‘capable of maintain- 
ing freedom of commerce, right treatment of natives, and absten- 
tion from war.’ A warning against the danger of being misled 
by good intentions and lofty ideals was surely justified by what 
had happened in the Belgian Congo, where the foulest treatment 
of any black people was ushered in by high-sounding protesta- 
tions of anxiety for their moral and social welfare. The colonis- 
ing projects of the founder of the so-called Congo Free State may 
well have seemed at first like a holy trust to the people of Belgium. 
They now are an abiding witness to the dangers incidental to 
the government of coloured races without practical experience 
and with indifferent knowledge. 

Fortunately for the natives themselves, the wild dream of 
a ‘single independent African State’ has melted into thin air 
when touched by the first rays of the daylight of facts. The 
task of creating out of raw international materials a ‘trained staff 
of administrators’ has been postponed indefinitely. But a ‘ super- 
national authority ’ has emerged from the shadows of the Palace 
of Versailles, although for the time being it sits modestly enough 
in the background. The German colonies in Africa and in the 
Pacific are to be administered by various national authorities © 
acting under mandates from the League of Nations. Article 19 
of the Covenant, as published in The Times of February 15, sets 
forth the conditions under which the authority will exist so far 
as the ex-German colonies and Turkey are concerned. They 
are these : 


“ Cd. 9210. 
5 ' The Future of the German Colonies,’ October 1917. 
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To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late 
War have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them, and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
for themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in the constitution of the 
League. The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations who, 
by reason of their resources, their experience, or their geographical posi- 
tion, can best undertake this responsibility, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as mandatories on behalf of the League. The character 
of the mandate must differ according to the stage of development of the 
people, the geographical situation of the territory, its economic conditions 
and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognised, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a mandatory Power. Other peoples, especially 
those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that the mandatory must be 
responsible for the administration of the territory subject to conditions 
which will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to 
maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses, such as 
the slave trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases, and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the 
defence of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade 
and commerce of other members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their population 
or their small size or their remoteness from the centres of civilisation or 
their geographical contiguity to the mandatory State and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered under the laws of the mandatory State 
as integral portions thereof subject to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population. In every case of mandate the 
mandatory State shall render to the League an annual report in reference 
to the territory committed to its charge. The degree of authority, control, 
or administration to be exercised by the mandatory State shall, if not pre- 
viously agreed upon by the high contracting parties, in each case be 
explicitly defined by the Executive Council in a special Act or Charter. 
‘The high contracting parties further agree to establish at the seat of the 
League a mandatory Commission to receive and examine the annual reports 
of the Mandatory Powers and to assist the League in ensuring the observ- 
ance of the terms of all mandates. 


The mountain has been in labour and has brought forth a mouse, 
but I confess I distrust the character of the mouse. 

If a mandate from the League of Nations means what it 
appears to mean, then the verdict of experience tells against 
the likelihood of its success not only in Africa but in the Pacific, 
because it divides authority. Divided control was not a success 
in Samoa. In comparison German rule, with all its harshness 
and injustice, was far preferable. At least it was continuous 
and firm. The comparison does not imply that German rule is 
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desirable except so far that any law is better than no law. 
Divided control has not been an unqualified success in the New 
Hebrides. Everyone who knows the Pacific knows this, and he 
also knows that the arrangement actively promotes misunder- 
standings which any time may become acute between two friendly 
Powers concerned. To say that divided control has been avoided 
by the mandatory system is simply to juggle with words. And 
those who imagine that the old difficulties will not reappear under 
these new conditions know neither the capacities of the native 
nor the limitations of the trader. The natives of the South Sea 
Islands—and the same may be assumed of African natives—very : 
quickly learn the joys of political agitation for their own ends, 
even when they are satisfied generally with their form of govern- 
ment. They quickly become adepts at playing off one nationality 
of traders against another. The traders, on the other hand, 
although the best of them will refrain from stirring up political 
trouble among the natives, seldom hesitate to pull such private 
political strings as may come their way. Neither natives nor 
traders are likely to change their methods simply because the 
ultimate source of divided authority masquerades under another 
name. Qn the contrary, a supernational authority will provide 
a wider field of intrigue, and one far from unlikely to become 
a battlefield of conflicting interests. To be particular, German 
traders in the past have never scrupled to stir up native rebellion 
against constituted authority which is not their own. They are 
not likely to refrain from political jobbery when the door of trade 
is opened to them, as it will be opened sooner or later. 

It is assumed that a supernational authority will be an advan- 
tage to the natives. This assumption is open to grave doubt at 
least in the case of natives who have the opportunity of coming 
under direct British protection. Two positive results of long 
experience have been the acquirement by the British of an inti- 
mate knowledge of the native mind, and the growth of a class 
of administrators without parallel in the world. Mr. E. D. Morel 
is not a man who can be suspected of rabid imperialism, or even 
of pre-eminently British leanings, but while stating that he had 
in his hands proofs of almost incredible deeds of wickedness com- 
mitted by Europeans in Africa, Mr. Morel declares that he has 
seen ‘solitary British officials invested with tremendous powers, 
exercising these powers with a devotion, a patience, a restraint 
beyond all praise; living clean, utterly absorbed in their work, 
loving it for its own sake, splendid men.’* The influence of these 
solitary British administrators, and not less the just administra- 
tive British policy of the past sixty years, have been often over- 


° FE. D. Morel, Africa and the Peace of Europe, 1917. 
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looked by those who talk glibly and ignorantly about ‘ British 
satraps’ and ‘ imperial greed.’ 

The traditional British ideals of native administration have 
seized hold of the imagination and will of the Dominions. Mr. 
Massey, speaking to the Press Association representative last 
October, declared his confidence that 

New Zealand and Australia will be able to show that they are fighting 
for the best interests of the native races as well as for the safety and 


security of the Anglo-Saxons who have already made homes in the South 
Pacific, and the still larger numbers who will make homes in the future. 


Americans whom I have met in the Philippines have been par- 
ticularly generous in their acknowledgment of both these factors 
in our good government of native races. Americans, however, 
are seized with the idea of trusteeship for native welfare also, 
although it is by no means certain that they believe that they 
are called to undertake any such office themselves. Other 
cdlonising nations, who are sometimes more popular with the 
natives than the British, are not obviously accustomed to regard 
themselves as trustees, except perhaps of their own national 
interests. Frenchmen and Belgians with whom I have discussed 
the native question lately, in the reflected light of the League of 
Nations, either did not realise the development in British imperial 
policy, or they cynically refused to believe in its reality. Some 
laughed at the idea of trusteeship as chimerical, while one Belgian, 
with malicious humour, compared the British desire to be taken 
seriously upon the matter to the anxiety of a reformed member 
of the demi-monde with regard to her own good fame. But will 
the welfare of the native be any better assured by a supernational 
authority whose members represent nations which have not all 
proceeded so far as the British have done in the path of trustee- 
ship? No friend of the native with practical experience of the 
administration of other tropical colonies than the British will 
brush aside the question as unworthy of serious consideration. 
During the past few months I have been asked repeatedly in 
France, in England, and even in Germany whether Australia is 
not satisfied with the mandatory principle, the assumption being 
that Australia is satisfied. In every case I have replied that I 
have no right to speak authoritatively for the Commonwealth, but 
that it would be unwise to assume unqualified satisfaction. Asa 
matter of fact, the principle will raise grave administrative 
difficulties. Australia already governs Papua, which is the 
official title of the South-West side of New Guinea. Papua is 
as completely under Commonwealth control as is the Northern 
Territory. Australian laws run there, including native labour 
ordinances, which provide for labour being completely voluntary, 
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and which ensure to the native just treatment, good food, and 
satisfactory remuneration. These ordinances, if not all framed by 
a Labour government, are at least administered under their eyes. 
This fact gives point to the official statement that actual ill-treat- 
ment of native employees in Australian New Guinea is non- 
existent. The conditions of labour in Kaiser Wilhelm Land, on 
the other hand, are likely to differ widely from those prevailing in 
British territory, although the worst German features have dis- 
appeared under Australian administration since the successful issue 
of the combined naval and military campaign. German laws are in 
force in Kaiser Wilhelm Land, so I understand, and they are likely 
to continue in force if the wishes of the inhabitants, who are mostly 
German planters, are consulted. The practical inconvenience of two 
systems of law existing permanently in contiguous territories ad- 
ministered by one authority is obvious. The Covenant of the 
League on its face provides against this difficulty by specifically 
stating that certain of the South Pacific Islands can be best ad- 
ministered ‘under the laws of the Mandatory State as integral 
portions thereof.’ If this is to be taken literally, why have any 
mandate at all? But if the laws of Australia are to be 
administered, what will become of the policy of the open door? 
What will the League of Nations, for instance, have to say to 
the Australian tariff, or to the navigation enactments, or to the 
Alien Immigration Act? In short, the situation raised by the 
mandate, even if it implies the most modified restrictions upon 
freedom of action, bristles with administrative difficulties. 
Another set of difficulties centres in ways and means. Papua 
has always been to the Commonwealth a costly experiment 
which so far has not been justified either by the numbers of white 
settlers or by the export of raw products. It would not be fair 
to take figures compiled during the War, but in the statistical 
year 1913-14 the white population of Papua was 1186; the value 
of exports and imports was respectively 123,140. and 212,1341. ; 
the excess of expenditure over revenue was .32,391/. The 
Commonwealth legislature have grumbled at times at the cost 
of Papua, but they have paid because they have felt that the 
natives have a claim upon them. Probably they would include 
the natives of Kaiser Wilhelm Land with those of Papua, were 
their dependence upon Australia made absolute. But what 
answer will be given when the question is asked in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives why Australia should pay all 
the cost of administering South-East Papua, when other members 
of the League of Nations share the advantage but not the cost? 
Or what attitude will be taken up in the same legislative assemblies 
after the high Mandatory Commission has received in Paris the 
annual report of the management of South-East Papua, when it 
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has been examined, say by a Dutchman or a Swede, and an 
adverse comment has been made upon the money expended by the 
Commonwealth, on the complaint of a San Francisco trader that 
the bad state of the wharves is a discrimination against American 
trade? This is not an attempt at a reductio ad absurdum, it is a 
statement of possible contingencies. The dangerous assumption 
behind Article 19 is that the balance of cash advantage is with 
the nation who administers any native colony. This has seldom 
been the case, even with the German colonies under German 
administration, but the Germans had other fish to fry which 
made them ready to foot the bill. It has been argued in certain 
quarters that the League of Nations should pay the adverse 
balance of expenses directly, but is this practicable? Where can 
they find their revenue? Is taxation proposed? Australia has 
not yet admitted the principle of allowing taxation within the 
Commonwealth for imperial administrative needs, that is by any 
imperial body partially if not altogether outside the Common- 
wealth, and it will be unsafe to assume that any similar right will 
be delegated to the League of Nations. It would take the inter- 
national police all their time to make Australians pay in the way 
of taxation anything which they did not intend to pay. Sanguine 
theorists may seek to ridicule the question of ways and means 
as unworthy of the great ideal of the League of Nations, but, as 
every man who knows Australia is well aware, it is no laughing 
matter. Moreover similar conditions are likely to prevail in South 
Africa and in New Zealand, for they, like Australia, come under 
the mandatory system. 

Another set of problems raised by the League of Nations is 
with regard to the foreign policy of the Empire. Again Australia 
provides an instance in point. For a Jong time Australians have 
been claiming with growing insistence that they must be con- 
sulted in the foreign policy of the Empire, as a whole, and 
particularly when this policy affects the peace of the Pacific. The 
resentment felt by the failure of the Foreign Office to uphold the 
policy of Sir Thomas MacIlwraith in 1883 with regard to New 
Guinea was based upon far more than wounded amour propre. 
The subsequent cession to Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm Land and 
the Bismarck Archipelago was an active.stimulus to the formation 
of the Commonwealth. It was impossible to insist upon State 
autonomy when the safety of Australia had been put in jeopardy 
by the installation in its immediate neighbourhood of a Power 
pursuing schemes of national advancement which were, to say the 
least, obscure. The purchase by Germany of the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands, and the subsequent trade tactics which once almost 
precipitated war, have confirmed the Australians in their deter- 
mination to be consulted by the Home Goyernment in matters 
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concerning the future of the Pacific.’ Here again matters have 
gone far since the War. Very little has appeared in the daily 
Press with regard to the decision made at the Peace Conference 
that Japan should receive, also under mandatory authority, the 
control of the Marshall and Caroline Islands, but Australian trade 
interests will certainly be affected. And what will Australians 
think of the statement made in Paris by the Japanese representa- 
tives that England had arranged for the transfer of these islands 
by a secret treaty with Japan? There are no more whole-hearted 
believers in the British Empire than Australians, but there are 
none who dislike secret treaties more. This dislike will be accen- 
tuated if it is thought, rightly or wrongly, that the British Govern- 
ment kept the Australians in ignorance of plans which affect their 
interests in the Pacific. Any objection to handing over the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands, in which Australian trade is con- 
cerned, is a small thing compared with the danger of the loss of 
confidence between the constituent parts of the Empire. If, 
therefore, the question of the ‘ secret treaty ’ could be satisfactorily 
explained by some responsible authority it would be a great relief 
to many more than the Australians. 

It is one thing for a British Dominion to ask for a share in 
‘the foreign policy of the Empire through the channel of the 
Foreign Office. It is quite another thing for that Dominion to 
accept partial direction and partial control from an authority 
outside the Empire. It is one thing to claim to be a nation in 
the British Commonwealth of nations, and another thing to 
receive a mandate from the League of Nations, as though such 
nationality implied a corporate existence outside the Empire. 
By a confusion of thought, or terminology, the mandatory idea 
appears to have created an imperium in imperio with dangerous 
contingencies. The constitutional question is raised by the 
demand that the ‘degree of authority, control, or administration 
to be exercised by the Mandatory State’—and it must be 
remembered that the context makes it quite plain that this 
proviso is intended definitely for the British Dominions—‘ shall, 
if not previously agreed upon by the high contracting parties, 
in each case be explicitly defined by the Executive Council in 
a special Act or Charter.’ Who is the high contracting party 
with which the League of Nations will make an agreement? 
The vagueness in itself is a danger, and there is no reason to 
believe that the intimate relationship between the Dominions 
and the Empire as a whole has been even considered. In a 


? Those who wish to understand the progress of international complica- 
tions in the Pacific cannot do better than consult a valuable book by Mr. C. 
Brunsdon Fletcher, of the Sydney Morning Herald, entitled The New Pacific 
(Macmillan). 
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sense the constitutional question raised is a legal one. It may 
be held by lawyers that mandates to the Dominions as separate 
national entities—South Africa and New Zealand are in the 
same position as Australia—are subject to the inherent rights 
of the Crown, and must be interpreted by these rights. But in 
days like these, when crowns and laws are in the melting pot, 
it is dangerous to overlook the fact that, loyal as the Dominions 
are to the Crown, their allegiance cannot be forced by a legal 
process. It is based upon good will. Moreover, in practice the 
admission of a wrong constitutional theory is more dangerous to 
the future of the Empire than is direct propaganda of disunion. 

A very important question has heen raised by Sir Richard 
Jebb,* who shares in the belief that it is intended that the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Empire shall sign the League 
as separate States. He quotes Article 21 of the Peace League 
Covenant, which provides for ‘ equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of the States members of the League,’ and he asks if this 
will preclude the group of separate signatories, who form the 
British Commonwealth of nations, having a preferential tariff 
among themselves. He adds that the point probably would be 
raised under Article 11, which gives all members of the League 
the ‘friendly right’ of bringing complaints about each other for 
the League to deal with. Some Free Traders in England might 
be inclined to welcome this proviso, but the Dominions are not 
Free Traders, and it is just possible that Canada might desire some 
tariff arrangement with New Zealand, or Australia with South 
Africa, without reference to the Old Country. It would certainly 
not add to the stability of the Empire if Free Traders in England 
should do anything that would hamper the preferential freedom 
of the self-governing Dominions. Indeed, the issues raised by 
the draft Covenant are so complex and so serious that they demand 
far more consideration than could possibly have been given them 
so far. To make even a general consent to the League of Nations 
a condition of peace is almost criminal in its unwisdom. 

It would be futile to imagine that all who are concerned with 
the formation of the League of Nations are friends of the British 
Empire. They may neither side with Germany nor be planning 
our undoing, but none the less they do not consider themselves as 
custodians of our imperial foundations or superstructure. On the 
other hand there are some who believe that the British Empire 
will gain, in some unexplained fashion, by the mandatory system. 
No greater mistake could be made. And even if the British were 
to gain much, they would lose far more, and the whole world 
would share their loss, if it meant purchasing a cumbrous political 
machine at the cost of the new-born spirit of unity and trust which 

* The Morning Post, March 24, p. 10. 
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has sprung up between America and the Allies—an ethical kinship 
which may yet prove to be the best positive product of the War. 

This article has not been prompted by any prejudice against 
the main principle for which the League of Nations may be 
presumed to stand. The British Empire stands for the same 
principle, which is nothing less than making the world into a 
peaceful home for a united human family. The main difference 
between the League of Nations and the British Empire is that 
one is a theoretical venture, the other has the right to claim 
experimental value; the one plans from the circumference, the 
other works from the centre. The League of Nations is a glorious 
dream, but the British Empire is a solid reality. However drab 
in comparison with dreamland the British Empire may appear, 
it exists upon this much-enduring, blood-stained earth as a 
preliminary sketch of what the whole world can become, that 
is, a community of all varieties of the human race bound together 
by ties light as air but strong as iron. The ink upon the charter 
of the League of Nations is barely dry, and already the draft 
may be pencilled over with innumerable amendments. The 
constitution of the British Empire has not yet been written. It 
is in the heart of the people—the. same people who have shown 
their willingness to die for the Empire but who, it is complained, 
refuse even to be interested in the League of Nations. The 
British Empire is the product of gradual development and of 
three hundred years of practical experience. It hag neither out- 
grown its usefulness nor is it tottering to its fall. It is by far 
the largest and most extensive part of the edifice of human 
society. And no greater world-disaster could be conceived than 
that the fabric of the Empire should be undermined in order to 
make room for an ambitious but imperfectly thought-out scheme 
for building a Palace of Peace, which may turn out to be only 
another castle in Spain. 


Groror H. Fronsnam, Bishop. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GROWTH, OR DISSOLUTION ?— 
PEACE, OR WAR? 


‘Ce Monsieur Wilson—avec ses quatorze points! Le bon Dieu lui-méme 
n’en a que dix.’ 


WE live in days when rival conceptions of human destiny con- 
front each other like duellists across a table. On the one side 
is the figure of the nation, that fruit of ages of gradual develop- 
ment, and of unfolding purpose. On the other side, black, men- 
acing, ominous, is the gigantic phantom of a cosmopolitanism in 
whose view the force of nationality is an accursed thing, the ally 
and the support of that arch-enemy of mankind—the capitalist. 
In the mind of the revolutionaries who, at the time when 
this article is penned, are filling Germany and Russia with streams 
of blood, all the instincts which have prompted men alike in the 
last four years, and through the surging generations of the past, 
to fight and die for hearth and home are blind brutalities, sur- 
viving from primaeval conditions, whose manifestations an en- 
lightened proletariat must for evermore trample under foot. In 
the eyes of the Bolshevik and the Anarchist, patriotism is a 
polluting fraud, a mere device of the upper and middle classes 
wherewith to blind and to mislead the only people in the world 
who have a right to live, namely, manual labourers. To the 
revolutionary of the type now dominant in’ Russia and—for the 
moment—rampant in Germany, the solidarity of manual labour 
is the one fundamental fact of all human association. All else 
—races, nations, boundaries, languages, religions, climates, condi- 
tions, habits, and modes of thought—are by comparison as thistle- 
down blown by the winds. The one object of human endeavour 
_ should be, in his belief, to sweep away these miserable trifles 
as in a tempest of fire and steel, and with them to blast out of 
being all concomitant distinctions which in the age-long course 
of civilisation have upreared their parasitic growths. The ideal 
goal is the union of the masses of all lands, who are to live hence- 
forth, for all time to come, in boundless prosperity on the wealth 
of the rich and of the bourgeoisie who are to be immediately 
exterminated. There is no God, and there are to be no nations. 
Nor are there in future to be any more mothers, except in so far 
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as motherhood consists in the single act of bringing into the . 
world children who are to be immediately removed into barracks. 

The bright vision of a blessed future which these ideas reveal 
has not been suffered to remain in the region of dreams. On the 
contrary, it has been for a good many months past in process of 
translation into actual reality. Not often, if ever, in the records 
of man, has theory been crowned with accomplishment so swiftly 
as this theory of the Russian Bolsheviks. Under their hands we 
see its working and we see its results, nor is it easy to conceive 
that these could be rendered more effective, were Satan himself 
to emerge from his native abode and reign over the Russian 
people. . 

Set against this nightmare, born of darkness which broods 
over the greater part of Europe and strives to enwrap Asia, is 
the giant force of national feeling and national impulse. Grown 
from the distant past, mighty in present power, but—if we per- 
sonify it-—to be described as exhausted with effort and bleeding 
with the wounds of war, the spirit of nationality is still the 
mightiest spirit upon earth. 

Which of these two antithetical principles is based, so to 
speak, on the purposes of creation? Which accords with the 
evolution of man? And—most pertinent question of all—which 
holds out in the future most promise of development and most 
hope of happiness for the human race? 

Before the attempt is made to give answers to these queries 
let it be said that not Bolshevism alone is to be called into court, 
but the whole theory of which Bolshevism is but a phase and in 
some aspects only a fraudulent representation. This theory is 
the principle of anti-nationalism which, though carried out just 
now with a savage logic by some of its exponents, is also taught, 
both in this country and elsewhere, by quiet, respectable and well- 
to-do citizens, the mildest persons who ever instigated ruffians 
to cut throats. Some of them are well-known men of letters 
whose works command an immense sale and whose names are 
as familiar in drawing-rooms as in booksellers’ shops. What they 
want to do is to remould human society. That which we may 
call the multiple unit of mankind is now the nation, and it has 
been the nation for a good many generations past. This unit, 
of which the characteristic definition is that it is an independent 
entity, they wish to destroy and in its stead they wish to substi- 
tute, like the Bolsheviks, an union of dissociated individuals. To 
form any rational judgment therefore of the value of this desire, 
we have to consider what the nation is, whence it grew, and what 
is its purport. 

Clearly the nation is an aggregate of other units. In nearly 
all cases, but still with certain qualifications to be noted later, 
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those units were tribes. Commonly the tribes constituting a 
people have in or before history imposed themselves upon other 
tribes, previously inhabiting the same territory, whose lands they 
have conquered, whose fighting. men they have killed, and whose 
blood they have absorbed by intermarriage with the women. To 
name two conspicuous instances,—this was the process which has 
produced the French and the English. If different examples are 
taken, different degrees of kinship within the various populations 
may be perceived, but nearly always the racial foundation will be 
found to show a close tribal affinity. The salient exception to 
this rule is perhaps to be found in the United States, but even 
of the United States it-is largely true, and it remained obvious 
until ceaseless immigration almost hid the substructure of English 
blood superimposed upon Dutch. South America and Mexico 
again supply instances of regions inhabited by mixed breeds. 
Here the blood and the language of the conquering Spanish people 
furnish the chief bond of national unity which can be discovered 
between the descendants of tribes originally, over wide areas, 
largely akin> 

But the New World in its modern conditions is to a great 
degree the offspring of the Old. 1t is to the Old World, not to 
the New, that we must turn to find national origins and the nature 
of the nation. The longer the search is continued, the more 
plainly does the existence of the tribal source appear. And this 
result is inevitable in view of the fact that the nation was preceded 
by the tribe. And what then was the tribe? It was an aggrega- 
tion of kindred communities, communities frequently coincident 
with what we now term villages, that is with portions of territory 
occupied by sections of the tribe. Such communities have been 
common in India, and the well-known account by Tacitus of the 
state of the tribes of Germany in his own time presents many 
features of a like kind. As we go further back down the evolu- 
tionary chain which unites the dawn of life with modern man, 
the next unit which we find is that of the family knit together 
by close blood-bond and united in common interest against aggres- 
sion. Save in very exceptional conditions, the head of the family 
was always a man, but if we carry inquiry further back still, 
and if we ask the origin of the family, there can be no doubt 
as to the reply. For what knit the family was affection, and the 
earliest affection must unquestionably have been maternal love. 
If, tracing backwargs, not merely through centuries but through 
thousands and tens of thousands of years, we grope towards the 
beginning of the family, we find it in that brute creation whence 
man is derived. And even there we must go back far indeed 
before we shall reach that condition placed now before us by 
Bolsheviks and thinkers allied to them as the ideal towards which 
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we should strive—that condition of life existing before the founda, 
tions of the family and the tribe and the nation were laid, when 
the love of the mother for her offspring.had not brought its en- 
kindling spark of nobleness and self-sacrifice into the world. 

Thus the Bolshevik and the Socialist, who desire to extinguish 
that spark of divinity by the separation, at birth, of the mother 
from the child, are animated by a true instinct and moved by a 
just connexion of ideas. For they wish to destroy nations, and 
only by that extinction can nations be destroyed. Wipe out 
that mother-love which is the basis of ethics and therefore of 
all human ascent, and then indeed nations will dissolve like 
the phantoms of a dream. But while that love is there, it is 
the rock on which is built the house of man. Upon it has been 
reared the edifice of the family, reinforced—as the ages have 
rolled by—with the love of the husband for the wife and of the 
children for the parents. Feelings which trace their descent from 
the earliest moments of man’s development, as man, upon this 
planet, and even to periods far antecedent to that, are strong 
with a strength difficult to overcome, and mighty with a growth 
whose ramifications mould mankind. The primaeval impulse of 
maternal love, translated into family affection, has had a progeny 
to which all history is the witness. It has produced the tribe 
and it has produced the nation, and it has carried the human 
race through all the steps or gradations leading to one or the 
other. That patriotism which is its child, that love of hearth 
and home proceeding from it, have been in this war the motive 
power which has prompted vast masses of men to overcome the 
fear of death, to face unshrinking the utmost horrors of desperate 
strife, increased by all the terrors which modern science wields, 
and to shed their blood with a deliberate and determined heroism 
infinitely surpassing the yet kindred quality shown by the first 
bird or beast that died to save its young. For we may talk much, 
and we shall talk truly, of-the justice and righteousness of our 
cause, but still the fundamental fact will remain—that that which 
gave to the hosts of our warriors the energy to face the battle- 
field was not the thought of an abstraction but the enduring 
and inspiring love of country. Frenchmen fought for France. 
Italians fought for Italy. The sons of England fought for Britain 
and for her far-flung heritage of freedom; and the men of the 
Dominions fought also for that, and each for the land that bore 
him. 

Whatever, then, its virtues; or whatever its alleged defects, 
the scheme of the Power behind phenomena has been developed 
upon this globe, in regard to man, through the successive stages 
which have been named. Another point has now to be brought 
forward, namely, that this social process is strictly analogous 
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to that obtaining alike in animate and in inanimate matter. In 
all living matter, whether appertaining to the animal or to the 
vegetable order of life, the primary unit is the céll. In more 
advanced structures, the cells are gathered into groups, and these 
again into other larger groups, until the entire organism is formed. 
And the substance of these cells and the substance also of 
inanimate matter are composed of molecules and groups of 
molecules, while each molecule is composed of atoms. And 
each atom is again a system—a system of whirring and revolving 
electrons. The electrons themselves are supposed by our greatest 
mathematicians to be whirlpools or stresses in the ether, the 
immaterial, all-pervasive, physical reality underlying our universe. 
Further than this ether present human knowledge does not go. 
Thus then we have to conceive of the evolutionary process as 
starting with the formation of electrons out of ether, these 
electrons constituting the first stage of matter. Next we have 
to think of the electrons as being shaped by immutable law, 
in other words by the sequence of unchanging ordered force, into 
systems of revolving bodies (comparable with star clusters or the 
Milky Way) each of which is an atom. Then we have mentally 
to visualise the framing of atoms into groups of atoms called 
molecules and, in the case of living matter, the fashioning of 
aggregations of molecules into cells. Afterwards, we have to see 
the gathering of these cells into groups, and of the groups into 
organisms, until at last appears some comparatively far-advanced 
heir of antiquity, a fish, a lizard, an animal, or a bird. Then 
at last we have to witness the-emergence from the stage of 
animalism of some being distantly resembling man. 

Does then the process of development which has carried us 
so far stop at this point? Not for a moment. Though the 
physical development would appear in the main to have ended, 
the mental and the social development (with which that of the 
brain keeps pace) continues. Long previously, in his animal stage, 
man, or rather that variety of man called woman, must have 
developed the maternal instinct, and on that basis, in the stages 
already related, of which all history and anthropology give the 
evidence, the evolution of the family, the village, the tribe, and 
the nation gradually proceeds. Such evolution is the sequel of 
that which began with the construction of the atom out of 
electrons, or of electrons out of ether. Nor can we fail to perceive 
that the analogy between the methods employed at the various 
stages of ascent is complete. Rather indeed should we perhaps 
say that but one method prevails throughout. Always—after 
we have left behind the mysterious realm of the ether, where 
human knowledge is small and human ignorance vast—always 
we find the perseverance of a similar process, the use of the 
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smaller unit to aid in constituting the larger, and of this again 
in @ ceaseless repetition to help in forming an organism more 
complex. 

Now at length however, in this age of general enlightenment, 
challengers of this universal process have appeared. The Power 
behind phenomena has, it seems, been in error throughout the 
whole social evolution of the human race. He, or it (for we must 
assume nothing), made a mistake in introducing maternal love 
into the world, since out of that has grown the entire super- 
structure of which the nation is the crown. Maternal love, and 
therefore family love, and therefore again tribal love, and national 
love, or patriotism, are all deplorable monstrosities which ought 
to be rooted out. Take then the child from the mother and break 
up the nation. In each people, let the masses who have had 
least opportunities of education rule. Then pool these masses, 
fuse all States and all resources together and put the coolie of 
Southern China, who can live on the equivalent of a penny a 
day, on a par with the British workman who demands just two 
hundred and forty times as much. 

Whatever else may be advanced in favour of these new ideas, 
let it not at least be claimed for them that they are scientific. 
They are from start to finish the absolute antithesis of all science. 
To defy the whole course of nature, to go back, so to speak, 
on the tracks of the Almighty, or at any rate of the Energy which 
none can deny to exist behind visible things—this is to defy 
all knowledge and all experience. The human race, as a matter 
of fact and not of opinion, has advanced hitherto by processes 
of accretion, by the addition, as just shown, of unit to unit and 
of groups of units to other groups. Now it is proposed to reverse 
these achievements of nature, and in the sphere of the social 
evolution of man to shatter entirely the large group, the nation, 
and to dissolve it into its component parts. If this be science, 
what is nescience? 

There is a colossal impudence about these suggestions which 
almost takes away the ability to characterise them. Could the 
whole universe furnish a spectacle more essentially grotesque 
than the announcement by an individual on a little planet rotating 
round one of the smallest of suns, himself existing on it but for 
an infinitesimal fraction of time, that the whole procedure of 
that universe, as exemplified here, is erroneous, dnd that the 
work wrought by it in its latest- and highest phase of visible 
achievement is to be undone and brought to nought? 

What would follow throughout this unfortunate world, were 
such counsels of unutterable folly to be carried into effect, may 
be gauged with a certain amount of accuracy from what has 
actually followed in Russia. The full results cannot indeed yet 
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be estimated. To see those, years and decades and generations 
would be required. But enough, assuredly, has been beheld to 
enable us to form some notion of the respective wisdom of the 
Power behind phenomena on the one part and of the cosmopolitan 
theorist on the other. As from sin came death, so from Germany 
has proceeded Bolshevism. To break the strength of Russia, 
to. overthrow the armies of the Tzar, Germany sent forth emis- 
saries who succeeded too well in their hideous mission. Amidst 
paeans of praise from our politicians and from a large proportion 
of our Press, the only form of government which was possible 
for the Russian Empire was shattered to the dust, and the most 
terrible tyranny ever known on earth was soon afterwards in- 
stalled in its stead. The worst horrors of the Reign of Terror 
in France in 1794 pale their ineffectual fires before those perpe- 
trated by the miscreants who have acquired and now exercise 
control over Russia in Europe. Wherever Bolshevism reigns, 
there reigns also a misery unexampled in modern times save only 
in conquered territories subjected toGerman troops. But between 
Germanism and the horrible child which Germanism has brought 
forth is the difference that the extreme brutalities of the former 
are reserved for other peoples than her own, while the Bolsheviks 
inflict the tortures of hell upon all alike. One would have thought 
that when President Wilson ushered in the new era of universal 
peace, in which ‘force is vanquished,’ he might have deemed 
Bolshevism—which has already ruined a vast empire and, if left 
unchecked, must inevitably ruin the whole world—a portent at 
least deserving of mention. But not so. Bolshevism and the 
League of Nations—that is to say, universal war and universal 
peace—are, it would seem, to flourish side by side. Never has 
farce on a scale so gigantic as this been known before on the 
globe. 

It would however be incorrect to say that the Paris Conference 
has not considered the subject. It has considered it. More still, 
it is reported to have come to a decision, though perhaps not quite 
@ final one. The decision is to do nothing. No steps are to be 
taken to save the Russian people from sufferings compared with 
which those of the people of the Netherlands under the rule of 
Alva were mild. No effort is to be made to redeem the women 
of Russia from a state of bondage and outrage which disgraces 
the manhood of the world for standing by to witness it, and which, 
if civilisation indeed survives—a point now very doubtful—will 
be remembered with horror for a thousand years to come. ‘Trifles 
such as these do not appeal to President Wilson. His mind is 
. too great and high to heed them. ‘ Force is vanquished,’ he said. 

Would it not be truer, were he to say ‘ Moral force is vanquished '? 
One further resolution was however reached. It was to ask 
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the chief criminals and murderers and outrage-mongers to come 
and talk. If only they would consent to meet representatives 
of the Conference and talk to them, all would be well. About a 
quarter of a century ago, there was in London a notorious assassin, 
believed afterwards to have been mad, who made a speciality of 
stabbing women and hideously mutilating their bodies. He was 
popularly called ‘Jack the Ripper.’ The London police were 
so stupid at the time that it did not occur to them to invite this 
pre-Bolshevik to come to confer with them, in order that they 
might say ‘Hitherto you have only killed and operated on the 
bodies of four women, or five women. What we venture to 
suggest to you is that you should leave off now, and not under- 
take a fifth, or a sixth, or at any rate if you feel you MUST go 
on, for heaven’s sake agree to become a member of the Salvation 
Army.’ This is, in actual fact, in the strictest analogy to the 
action of the Paris Conference. The Bolsheviks are Jack-the- 
Rippers, or rather they are men who have raised themselves to 
the summit of a mountain of crime, at the foot of which that 
humble practitioner stood. What he did on a small scale, they 
have done on a vast scale, with the addition of tortures and 
degradations which their prototype never effected. Where they 
go, @ trail of death remains. Where they abide, the foundations 
of civilisation are destroyed. For marriage they substitute con- 
pulsory prostitution. For family life, they substitute the disrup- 
tion of family ties. For maternal love, they substitute barracks. 
Murder and robbery are their habitual occupation. In Esthonia, 
whence they have been recently driven, vast graves are reported 
to have been filled with the bodies of human beings who had 
evidently been tortured to death. These are the people whom 
President Wilson and the Paris Conference invited to meet their 
own nuncios on terms of pleasant equality. These are, presum- 
ably, some of those in whose ‘moral force’ the President puts 
his trust. 

What is this League of Nations? What is its use? In what 
sense does it stop war, if it cannot arrest civil war, or snatch a 
great people from fire and widespread slaughter and foul outrage 
and broadening desolation? Bolshevism, now triumphant in 
Russia, might conceivably (though God forbid!) triumph also in 
Italy, or in France, or in Britain. What would be the value then 
of the League of Nations? While the peoples of those countries 
died in masses of starvation and the bullet, as they are dying 
now in Russia, would President Wilson continue to say then, 
as he dares to continue to say now, ‘Force is vanquished’? The 
renunciation by the League of intervention in Russia is the most 
eriormous confession of impotence ever made by man. The un- 
utterable falsity of the League’s claims is thus not merely revealed 
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but blazoned, in red letters of blood and flame, to watching man- 
kind. But the League fails not only in these momentous respects, 
but also in that elementary justice which lies at the root of all 
law. In a former article in this Review’ I endeavoured to call 
attention to a fact to which all the ages since order began bear 
their witness—-namely, that the basic principle of justice is that 
the wrongdoer shall be punished and that he shall pay. This 
principle was not to be found in President Wilson’s repertoire. 
He had Fourteen Points, but he omitted that. 

There must be hundreds of thousands of German soldiers still 
defiling this earth with their presence who can boast of having 
ravished women and tortured men. The Germans who drove 
numbers of our men, prisoners in their hands, along the roads, 
pricking them with the points of their lances; the Germans who 
forced our soldiers to work in mines or, in other cases, under the 
fire of our own guns—forced them until they dropped from exhaus- 
tion, and then bayoneted them or clubbed them to death with 
the butt-ends of their rifles,—these Hun heroes are still alive 
and at large. A year or so hence, and many of them may be 
in England. We can easily imagine occasions when English men 
and women may be called on to meet in business or even socially 
those who have tortured their nearest relations until they died. 
Perhaps, if friction arose, the fact might be revealed. ‘ You 
are ——,’ the German might say, ‘I remember flogging your 
father to death at —— or tying your son up for three days and 
nights to a tree.’ The ghosts of thousands upon thousands of 
murdered French and British warriors, dead in agony in Germany, 
like Corporal Borland of the Guards, who was flogged until he 
went mad before expiring, must surely sometimes haunt the pious 
President’s pillow. Justice lies prostrate under his feet, while 
standing on its slaughtered carcase he proclaims the new revela- 
tion to the nations of the world. 

But not alone has the principle of punishment been practically 
ignored.* The principle of payment for injury is evidently equally 
to go by the board. In one of his deliverances in the Heuse of 
Commons upon this subject Mr. Lloyd George said that it is 
impossible for the nation by itself to press this matter, which needs 
common action on the part of all nations concerned. Which then 
of those nations refuses participation? As to this at least surely 
we might be informed. Which is the country whose delegates 
deem it unfitting that the breaker of peace should pay for war? 
Are they the delegates of the United States, or those of Great 


1 «Payment by the German People,’ November 1918. 

2 Over three months have now elapsed since the beginning of the Armistice, 
yet not one German brute has yet been shot or hanged. The Commission 
will, in due course, report—but what practical effect is likely now to follow? 
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Britain? We may be absolutely certain that they are not those 
of France or of Italy. Apart from President Wilson the truth 
of course is that Mr. Lloyd George never intended and does not 
now intend to make Germany pay the whole cost of the conflict 
which she began and she provoked. His ‘ pledges ’ of that kind 
were mere election gas called forth by the unanimous demand of 
this country during the recent electoral struggle. 

The intention of the Premier to find a way out from the 
thraldom of his election promises is shown by his talk about the 
limit of Germany’s capacity, whereas for the purpose in view, 
namely, the discharge of the debt which she owes the world, there 
is no limit to Germany’s capacity. Yet a committee of three 
has been appointed whose function apparently is to consider, not 
the one way in which Germany can be made to pay, but the two 
ways in which she can not. The way by which payment can 
be exacted is by the products of her soil, such as her coal, her 
potash, her silver, her copper, and her lefd. The two ways in 
which payment cannot be obtained are those of cash payment 
or of manufactured goods. If the design to do justice to the 
victims of Germany were real, the committee appointed to 
examine the subject would have mainly consisted, not of the 
Governor of the Bank of England and his present coadjutors but 
of mining experts. We may confidently expect a report in due 
course from the committee to the effect that to obtain anything 
like full payment of the costs of the War—roughly estimated for 
the Entente Powers at about twenty-four to twenty-five thousand 
million pounds—is quite ont of the question. That large portion 
of our Press which is controlled by the Government is already 
endeavouring to prepare the public for this result. Yet the wealth 
of Germany in her soil is estimated at not less than two hundred 
thousand millions sterling, and if the Allies took the course which 
all along has been obvious and which alone offers real security 
for lasting peace, that is, if, after completely disarming the Huns, 
they quartered a small joint Army of Occupation on them, and 
kept it there for thirty or forty years, while administering the . 
country themselves, the whole interest, or very nearly the whole 
interest of the cost of the world war might be annually defrayed 
until the aggregated instalments equalled the capital sum. 

The real objection to this course is that it appears flatly to 
contradict President Wilson’s Points and that the ruin of the 
world is thought preferable to the overthrow of those. If, as 
the French statesman is believed to have suggested in the brilliant 
saying placed at the head of this article, Mr. Wilson would only 
have adhered to the Ten Points of the Almighty, instead of to his 
own fourteen, the hopes of mankind might have been bright and on 
its future might shine the gleam of a real dawn instead of, as 
now, the lurid glare of further war. 
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Mr. Wilson may be, as some suppose, merely a visionary 
idealist, intoxicated with megalomania, or he may be, on the other 
hand, an extremely astute politician who seeks to win victory for 
the Democrats, and perhaps a third term of office for himself, in the 
coming presidential election in the United States. Which is the 
true explanation matters not tous. What we see is that almost his 
every act has for its effect the infinite damage of Great Britain 
and the British Empire. It is the plain truth that should we 
fail to get the eight to ten thousand millions (and this sum is 
still mounting up at the rate of several millions a day) owed us 
by Germany, financial disaster will become inevitable, and revolu- 
tion is likely to follow in its trail. But further than and beyond 
this the President designed the most mortal blow at the very 
condition of our national life which any enemy could devise. 
For when he presented a pistol to the head of Britain, when he 
said to us in effect, ‘Surrender that naval power on which your 
existence depends, or € will blow out your brains,’ he perpetrated 
an act the moral infamy of which is quite equa! to that of the 
irruption of the Kaiser’s legions into Belgium and which even 
more directly strikes at our heart. What a return! For long 
years before the War, Britain was as an impassable barrier inter- 
posed between aggressive Germany and the unprepared United 
States. This country was as a bastion, armed with its Fleet, 
thrown out on the eastern side of the Atlantic, for the defence 
of the North American Republic against an enemy who thirsted 
toreach it. Over and over again the Kaiser’s Government evinced 
its passionate desire to obtain a footing in the West Indies or 
in South America, and over and over again the Monroe Doctrine. 
based in real fact on the strength of the British Navy, frustrated 
that hostile design. Yet, now, the whole object of naval war— 
which is to cut an antagonist’s sea communications—is required 
by the U.S. President to be abandoned by the British Fleet. 
That right of blockade which (when at last after years of 
inexplicable delay it was. allowed to be used) bound the limbs 
of Germany as with chains, and in the exercise of which the 
navy of the United States itself has shared, is, in Mr. Wilson's 
mind, to be for ever surrendered by us, and this on penalty of 
having naval hegemony wrested from us in the event of refusal. 
Wearied, bleeding, with the veins of her financial system, so 
to speak, drained of life, England is confronted by a Republic of 
the West whose battle she has helped to fight, and is told by 
the apostle of perpetual peace to ‘‘yield or die’’! It is on 
President Wilson’s part an act of unexampled ingratitude. 
What is it but the aggravated employment of that which he 
declares to be vanquished—force? For what is money, spent 
to create vast armaments, but force? The United States, but a 
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short time a combatant, enriched at first by the same war which 
was impoverishing us, now says through the mouth of its 
President, ‘We have more money than you. Therefore we can 
build a bigger. fleet. Obey us then or perish.’ Is this the intro- 
duction to the League of Nations? And yet we are now told 
by President Wilson’s political opponents in America that it is 
Great Britain whose interests are to be served by the League, 
which will give us ‘ world hegemony’! 

Any man with a gleam of sense or feeling must be filled with 
a kind of fury of despair as he contemplates the utterances of 
President Wilson and the proceedings of the Conference. It is 
as though sanity had fled this planet and some ghastly devil of 
mockery had possessed the minds of the delegates. As the 
American President sits and pours out professions of boundless 
confidence in the moral force whose failure is writ large over the 
face of Europe, Asia, and Africa, one is inclined to say that if 
the German fiends who fell in the War have cognition of what 
passes on earth, Hell must rock with the laughter of the damned. 
One tremendous duty, far surpassing in importance all others, was 
laid upon those arbiters of our fate who met in the capital of 
France. That was to provide, to the extent that mortal prescience 
could pierce the future, against any further act of war by 
Germany. ‘In August 1925 we shall be in Paris in favourable 
conditions,’ writes Baron von Kuhlmann, in a letter published 
here on the 18th of March last. ‘The German people placed 
unlimited confidence in Dr. Wilson,’ said ‘ Minister Erzberger’ 
in a telegram published on the same date. To suppose that the 
rermans have changed their nature because they have hoisted 
a red flag is as childish as to imagine that a man changes his 
character when he changes his coat. There is one damning fact 
which proves by itself that the German nature is what it was 
one year or four years ago, that behind all the revolutionary 
camouflage the same ideas as of old still control German policy. 
That fact is the resolute persistence of German propaganda. Its 
success has been evinced by the recent riots in Egypt, due wholly 
to Teutonic instigation, and systematic effort to stir up strife 
is continuing in India, in France, in this country, and elsewhere. 
That wonderful democrat, Marshal von Hindenburg, still com- 
mands the German armies and we know that the sinister figure of 
Ludendorff lurks in the background. 

The real truth is that the military party have never been 
shattered and have never relinquished command of the situation. 
To ‘spoof’ the Allies and above all to win the enthusiastic 
approval of President Wilson, they allowed the revolutionary 
elements a certain amount of play, but they have contrived to 
retain all the time the adherence of sufficient military force to 
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enable them to crush the fanatics whenever they choose, as in 
fact they do crush them whenever a real trial of strength occurs. 
Meanwhile the spectre of Bolshevism is evoked wherewith to 
delude and to deter. Bolshevism is dominant in Russia, but 
it is not dominant in Germany. Yet whether dominant or not, 
there was and there still is an easy method by which it could 
either be prevented or allayed. That way is to do now what 
we should have done in November last—march into and through 
Germany, occupy Berlin; take over the whole administration of 
the German empire, demobilise every German soldier and disarm 
every German citizen. The Allies still possess the force necessary 
to carry out these operations and, further, to do that which must 
be done sooner or later, on peril of the death of civilisation, 
namely overthrow the Bolsheviks of Russia. Then, and not till 
then, and not otherwise than by such methods, can the sword 
be sheathed and peace, assured peace, not the mere peace of 
phrases, return to the war-wofn world. But these things have 
not been done. They are not likely to be done. Instead, foolery 
on a scale never witnessed previously has been practised at 
Paris; and the greatest fraud of all time, the League of Nations, 
has been erected as a bogus barrier against that very nation of 
German devils whom the League’s author has saved from the 
punishment which the laws of God and man alike demand. 
Mankind stands now, not at the doors of peace, but at the gates 
of war. Our dead have been mocked, and Justice, whose cause 
marched with theirs, lies bleeding on the earth. 


H. F. Wyatt. 





THE DECAY OF THE WAGE SYSTEM 


WRITING in this Review last February, I pointed out that the 
policies and watchwords of the Entente during the War and 
the struggle against the despotism of the Central Powers are 
bound to have their analogues in our domestic politics; it is no 
use trying to understand the labour ferment to-day, its causes, 
and what great changes it is likely to bring about, unless we 
bear that always in mind. In -the early stages of the War 
obviously all we required was a clean-cut military decision against 
Germany and her Allies. We were out to break their war 
machines, and to provide against the recurrence of a war of aggres- 
sion. In those days the struggle had virtually one side only, 
the military. True, we expected large territorial rearrangements 
and racial regroupings of European nations after the War; but 
sweeping social and economic changes and reconstruction at home 
as a logical result of the military struggle were not taken into 
account at the outset. Somebody may in those days have 
described the struggle picturesquely as ‘a war to end war,’ to 
differentiate it from dynastic and acquisitive struggles in the past, 
but nobody suggested it must logically lead to large changes in 
the society and institutions of the clashing States, the winners 
as well as the losers. Such a result was not discussed. It was 
some time before this side of the struggle began to emerge. 
When, however, the nation was fairly in arms, one section of 
its manhood obliged to do service in the field, the other mobilised 
—by what in effect was conscription’—for service in the work- 
shops, one began to see that far more than military decisions and 
territorial rearrangements must come out of the War. The 
Russian Revolution was a rather startling enlightener in this 
matter before the autumn of 1917 ; and finally, before the struggle 
closed last year, everybody felt that widespread social and 
economic reconstruction at home must result. These changes, 


? Labour, it is true, was not conscripted here as in France and Germany, 
but by the Government control of the engineering shops, shipyards, etc., and 
by the elimination of non-essential trades, its vast bulk was in practice com- 
pelled to serve the State by munition work. The system amounted to indirect 
conscription of labour, with the somewhat suspicious consent of labour. — 
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the inevitable domestic aftermath of the struggle, are bound to 
be far-reaching among at least the older nations involved in the 
War. They will not leave the Neutrals’ domestic arrangements 
unaffected—and they will be felt in the United States, though 
we hear of no great ferment there at present. 

The thing is not at all surprising. A hundred and twenty 
years ago the French Revolution domestically reacted on and 
affected us and other European nations. It is impossible to read 
the history of England in the first half of the nineteenth century 
without perceiving in many directions the French Revolution. 
It profoundly affected us politically and intellectually. It gave 
us even a new literature. Wordsworth, Shelley and Coleridge 
in the form we know them would simply not have been except 
for the French Revolution. Almost alone of those great spirits, 
Keats appears to have been unaffected by it. It stirred the whole 
life of the nation. But the French Revolution will prove in 
history to have been, -politically and intellectually, a lesser con- 
vulsion than the colossal struggle begun in 1914, the first and 
purely military stage of which is over. The great mass of the 
people in this country were, at the time of the French Revolution, 
in the backwoods of thought and information. Wars and State 
policies and diplomatic engagements a hundred years ago were 
in the keeping of the few choice spirits. All things were managed 
by our prudhommes; oi woddot taking their lot for granted, as 
the field-greys and the Russian privates in 1915 and 1916 have 
been depicted as doing when ordered to make a mass attack : 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


Now all that is altered. O/ woddoi and the prudhommes 
have perceptibly begun, already, to change places in the exercise 
of power and direction ; and four years of war forced to the front 
great social and economic questions, academically discussed in 
1913-1914, in a way that peace would have taken a generation 
or more to do. Some people, recognising that there is to be this 
national stocktaking, and that the social system of the country 
is to be probed and operated on, take a gloomy view of the future. 
They employ the term Bolshevism, and seem convinced that the 
country is to be rushed into bankruptcy and anarchy; and that 
by the War we have sown the storm and are to reap the whitl- 
wind. I take another view, and see ahead a great and interest- 
ing age—fresher, more stimulative, fuller of discovery, of social 
experiment and ‘the humanities,’ of intellectual sweetness and 
light, than recent ones. Carlyle—whom nincompoops belittle— 
should be living to exclaim anew ‘To me it seems, in my hours 
of hope, as if the Destinies meant something grander with England 
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than Oliver Cromwell did. We will not quarrel with the Des- 
tinies ; we will work as we can towards fulfilment of them.’ 

The problem and the future of labour are not everything thai 
matters to Great Britain after the War. There are other ques- 
tions ripening for attention and reform. The leaders of Labour 
would not hurt its cause if they occasionally admitted this. They 
represent the tens of millions, certainly; yet there are a few 
hundreds of thousands in other vocations who ought to have a 
niche somewhere in the temple. One Labour Leader—Mr. 
George Roberts, I think—admitted this last year; whilst Mr. 
Henderson on the verge of the election—before the howling part 
of the business began—made some observations about smal! 
middle-class people having to pay death duties on their very 
attenuated savings from lives of industry. The attitude generally 
of the Labour Leaders struck one, however, as savouring some- 
what of, I will not say dSpes, but class exclusiveness; they 
are a little too egoistic, like Sir Willoughby Patterne. I 
sympathise largely with organised labour ; because, for one thing, 
T saw on the battlefronts and in the workshops of three countries 
in 1916, 1917, and 1918, a good deal of what it was doing towards 
the War. To me, its work, both on the field and at the forge, 
has been amazing and glorious. I want to get up and walk into 
another room when someone begins talking about the workers’ 
10l. a week or the new pianos and pearl necklaces and furs of 
their wives and daughters; one does wish to avoid that sort of 
talk—rather comic than ill-natured—after one has seen a certain 
number of stark figures on the field, or even after the continuous 
scenes of toil in the steel-shop or at the blasting furnace. But 
those who speak with authority for organised labour would do 
well to recognise there are a few others who would like—occa- 
sionally--to have a modest little place half in the sun. Those 
who devise and set forth labour programmes against General Elec- 
tions might to advantage recognise this. For instance, instead 
of blurting out a rant against Lord Curzon for being Lord Curzon,’ 
these spokesmen might vouchsafe a little light on the status of, 
say, the brain-workers, as well as the brawn-workers. They 
cannot be blind to the fact that those who strive—more than thirty- 
six hours a week—to do service to civilisation through science, 
literature and scholarship, have on the whole had a meagre time of 
it in the past. It is true that a good deal of what is termed brain- 
work pays. The trading brain pays—it being better business to 
‘promote’ or to ‘contract,’ than to create. Who, desiring a 









2 I began reading the Labour Programme with interest. After reaching 
that rubbish about a man who has, after all, worked hard and often spoken 
nobly, I lit my democratic pipe with the remaining issues of the Programme, 
fearing to light upon something still more banal and idiotic. 
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material place under the sun, in the world as it is to-day, would 
not—had he the choice—rather be born a ‘ guinea-pig’ than born 
even a Coleridge or a Meredith? Surely Brawnworker cannot 
have failed to notice that his fellow-craftsman, brainworker, does 
not always get ‘half the good things that make life worth living’ 
in the hacking-through scramble described by our home-bred 
Bernhardis as ‘the survival of the fittest by natural selection.’ 
After the intelligenzia of labour has cooked the colliery owners’ 
goose,* it might illumine this subject with a few observations. 
But I must return to my thesis—the great problem of brawn, 
not the little side-issue of brain. In my February article in this 
Review I tried to throw some light on phases of the ferment in 
the North and Midlands, and to sketch certain tendencies of labour 
there. But what is the deep inner meaning of this ferment, down 
at the tap root of it? I do not think we can get at that merely 
by interviewing a great number of people on both sides ; by study- 
ing masses of figures; by passing from workshop to workshop 
and studying the conditions—and viewing the slums—in which 
the men work and live. At any rate it is quite as important to 
keep the War, its passions and burning cries, always in mind; 
and also to regard the whole movement closely in the light of 
English history, from the waning of the feudal system, and the 
days of the craft gilds, and the revolt of the peasantry, through 
the sinister factory age of the last century. We are passing 
through a stage of evolution as great, I believe, as any of those. 
As to seeing the conditions for oneself and collecting information ; 
to pass from one hive of industry to another in the North, from 
one department of workshop or shipping-yard to the next, noting 
what this foreman or that shop-steward has to say, is often to 
be confused and baffled at the close of the day. It is interesting. 
Especially the engineering shops are fascinating ; I do not wonder 
that the King, at the close of one of his visits to a great steel- 
works, said to his hosts ‘J ought to have been an engineer!’ But 
the information one thus gleans is strangely conflicting. Where 
our informants are precise, they are rarely quite agreed; and 
where they are agreed, they are rarely precise. We may start 
by assiduously taking notes, and some employers and employed 
speak so decisively and clearly that early we may begin to flatter 
ourselves that we have ‘ the hang of the thing.’ But that passes. 
Perhaps we spend a day in an iron foundry or steelworks where 
—apparently—all goes well ; where there has scarcely been a strike 


* And, by the way, why, oh why, does Mr. Smillie weaken a telling case 
by jocosely describing those colliery owners as holders of ‘stolen property’? 
Are we English or Anglo-Saxons holders of stolen property, in that our 
ancestors dispossessed the Celts, who themselves perhaps dispossessed some 
earlier people? 
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for years. There are, I believe, works in the North where there 
has not been a serious and willing strike for thirty years and more ; 
if the men have come out once or twice, or threatened, it has only 
been a ‘sympathetic’ movement. Managers, directors, workers, 
all seem in tune. A foreman, even a shop-steward, hearing of 
our errand, says confidently ‘Ah, you won’t find much of that 
[unrest] here!’ Whilst a higher authority will explain that dis- 
putes in neighbouring districts are due to bad ‘handling’ by the 
masters. Before we leave, we are given a booklet of the rules 
by which this particular concern adjusts difficuities through a 
joint council of masters and men. That evening after dinner, 
and in front of a good fire—there is still coal in the North—the 
position seems nice and clear; only ‘handle’ the men as they do 
in those works, treat them frankly and promptly, set up a joint 
committee—and behold the problem of labour is half solved! But 
next day, in another workshop of the same character, we find a 
spirit of discontent, hints of mutiny in almost every department, 
demarcation and dilution almost as ticklish questions as they 
were in 1914, and no women tolerated at the setting-up benches, 
the men there being as jealous as ever about their hard-won privi- 
leges. No amount of handling in this shop prevents disputes 
over the wage, the piecework, the hour, the control of industry 
generally; whilst the admirable joint committee rules, almost 
identical with those of the last factory visited, are dead letters 
so far as peace is concerned. Sometimes, for days together, the 
experience gained at one workshop is flatly negatived by the 
experience at the next. Presently, there occurs a break in the 
banked-up clouds. A bright, busy factory is found, and we may 
begin to think that, after all, things are not nearly so black as 
painted. On about the last day I spent in the North I visited 
three factories. The first was a-whirr with automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery ; and all—on the face of it—went smoothly. 
Dilutees and up-graded workers seemed keen and cheery. Skilled 
men in the tool-making room, full of intelligence, were quick to 
explain how they could work within the tolerance of the ten 
thousandth of an inch. The welfare organiser was satisfied. 
Output was good—‘ no strikes here ; both sides know too much!’ 
In two other engineering shops not far off, was another atmo- 
sphere. The authorities complained of socialism, slackness, bad 
time-keeping, mutiny simmering everywhere. ‘They want to 
run the show themselves; their latest is the demand to smoke 
whilst working ’—and smoking some of them already were. About 
the only heartening fact noted at either of these factories lay in 
the orders after peace. These were enough already to keep one 
factory busy for the next year and a half—‘if the men will only 
set to, presently !’ 
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What is behind it all? Sir George Askwith says succinctly 
“The question before the country is the question of the distribu- 
tion of wealth,’ and there is a great deal in that. ‘Capital in the 
past has had more than a fair share,’ said, so far back as the 
29th of June 1916, another authority, the managing director of 
a great industrial concern. A third authority has just been 
proving that labour gets far more than a third of the wealth of 
industry ; to whose statistics, I suppose, labour retorts ‘Even 
granting your figures, look at the horrible disparity between the 
income of the individual owner and director calculated in 
thousands and even tens of thousands, and the living wage * of 
the chief creators of this wealth!’ Then there is a large school— 
a school of ‘practical men,’ I grant, who are bound up with 
industry—which insists that all the ferment, the mischief, is 
caused by a few hot-heads, glib-talkers, with a smattering of 
knowledge which unfortunately impresses the Joyal and contented 
mass ; get rid of these mischief-makers, and the ill, I have often 
been assured, is mainly cured. ‘ Put ’em in the Army!’ was the 
cry—not, by the way, a quite pleasant prospect for the Army. 
The weakness of that line is that all great tumults in history 
have been fed by a similar class ; and experience has shown that, 
where the agitation has been deep and widespread, putting them 
in the Army, or taking a more Draconian method with them— 
has not stayed the ill. It is not possible to blow out the brains 
of great national movements, as Cromwell is supposed to have 
blown out the brains of the rebellious sergeant. 

It is the wage and hire system in the great essential industries, 
decadent, and out of keeping wholly with the ideals and policy 
which have inspired the entente throughout the War, that really 
stands across the path of national concord, and of a hearty return 
of the worker to his task. That system has had its day and 
served its ends in the great industries. Now it is out of touch 
with the age. Some people are alarmed by this truth, made 
perfectly clear through incessant, ever-growing strife over money, 
hours and control. But actually it is reassuring. A social and 
labour system in decay, with a great vigorous manhood chafing 
to be free of it, does not portend Revolution or national ruin. 
Feudalism was far grander than is the wage and hire system; 
it was much more beneficent and useful than popularly repre- 
sented ; but its passing was not a national catastrophe. On the 
contrary it signified healthy evolution amd progress. I have 
not the faintest doubt we shall discover a national substitute for 


* Sir Lynden Macassey, who did such sterling service during the Clyde and 
Tyne dilution disputes in 1916, wishes to banish the term ‘ wages’ as others 
wish to banish the term ‘hands.’ But how can they depart—except with the 
system they stand for? 
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the wage system far more in touch with the spirit of the day, 
and with the ideals which inspired the nation in the War. 

One of the most remarkable recent statements on labour 
problems was that of Mr. W. L. Hichens, Chairman of the 
great firm of Cammell Laird. At a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts on the 26th of February, he confessed he could 
not offer ‘any satisfactory scheme . . . for eliminating the wage 
system’; but ‘ Hverybody recognises that some change in the 
old-fashioned system of a general scramble, in which each fought 
for his own hand and the devil take the hindermost, was necessary 

. aradical change is inevitable.’ Discussing copartnership— 
of which Mr. Carter gave an illuminating account in this Review 
for February’—Mr. Hichens pointed out some difficulties, which 
strike me as not so formidable as those under the old wage 
system. He thought there would be ‘ glaring inequalities amount- 
ing to injustice between one business and another’ ; and instanced 
the collier working in a poor mine and his fellow in a rich one. 
But as to coal it is, in view of the Commission’s disclosures, 
exceedingly doubtful whether the nation will accept any save a 
national solution. Coal is the essential industry. Few people 
can expect copartnership there after what has transpired. Nor 
is copartnership, I imagine, seriously considefed in regard to 
railways. There are some great activities to which the plan 
could not be applied. Nor do the advocates of copartnership 
suggest that the principle need, or could, be applied to multi- 
farious lesser trades and vocations of all kinds. For one thing, 
there will always be a large number of workers, manual and other, 
who will seek and prefer wages. In agriculture, after a great 
number of small-holders have been given their chance on the 
land, there will remain many labourers choosing to work for 
regular wages on larger farms; and this even if copartnership 
is adopted on some of those farms, as a strongly equipped writer 
urges in the January issue of the Edinburgh Review. Why 
should not copartnership in some great industries exist side by 
side with a mixed system like that, and also with others reserved 
by the whole nation? Seventy years ago John Stuart Mill urged 
copartnership among workers apart from capitalists—on a French 
model then successfully beginning—but he did not propose a dead 
monotony of it throughout industry. The Chairman of Cammell 
Laird said ‘If the organisation of labour and capital expanded 
and in some industries became all-embracing, there was a real 
risk that in a copartnership the community might be exploited’ ; 
and that the interests of labour and capital might be satisfied 
but the general public suffer. The public, however, has suffered 

5 ‘An Employee Copartner on Copartnership,’ by C. J. Carter, Nineteenth 
Century and After, February 1019. 
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in more than one glaring instance of late without such a satisfying 
concord between labour and capital. It has been exploited under 
the wage system, without enjoying even the Christian consolation 
of seeing capital and labour at sweet accord against itself. Is it 
not suffering through the endless quarrels in the great industries 
over this wage and hire system—a system so discredited that a 
great expert like Sir Lynden Macassey suggests abolishing the 
very term ‘ wages’ ? 

A more serious bar to copartnership seems to be this: so 
many of the labour leaders, intellectual spokesmen and others, 
are keener to secure pure Socialism than any scheme of copartner- 
ship side by side with certain industries, coal and railways for 
instance, reserved by the whole nation. They want the pure 
Socialistic theory—the total abolition of competition and com- 
mercial rivalry. They do not tell us, unfortunately, what might 
happen were Great Britain to adopt pure Socialism, and America, 
France and Germany not to follow, obligingly, our example. 
Also, they overlook the—for them—rather embarrassing fact that 
Liberty has been, all through the War, the watchword. Every 
political party, every class, rich and poor, have adopted it in 
every Entente nation. True, there is far less real liberty in the 
present and pre-War scramble—where, as the Chairman of 
Cammell Laird says, the devil takes the hindermost—than the 
individualist with a big stick chooses to admit. The hindermost, 
a good many thousands of them, are in heavyish chains. But does 
pure Socialism propose to let all men ‘live their own lives’? I 
recognise that some stock arguments against Socialism, State and 
Municipal, are bogeys, others are founded on brutality ; whilst at 
least a few favoured by the average sort of M.P. and politician are 
very dull. Still, liberty is distinctly not a special attribute of 
pure Socialism. 

The leaning of many of the labour leaders towards Socialism 
appears then to be a bar to copartnership. But it is not certain 
that the masses behind them would not welcome the experiment. 
They complain of the deadening routine of the present system, 
in which they say they are only ‘hands’ or machines. They 
complain that there is an absence of dignity and freedom about 
it ; and that, as they are mere hirelings, they cannot be expected 
to take an interest and pride in the great companies they serve, 
companies often ‘ directed’ by persons who carefully live hundreds 
of miles away from the disagreeable surroundings of factory life 
—‘why don’t they live on the premises with us as the old country 
families try to do in a patriarchal way with their village folk? ’* 


® A Socialist said this, in effect, to me in the North. I am stating in th‘s 
matter the complaints of the workers. Whether such absentee ‘ direction ’ 
exists or not, I cannot say. If it does, the fault lies in the system. But, as 
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But assume I am wrong, and the wage and hire system 
throughout the great manufacturing industries is not worn out 
but only ailing and can be doctored up; assume that the principles 
and aspirations which ruled in four years of world-war, and which 
every Entente statesman. preached, need not after all apply to 
home politics and labour.. What then do we stand to gain, or to 
lose, by the continuance of this’system? First, for good or ill, 
we must look for a return to all those restrictive rules and customs 
which the trade unions agreed to put aside for the period of the 
War. Almost as soon as we resolved to raise an army on a 
Continental scale, to be a nation-in-arms, it was discovered that 
we could not equip that army in time to save France and our- 
selves unless the trade unions agreed to abandon during the War 
all the rules and customs restricting output. The public did not 
know this until the spring or early summer of 1915, but it haunted 
the minds of certainly a few statesmen and soldiers before the 
close of 1914. The truth began to be openly discussed by about 
March 1915, when there was a conference at the Treasury between 
the Government and trade union leaders, and it was agreed to 
put aside the rules and customs for the period of the War. This 
appeared to be clinched by the Munitions of War Act, July 1915, 
which contained a provision declaring that all rules or customs 
tending to restrict production or employment should be suspended 
in the controlled establishments, and making any person who 
incited another to such restriction guilty of an offence. That Act 
was supplemented six months later by a second and amending 
one, which gave the employer the right to introduce non-union 
labour into establishments where before August 1914 only union 
labour had been used ; but it enacted that, if he failed to abandon 
the new practice at the close of the War, he should be liable 
to a fine of fifty pounds. 

Definite as the new arrangement appeared to be, we presently 
found out that it was, in 1915 and part of 1916, little save an 
arrangement on paper. ‘The Act is, the Act stands,’ Lord Morley 
once exclaimed of a great parliamentary measure. But it was 
many months before this particular measure could stand upright. 
The tradeunion representatives, who first met the Government 
representatives at the Treasury in March 1915, and pledged them- 
selves, did so in good faith. But the restrictions were far stronger 
than they themselves knew. As a result, long after that meeting 
and the passing of the Act, the restrictions were in partial if not 
in full play throughout the munition areas, Army and Navy alike. 
The output of munitions grew, but still it was held back in all 


to the old country families, I do know that they make a brave attempt to 
serve their people. Lord Aberdeen may sell his land: but, in doing so, one 
of his first anxieties is to remember the interests of his tenantry, large and 


small. 
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directions by restrictions which the Act had not really removed. 
It was not till the summer of 1916, when we had been at war 
for the best part of two years, and the Battle of the Somme had 
started, that the question was really gripped. We have heard 
@ great deal about Clydeside during the War. Angry statements 
have been made about its condition in 1915, 1916, and 1917. 
‘Much-talkers’ have been given to declare that it was ‘ Bolshevik.’ 
That was nonsense; and it is worth while to recall the fact that 
Clydeside in 1916—as Mr. Balfour, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, would gladly subscribe—was about the first great 
labour district which at all thoroughly adopted dilution, being 
quickly and patriotically followed by, I think, Tyneside. The 
truth is, neither the Treasury Conference of 1915 nor the Muni- 
tions of War Act was thoroughly understood by, and brought home 
to, the great mass of the workers or the nation. The number 
of people was quite small who understood thoroughly that we 
could not hope to get enough munitions, and a great reserve of 
munitions—the reserve which ultimately saved our position after 
the German offensive in March 1918—until the restrictive prac- 
tices were removed. It is to the credit of Clydeside that the 
organisers and workers there were among the earliest to grasp 
this tremendously important truth. A year and a half after the 
start of the War, dilution was applied to 150 of the largest 
controlled establishments in Clydeside, and some 14,000 women 
had already been introduced into the engineering workshops. The 
reform was adopted by the engineers first, and later by the ship- 
builders. In August 1916 the restrictive rules and customs were 
so far abandoned for the war period that the special commissioners 
appointed for the district were able to hand over the question 
of dilution to the ordinary officials of the Ministry of Munitions. 
Clydeside was a restless district throughout the War. It is rest- 
less to-day ; a thing not hard to understand after one has moved 
a little among its seething hives of industry—where that mighty 
concert of the hammer goes on all day, and in 1918 continued 
through the night—and has seen something of its slums. It has 
been turbulent and passionate and threatening at times. Yet we 
should remember that it led the way in dilution. 

I do not propose to enter closely into the nature of the restric- 
tive practices, but the whole question is of such vital importance 
to-day, when we need output above all, that it is well to mention 
certain aims of the dilution commissioners. They wished to break 
down the strict lines of demarcation between the skilled workers 
in different branches, in order to bring in fresh labour where there 
was a deficiency by shifting it from places and trades where there 
was @ superfiuity ; and to upgrade unskilled or semi-skilled labour 
into skilled labour, introducing women particularly for that pur- 
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pose. They also wished to introduce into the shipyards, when 
practicable, certain pneumatic, hydraulic and electric tools, 
hitherto regarded as against the interests of the workers. Above 
all, they wished to get rid of those unwritten, very powerful 
customs by which an exceptional output was forbidden. For 
what reason had output been deliberately restricted hitherto? 
Many people have condemned the customs without coolly examin- 
ing their causes. These were two. First,.the workers had found 
that if they produced abundantly the rate of remuneration for 
piecework tended to drop; there was a disposition among the 
masters to regard a man producing an exceptional output as one 
who was making too much money, and so the rate of remunera- 
tion would fall. Secondly, the men believed that exceptional 
output by some led to others being flung out of employment. 
In other words, the unstinted labour of the stronger must lead 
to the semi-starvation and misery of the weaker. Even people 
who have private means, and are secure from actual want, often 
do not relish unemployment. It may not be a scourge to them, 
yet it may be an annoyance or indignity. But unemployment 
among workers who depend on their pay from week to week is 
a horrible, haunting terror. It is a terror for men who have only 
themselves to support and trouble about ; it is incomparably worse 
for those on whose efforts the security and decent comfort of wives 
and children depend. I don’t wonder the workers should take 
every precaution in their power to guard against or lessen the 
dangers of unemployment. That worker who is insensitive to 
the danger is not admirable. Probably he is of a low order of 
intelligence, or he is a drunkard. It is not so easy to come to 
an opinion about the man who is resolved, come what may, to 
turn out all the work of which he is physically capable—I am 
alluding not to war efforts but to the ordinary peace-time condi- 
tions. If, contrary to the experience or ingrained belief of the 
vast body of trade-union workers, he honestly disbelieves the 
theory that exceptional output leads to unemployment, I sym- 
pathise with him. In the welter and insecurity of our system 
to-day, it is natural he should wish to give all the comfort and 
safety he can to his family, let alone to himself. But my sym- 
pathy for him wilts if I discover that he does share the experience 
or ingrained belief of his fellows—namely, that unrestricted out- 
put results in unemployment within the trade—and, notwith- 
standing this, resolves to produce articles to his utmost capacity. 

Anyhow, apart from the question of whether the unrestricted 
worker is meritorious or not, the fact remains that the trade unions 
dread unemployment and are resolved to provide so far as they 
can against it by limiting output. For the purposes of the War 
they gave up their customs and rules; because they were insured 
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against unemployment and received a clear legal pledge that all 
their rights should be restored to them unimpaired after the War. 
So it is certain that, if the old wage and hire system is to con- 
tinue in anything like its form in 1914, we shall return to the 
habit of restricted output. Perhaps it may be mitigated at first 
because there appears to be no acute danger of unemployment 
in the near future. But that phase unfortunately will pass. 
Then—if we still cling to our wage and hire system—back we 
shall come to the horrors of unemployment and to the national 
ill of under-production ; and we shall be in throes of strikes, 
restrictions and all the miseries of the old war between capital 
and labour. I should take a gloomy view of the future if I thought 
that this tired system, out of touch with the age, was irreplace- 
able in the great industries. But happily it is doomed and passing 
away. So soon as we exchange it in the great factories for a 
-human settlement, a partnership between capital and labour, we 
shall reach a period of peace; and industry will be able to put 
into practice the great discoveries and inventions made during 


the past four years. = 
GrorGE A. B. Dewar. 





THE NEW LIGHT ON JUTLAND 


‘THERE has been some discussion on the tactics of the Jutland 
Battle, and no doubt there will be more,’ writes Lord Jellicoe 
in The Grand Fleet 1914-16, and he adds ‘I have endeavoured 
to give the facts, so that future discussions may take place with 
adequate knowledge.’ There can be no doubt about the value 
to future historians of the evidence which he has placed at their 
disposal. The great importance to them of his recital of the 
events which led through years of peace preparation, and through 
twenty-two months of war training and experience, to the hour 
and a half during which the British and German battle fleets 
were in action on the 31st of May 1916, lies in the fact that he 
tells them clearly what he knew, and why he took the steps” 
which he describes. Apart from the heroism of the personnel 
of the Fleet, from flag officer to boy seamam, the points that 
stand out most clearly are the importance of early information, 
and the increasing influence of the torpedo upon naval tactics. 
To attempt, in so confined a compass as an article of this 
length, to deal exhaustively with these important questions is 
far beyond my purpose. I would not dare to tread where several 
‘experts’ and retired Admirals have already been content to 
rush in and pronounce judgment. I think that in allotting credit 
for the result of the battle—which settled the question of sea- 
power between ourselves and the Germans once for all during 
the course of the present War—we must go back for about thirty 
years. I was then serving in the Admiralty, so I write with first- 
hand knowledge. Authorities responsible for our armaments in 
those days were still under the influence of the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1860, who advocated fortifications as a substitute 
for a fleet strong enough to perform the traditional functions of 
the Royal Navy. Those Commissioners arrived at the conclusion 
that 
even if it were possible that a fleet sufficient to meet the emergency of a 
svdden naval combination against this country could be kept available 
and fully manned in time of peace, such an application of the resources 
of the nation would lead to an outlay of the public revenue far exceeding 
the expenditure which would suffice for that object under other circum- 
stances, 
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and they clinched their argument by adding 


A pericdical renewal of the entire fleet would, even in ordinary circum- 
stances, be requisite about every thirty years. 


The whole of their findings were based upon a recital of 
what we had to defend, instead of upon the nature and strength 
of the forces which alone could prove a danger. Based upon 
such arguments, the standard of our strength was allowed to 
fall dangerously low, and the ‘sea sense’ of our nation brought 
about violent panics whenever there were clouds on the European 
horizon, notably in 1878 and in 1885. Lord Charles Beresford 
was one of the pioneers of the movement to combat that dangerous 
fallacy, and the valuable research work of Professor Laughton 
the naval historian greatly helped in educating the public to seek 
salvation by the only possible means, by basing the strength 
of our naval forces upon the strength and geographical distribution 
of other navies, and upon no other considerations. 

For many years we maintained a Two-Power standard, 
regardless of flag, and, with it, a policy of ‘ splendid isolation.’ 
No Powers were specified, which was an advantage in inter- 
national relationship. Soon afterwards difficulties arose about 
making financial provision for naval requirements, and these led 
to a policy of alliances and honourable obiigations being substituted 
for isolation and a free hand in policy. In the period preceding 
the War, of which Lord Jellicoe writes, we had adopted a standard 
of sixty per cent. in capital ships above the next strongest naval 
Power. An individual Power was thus indicated. Lord Jellicoe 
makes a strong point of the fact that the Sea Lords considered 
that we did not make sufficient provision for light craft, and that 
in order to obtain our needs in light cruisers we were obliged 
to keep below what the Sea Lords considered the minimum re- 
quirement in sea-going destroyers, capable of accompanying the 
Battle Fleet. He also criticises the design of our capital ships 
because the deck armour was too weak. This he attributes to 
the want of sufficient beam, which again was attributable to the 
need of docks, which ‘make no appeal to the imagination of the 
public.’ It was of course well known that, apart from this, there 
was in 1914 no dry dock between the Clyde and the Medway, 
passing North-about, that would take battleships of the existing 
type, excepting one privately owned dock on the banks of the 
Tyne. He also refers to the advantages possessed by the Ger- 
mans in having well-defended bases, while our fleet anchorages 
were dangerously exposed to attack. 

I do not propose to go further into these matters. We can 
leave them to historians, who will revive the old question of 
balance between expenditure on forts and on fleets. It might 


* 
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be advanced that if the Germans had put into mobile sea forces 
their expenditure upon fixed defences, the task of the Grand 
Fleet might have been still more difficult. It is rather my object 
in this article to study how our available resources were employed 
on the 31st of May 1916, using for my purpose the material 
which Lord Jellicoe has put so unreservedly at our disposal. 

The first of the many popular misconceptions about the Battle 
of Jutland which we can put on one side is the idea that the Grand 
Fleet put to sea on the 30th of May 1916 with more hope of meet- 
ing the ‘High Seas’ Fleet than in any of the previous ‘ sweeps’ 
of the North Sea to bring the enemy to action. It is true that 
when Lord Jellicoe did hear, on the 31st of May, of the north- 
ward movement of German forces, it occurred to him that they 
might have put to sea to try to cut off some of our light craft 
which had frequently shown themselves in the Skagerrak and 
off the coasts of Norway, but there was no information of the 
enemy’s intentions preceding the start of the Grand Fleet from 
the bases in Scotland and the Orkneys. 

Here I should like to interpose a note. In his preface, Lord 
Jellicoe writes : 

As is inevitable, much of the information is of a technical character, 

and though interesting to seamen, may prove less so to the general reader. 
Those who take this view may decide that Chapters IV. to X., inclusive, 
require only to be glanced at. 
The chapters to which he refers contain much information which 
bears upon the events of May 31. More especially do they 
show the normal distance arranged between the Battle Cruiser 
Fleet and the Battle Fleet, in order to allow the latter time for 
deployment based upon information obtained. We also learn the 
limitations imposed upon the movements of our capital ships by 
the shortage of destroyers required to protect them from the 
submarine menace. 

In describing the events of May 31 which culminated in the 
battle, I propose to rely upon diagrams, which explain in a 
small space movements which it would take many pages to 
describe. Taking these diagrams in order : The first shows the 
situation at 2 P.M. The main body of the Battle Fleet (First 
and Fourth Battle Squadrons) from Scapa Flow had met the 
Second Battle Squadron from Cromarty at 11.15 a.m., not far 
from a prearranged rendezvous at sea. 

For convenience in reference, a list of capital ships, showing 
their organisation, is given at the end of this article. It is 
important not to confuse the numbering of squadrons with the 
numbering of the ‘ divisions’ or columns in which the Battle Fleet 
was handled. The Second Battle Squadron included the 1st and 
2nd divisions, the Fourth Battle Squadron included the 3rd (led 
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by Lord Jellicoe in Iron Duke) and 4th divisions, and the First 
Battle Squadron the 5th and 6th divisions, the last-mentioned 
being led by Sir Cecil Burney, second in command, in 
Marlborough. 

Lord Jellicoe had intended to be at 2 P.M. at a position Long. 
4.15 E., Lat. 57.45 N. The position in which he is shown ‘in 
the diagram is Long. 3.45 E., Lat. 57.57 N., about twenty miles 
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N.N.W. of the prearranged rendezvous. A line of cruisers (Rear- 

Admirals Sir R. Arbuthnot in Defence, and H. L. Heath in 

Minotaur) was sixteen miles ahead, and the 3rd Squadron of . 
Battle Cruisers (Rear-Admiral Hon. H. Hood in Invincible) was 

twenty miles ahead, almost exactly at the prearranged rendezvous 

for the Battle Fleet itself. I propose to defer reference to the 

lighter craft, light cruisers and destroyers, until the influence of 

their disposal was apparent in the main action. 
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Referring to the same diagram (away to the Southward) we 
see two alternative positions at 2 P.M. plotted for the Battle 
Cruiser Fleet (Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty in Lion) and 
the Fifth Battle Squadron of fast Queen Elizabeth class battle- 
ships (Rear-Admiral Evan Thomas in Barham). I have been 
obliged to give these alternative positions because Lord Jellicoe 
gives them differently in the text and in his appended plan. 
I have not plotted the track, for want of a definite point of 
departure. 

There is an exact parallel in land war for Sir David 
Beatty’s mission. His force represented the ‘strategic cavalry,’ 
detached from an army in open warfare in order to obtain infor- 
mation about the position and movements of the hostile army, and 
conceal from the enemy the movements of their own. Strategic 
cavalry, in order to obtain or conceal such information, has 
frequently to fight hostile cavalry employed upon a similar 
mission. Sir David Beatty’s instructions were to move north- 
ward towards the main Battle Fleet. He was accordingly steering 
N.E. by E. at a speed of 19} knots when Galatea (Light Cruiser, 
Commodore Alexander Sinclair) reported enemy light cruisers in 
sight, and then, at 2.35 p.m., smoke as of a fleet. As I propose 
to devote this article to the Battle Fleet action, it will suffice to 
note here that course was altered, and at 3.31 p.m. the enemy’s 
battle cruisers were sighted. They steered towards the south 
to avoid Beatty’s manceuvre to cut them off. Of our battle 
cruisers Indefatigable was sunk at 4.6 P.M. and Queen Mary at 
4.26 p.m. At 4.38 Southampton (Light Cruiser, Commodore 
Goodenough) sighted the enemy’s battle fleet, which a couple 
of minutes afterwards was visible from Lion. The Battle Cruiser 
Fleet turned 16 points (180°) northward at 4.42 p.m. in Lat. 
56.333 N., Long. 5.49 E., and the Fifth Battle Squadron turned 
soon afterwards, apparently at about the same spot. The enemy 
battle cruisers conformed. We can content ourselves by noting 
that Beatty’s force performed its mission with great gallantry, 
locating the enemy’s main force and shepherding it to the north- 
ward towards our Battle Fleet, to which we will now return. 
The distance between the Battle Cruiser Fleet (Beatty) and Battle 
Fleet (Jellicoe) at 2 p.m. measures on the chart about 78 miles; 
the proposed junction between the fleets was necessarily delayed 
by Beatty’s southward movement in action with the enemy’s 
battle cruisers when they fell back upon their battleships. The 
danger of Beatty’s force being dealt with in detail by the High 
Seas Fleet before the British Battle Fleet could come to his 
assistance is of course likely to attract attention. Lord Jellicoe ex- 
plains that the extra turn of speed of Beatty’s and Evan Thomas’s 
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ships enabled them to keep out of range if necessary. It is 
interesting to note an historical parallel in a memorandum by 
Kempenfeldt during the American War of Independence, quoted 
by Sir Julian Corbett in his Principles of Maritime Strategy : 


When you have a squadron of observation to watch and attend upon 
their [the enemy’s] motions, such a squadron should be composed of two- 
decked ships only [that is, ships of the highest mobility] so as to assure its 
purpose. It must have the advantage of the enemy in sailing, else under 
certain circumstances it will be forced to battle or to give up some of its 
heavy sailers. : 


So does history repeat itself. 

Our Battle Fleet at 2 p.m. steered S. 50°E.* at a forward 
speed of 14 knots, zigzagging to avoid submarine attack. 
Galatea’s -wireless reports of enemy light cruisers and smoke as 
of a fleet were intercepted, and at 3.10 P.M. the signal was made 
to prepare for action. At 3.40 P.M. Beatty reported the enemy’s 
battle cruisers, and at 4 P.M. Hood’s (Third) Battle Cruiser 
Squadron was sent §.S.E. at 25 knots to join him. (This course 
apparently took the Third Battle Cruiser Squadron rather too far 
to the eastward, but it joined Beatty’s flag about two hours 
later, as will appear.) At 4.45 p.m. news of the presence of the 
enemy’s battle fleet arrived from Beatty. By 5 P.M. speed had 
been increased to 20 knots, and the course altered to S.E. by S. 
During the next hour many reports arrived, some of them con- 
flicting. The Battle Fleet at 5 p.m. was in Lat. 57.24N., Long. 
5.12E. ; at 6 p.m. in Lat. 57.11 N., Long. 5.39E. The formation 
of the fleet is indicated on the second diagram. The six divisions 
were in line with each other, the columns were led, in order from 
starboard to port, by the following flagships: Marlborough, 
Colossus, Benbow, Iron Duke, Orion, and King George V. Full 
details will be found in the table at the end of this article. The 
movements from 6 to 6.14 P.M. are indicated on diagram No. 2. 
Speed was reduced to 18 knots at 6.2 P.M. 

6.14 P.M. was the first critical moment. It was then that 
Lord Jellicoe received information which indicated that the 
enemy’s battle fleet, instead of being where he expected to find 
it, right. ahead, was on the starboard bow of the Marlborough, 
leading the starboard wing division. The position is indicated 
on the diagram, which fails conspicuously to represent the situa- 


2 For the uninitiated, the various methods employed by our seamen to 
describe bearings are somewhat confusing—e.g., degrees from N. or 8S. ; ‘ points ’ 
of 11§ degrees; points of the compass specified, such as W.N.W.; degrees from 
bow or beam; points from the same, and so on; but the labour of plotting 
on a chart all the bearings mentioned in Lord Jellicoe’s account will repay any 
reader with sufficient leisure. 
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tion because it does not give the idea of constant change and rapid 
movement. The enemy’s battle fleet was not yet in sight of 
the Fleet flagship. Beatty’s battle cruisers could be seen moving 
from W. to E. across the front. Evan Thomas’s Fifth Battle 
Squadron was approaching from the westward. Of the two cruiser 
squadrons ahead of the Battle Fleet, the First (Arbuthnot’s) was 
closing and steering to cross the bows of Lion (Beatty’s flagship). 
The Second (Heath’s) had formed in line ahead in front of the 
other (eastern) wing. The light craft had not had time to take 
up their battle positions in front of, and beyond, the flank columns 
of battleships. The Third Battle Cruiser Squadron (Hood) was 
out of sight, away to the E.S.E. 


es Disgram NR —— [Copyright] 
Abkrenimate Seale King OG, oe JUTLAND 
ao orien, (Defdoyment at 6:16 Pm) 


(Sea Miles) 
fron Duke G.G.A 
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DraGram 2 


{ have mentioned the weakness of diagrams, which give no 
idea of rapid relative movement. An immediate decision was 
required. The fleet, covering a frontage of about five miles, had 
not yet been deployed for action ; deployment would take twenty 
minutes; the enemy's fleet was met with sooner than Lord 
Jellicoe had expected, and in a different direction. The battle- 
ships were moving through the water at about 600 yards a minute; 
the enemy had been approaching at about the same speed in his 
movement northward, and he had now turned to the eastward. 
There is no parallel with the old days when wind was the motive 
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power and one force had secured the weather gage ; fleets could 
not then approach each other from opposite directions at high 
speed. Movements that might take days or hours in the sailing 
era now take minutes, or even seconds, and conjecture has taken 
the place of personal observation of the movements of a hostile 
fleet. No great fleet action had taken place under modern con- 
ditions, but such experience as could be acquired by fleet exercises 
had taught these lessons: that seagoing torpedo craft would be 
likely to play a great part; that dangers from mine and torpedo 
made it undesirable to get behind a hostile fleet; and that, with 
our superiority in heavy gun-power, an advantage would be gained 
by engaging the enemy beyond the range of his auxiliary arma- 
ment and torpedoes. Visibility was bad, owing to drifting mist 
and smoke. If we sought a parallel on land, the best we could 
find would be a cavalry combat in misty weather between great 
masses, the leaders being obliged to form their decisions and issue 
their orders while moving at a gallop with their forces. 

The Admiral formed his plan, and diagram No. 2 shows 
the direction of movement in carrying out his order to ‘Form 
line of battle on the port wing column on a course S.E. by E.’ 
(The cavalryman with whom I drew a parallel will notice that 
battleships cannot deploy straight to the front because they 
manceuvre at equal speed. Deployment must be to a flank, and 
the attendant delay must be faced.) I do not think that any 
reference is required to criticisms that the Battle Fleet should have 
deployed in the other direction, to starboard. I think that such 
critics have fallen into the common error of treating naval dia- 
grams as representing fixed and not moving forces. They ignore 
the fact that the High Seas Fleet was moving rapidly to the east- 
ward, and that the Grand Fleet must obviously turn in that 
direction to get ahead of them, and, if possible, ‘ cross the T.’ 

Before leaving this diagram, we must note that Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot’s (1st) Cruiser Squadron, ahead of the Battle Fleet, lost 
heavily. Defence and Warrior just got across Beatty’s bows and 
then came under heavy fire. Defence was sunk, Warrior got 
away but sank before reaching harbour. Black Prince also seems 
to have got away, but.in what direction is not known. She is 
believed to have been sunk during the night. Duke of Edin- 
burgh joined the 2nd Cruiser Squadron to the eastward. To 
avoid a digression later I will here note that Hood’s (8rd) Battle 
Cruiser Squadron joined ahead of Beatty’s force on its 
way to get in front of the Battle Fleet on the new bearing. 
Invincible (Admiral Hood’s flagship) was sunk at 6.33 P.M., and 
his other battle cruisers then joined up astern of the Battle Cruiser 


Fleet. 
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For subsequent movements of the Battle Fleet we must now 
pass to the third Diagram : 
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This diagram represents the critical period of the battle, 
between 6.16 and 8.30 p.M., and I hope that it will speak for 
itself. For greater simplicity I have given the approximate track 
of King George V., leading the fleet when in line ahead, instead 
of that of the Fleet Flagship (Iron Duke), the ninth ship in the 
line in that formation. Between 6.16 and 6.50 P.M. the forma- 
tion was in single line ahead. The Fifth Battle Squadron had 
been too late to cross the front with the Battle Cruisers. The 
Warspite’s helm had jammed, and she had turned towards the 
enemy and received serious damage when Evan Thomas was 
executing a skilful turn to avoid the Marlborough’s (6th) Divi- 
sion. The remainder of this squadron by 6.38 P.M. had joined 
up in rear of the Battle Fleet, which passed the point marked 6.16. 
When Beatty’s force had cleared ahead, the fleet speed was 
increased from 14 to 17 knots, and by this time the course 
had been altered from S.E. by E. to S.E. At 6.50 p.m. the 
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course of the fleet was altered ‘by divisions‘ to S. (Diagram 
No. 2 gave a representation of the fleet in a line of divisions, 
each in column, and steaming on a bearing on Fleet Flagship ; 
there is a similar indication of this formation at 7.59-8.30 P.M. 
on this diagram.) All ships made the two-point turn shown at 
7.5 P.M. ‘together,’ in order to shorten the range to the enemy. 
A turn to §. at 7.10 P.M. brought the fleet in the same formation 
as before. 

The next half-hour was the most critical of all. The enemy's 
fleet had been headed off its course and obliged to turn south- 
ward to prevent our battleships from gaining a great advantage 
in concentrated gunfire, and a favourable opportunity for launch- 
ing torpedoes. Our light craft would also have been suitably 
placed for torpedo attack launched on the bow of the enemy if 
he had held on to an easterly course. As matters stood, he had 
the advantage of the light after his turn to the southward. Visi- 
bility was bad and patchy. A light wind, force 2, was blowing 
from W.S.W., and the funnel and gun smoke was drifting towards 
our line. The enemy’s exact course and formation are difficult 
to arrive at from the information at present at our disposal. The 
points marked 7.15 and (7.15) indicate where some of his capital 
ships were seen at that time, the former from Iron Duke, the 
latter from Colossus. This seems to show that his fleet was 
in line ahead, extending for over eight miles, and that his course 

“was about 8. by W., and therefore somewhat divergent from 
that (S.) of our own fleet. We can gather how uneven the light 
was from the fact that Iron Duke could see the ships at point 7.15, 
but not those at point (7.15), although so much nearer to her. 
About half an hour earlier some torpedoes had crossed the course 
of the last ships in the fleet, and at 6.54 p.m. the Marlborough 
had been torpedoed. . 

About 7.10 p.m. a flotilla of enemy destroyers and light craft 
was sighted at the point marked I on the diagram. Our own 
light craft had been racing up to their stations, but had not had 
time to reach them since the sudden deployment and the westerly 
turns ; for that reason they were not suitably placed to counter 
the threatened torpedo attack, which the enemy destroyers were 
in a position to deliver most effectively from well before the beam. 
Experience in fleet exercises (and common sense) had shown that 
a line of battleships so threatened offers a very easy target to 
torpedoes crossing their course. The proportion of target to space 
between the targets is then at its greatest. It is obvious that 
a ship offers a bigger target ‘broadside on’ than ‘end on.’ It 
was clearly desirable for that reason to turn at the right moment 
either towards the direction from which the torpedoes were 
launched, or away from that direction. Adoption of the first 
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alternative would mean that the torpedoes would be met with 
going at high speed; if the second alternative was adopted they 
would be going more slowly and approaching the end of their 

run, and under such conditions battleships could avoid them more 

easily by alterations of helm. As a result of previous trials a 

decision seems to have been arrived at to turn ‘away’ if the actual 

launching of the torpedoes was not observed; to turn ‘towards’ 

if the launching of the torpedoes was observed. The former con- 

ditions had prevailed in torpedo attacks on individual ships which 

had occurred earlier in the day, and in all cases the turn ‘away’ 

had been made, both by our own and by enemy ships. 

Lord Jellicoe explains the reasons for his decision. He held 

on.to his course (8.) until the time estimated. for the torpedoes 
to arrive, and then, as the launching had not been observed, turned 
“away ’ two points. . This turn is shown at 7.23 on the diagram ; 
another turn of two points in the same direction for a short time 
is not shown, the scale being too small to represent it clearly. 
About twenty or more torpedoes crossed the line at about the 
time they were expected. They were seen by the look-outs; 
fine seamanship was displayed by many of the captains, and all 
the torpedoes avoided, some only by a few yards. At 7.25 P.M. 
enemy destroyers were seen at the point marked II, but their 
attack was countered by our light craft (4th Light Cruiser 
Squadron), which had then had time to arrive on the scene. At 
7.33 P.M. course was altered to 8..by W., and at 7.41 P.M. to 
S.W., on which course the fleet was again formed in single line 
ahead. . 
. Although observed by: Valiant, Malaya, Marlborough, St. 
Vincent, Barham, Revenge, and- possibly by. other ships about 
which we are not told,.a very important manoeuvre by-the German 
battle fleet. during the above-mentioned torpedo attacks’ was 
not. seen from the Fleet Flagship or from neighbouring: ships in 
the line on account: of the bad light, mist, and-smoke- The 
enemy made an abrupt alteration-.of course- to the . westward, 
covered by a screen of artificial smoke. This mancuvre saved 
his fleet. His turn is indicated on the diagram, and his inten- 
tion was obviously to break off the action. We need not devote | 
any thought to the German Admiral’s claim that he turned towards 
the W. and S.W. to find an enemy whom he confesses to have 
last seen to the N. and N.E. of him. 

At'7.59 p.m. the Battle Fleet altered course to w. by divi- 
sions, and held to this course until 8.30 P.M., when the light was 
failing, and the fleet was turned to S.W., according to Lord 
Jellicoe’s plan (the narrative says ‘ approximately W.S.W.’); and 
at 9 p.wt. to S., by divisions. Lord Jellicoe’s book and Sir 
David Beatty’s despatch agree-in condemning the idea of fleet 
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actions by night, and I gather that naval opinion universally 
supports the same view; the southerly course was steered in 
order to cut off the High Seas Fleet from its base and engage 
it by daylight. 

The space at my disposal does not allow me to trace the 
events of the night, or to examine the reasons why the desired 
result was not attained ; but again we find that important informa- 
tion did not reach its destination. I regret that I have been 
obliged to confine attention to the capital ships, especially to 
the battleships, about which Lord Jellicoe writes with first-hand 
knowledge, because they came under his more immediate observa- 
tion. The doings of the battle cruisers on ahead, and of the 
lighter craft; the heroism of their Captains and crews expos- 
ing themselves freely without armour protection within effec- 
tive range of the heaviest gunfire in order to advance the end 
in view, will fill many pages to be written on the history of the 
battle. 

Lord Jellicoe’s book is a human document of great value, and 
the lessons that stand out will be clear to all readers. The 
increase in the size of fleets and change in motive power have 
made the same difference in sea battles that modern conditions 
have brought about in battles on land. An Admiral commanding 
a large fleet, like a General with a large army, must now form 
his decisions on what he hears, rather than upon his own personal 
observation; he must depend more upon others for his 
information. 

In order to learn lessons for future guidance, our Naval Staff 
will, doubtless concentrate their attention upon improving a 
system of communication under which the Commander-in-Chief 
at the Jutland battle formed: his most important decisions on 
insufficient information, and the three cases that stand out are :— 
at 6.14 p.M., when the enemy’s battle fleet was found to be closer 
and on a different bearing from that expected ; between 7.15 and 
7.30 P.M., when the enemy made his important turn to the west- 
ward in full view of many of our battleships without the news 
reaching the Fleet Flagship; and during the night, when the 
enemy's course was not known, although his heavy ships were 
in touch with some of our light forces. But such conditions are 
not unusual in the ‘fog of war.’ 

We have learned once for all that the seagoing torpedo-craft, 
under favourable conditions, can exert a dominating influence 
upon the issue of a fleet action, but the gun still holds its own 
as the decisive long-range weapon. 

Although we know now that the enemy’s ships were hit by 
gun and torpedo far more often than .our own, his losses were 
less serious. Lord Jellicoe attributes this to three causes: the 
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better protection of the enemy’s ships, the better fuses in his 
shell, and the proximity of his harbours. About the momentous 
decisions come to during the course of the great battle he has, 
in his own words, ‘endeavoured to give the facts’; in future 
such questions as fleet formations, fleet speed, and alterations 
of course, can now be discussed, by those who desire to do so, 
‘with adequate knowledge.’ The outstanding lesson of all is 
a lesson already learned in land war under modern conditions— 
the importance of early and reliable information to responsible 
commanders. 

The Battle of Jutland followed the normal course of 
historic sea battles in which the personnel on one side was not 
conspicuously inferior. The weaker fleet escaped annihilation by 


retreat. 
GEORGE ASTON. 





GREEK AND ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


I HAVE long desired to utter a word on behalf of my beloved 
poets of the ancient world; but I know that it is a perilous 
adventure which may be denounced as the paradox of a veteran 
_ scholar. Common sense tries to hold me back and whispers 


Periculosae plenum opus aleae 
tractas, et incedis per ignes 
suppositos. . . 
But the die is cast; and here is my favourite paradox which I 
throw down in defiance of the orthodox critics. It is this: 
In pure unmixed tragedy, the highest and most potent form 
of poetry, the Attic dramatists are still unsurpassed in power. 
I explain the words of my challenge. I mean tragedy, not 
drama, and tragedy in its massive elemental form, free from 
romantic, subsidiary, or melodramatic admixture; tragedy every 
word of which adds to the pathos; which from first to last 
holds the emotions spell-bound with an overmastering sense of 
pity, sympathy, dread. I say that Aeschylus and his successors 
in Athens did achieve this. No moderns have surpassed—have 
not quite equalled—them. Some may say ‘We do not like 
tragedy in the pure, unmitigated, sable hue you describe.’ I 
reply ‘They do not know real tragedy.” Perhaps they cannot 
bear it. The Greeks could. 

Of course, I know the outcry that will follow these words— 
‘Do you mean to put Shakespeare below them?’ Let me clear 
up this at once. I have always maintained that Shakespeare is 
the greatest poet of mankind—far above even Homer, Dante, 
Milton, Goethe, or any of them. He is this by reason of his 
vast knowledge of human nature, of his supreme mastery of 
every type of poetry—tragic, comic, lyric, gnomic, even of melo- 
drama, and farce. No other poet had such a range of genius, 
such encyclopaedic thought, such witchery of language—nay, 
some of his profound passages are in prose not in verse. In the 
piece I contributed to the noble Book of Homage,’ I imagined 
all the dramatists of the world conferring the prize of drama on 
our Shakespeare, and I made Aristophanes say in the name of 


1 Oxford Press, 4to., 1916. 
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the Attics, ‘None of us old fellows ever pretended to wear both 
comic and tragic wreath. He alone has mingled both : he made 
Mirth and Terror—Fantasy and Reality—join in one irresistible 
dance of glorious life.’ Let no one say that I undervalue Shake- 
speare. I worship him as the greatest of all poets. My point 
is that in pure, i.e. severe, unalloyed tragedy, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles are still unchallenged masters. Shakespeare did not 
use this sublime form of tragedy. Only once perhaps, in Macbeth, 
did he come near it. His audience would not endure it. No 
modern audience would. But it is the grandest, truest form 
of tragic art. 

Why is pure, unqualified tragedy the grandest form of poetry 
—why are Shakespeare’s tragedies less true examples of this 
master art of verse than were the Attics of the fifth century 
B.c.? Because then tragedy had a religious sanction, was the 
sacrament of a religious cult, was a rare national ceremony, was 
inspired by intense patriotic enthusiasm, was absolutely clear 
of any mercantile spirit, was a free gift to all citizens by aid 
of the State and private munificence; and lastly, because it 
appealed to the passionate interest of the most emotional and 
most artistic public that ever listened to what we call ‘a play,’ 
but which they called a sacred ‘Act.’ These occasions of 
national festival, arising out of the national worship, 
and regarded as acts of devotion to the country’s gods, 
drew audiences of highly trained critics compared with which the 
rabble who smoked and drank in the pit of the Globe, and the 
bedizened Osrics who lounged and jested on the stage, were vulgar 
idlers—and even the petits maitres who listened to Corneille 
and Racine were cliques of cynical littérateurs. The ideals, the 
locality, the audience, the atmosphere of the theatre which pro- 
duced the Trilogy were infinitely nobler than the ideals, the stage, 
the tone, the frequenters of the theatre that produced Hamlet. 
They were on a grander scale, had a loftier aim, and a far more 
aesthetic world to award the prize. Shakespeare was the greatest 
poetic genius ever given to man. But it was not given even 
to him to sweep away his environment, to defy his contempo- 
raries, to recall the ages of civic and poetic polytheism which 
were gone for ever. 

Imagine the conditions of a tragedy at Athens, on one of 
the great national festivals. A festival there was not as with us 
are Christmas, Whitsun, or a Bank Holiday, but as are in America 
the 4th of July, Independence Day, or in France the 14th of July, 
the Day of the Republic. Worship of divinities in Greece meant 
noble public ceremonies, the religion of Art, the glorification of 
their City. With garlands, songs, and sacred images the citizens 
at dawn crowded to the vast theatre of Dionysus. It is carved 
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out of the rock of the Acropolis, and the marble seats rise, tier 
above tier, so that thirty thousand persons can be seated, see 
and hear. . In the centre stands the altar with incense, dedicated 
to the god, all in the radiant air of Greece, in sight of the temple 
and the statue of the patron Goddess. All citizens are admitted, 
at first without payment, then with a nominal ticket to secure 
order of placing under the theatre stewards. In the midst the 
Chorus chant their hymns and tread their evolutions to the sound 
of flutes. There that huge assembly sat through a long day of 
ten or twelve hours, bringing with them flowers, baskets of light 
food, cushions, and fans or straw hats, eagerly watching the 
performance of which they were to judge the prize. The whole 
city thrills with excitement. Only chosen dramas are allowed 
to be repeated. There is no profit to be gained ; no money risked 
or won; the prize is a tripod of bronze awarded to the patriotic 
citizen who provides the cost of the show. 

In my mind’s eye, I can watch the scene, for I have myself 
stood on the stage of the theatre of Athens, as well as that of 
Syracuse, and have recited passages from the dramatists which 
were perfectly heard by my companions on the top benches. 
There would be no footlights, lime-lamps, constant change of 
scenery, and all the mechanical tricks of the modern stage, no 
hurrying to the theatre at night from the day’s work, and hurry- 
ing away before the end to catch the tram, or to get to a dance. 
Above all, there was no business manager watching the till, no 
actor playing to the gallery, no man anxious for a ‘big run’ of 
the piece. There was nothing ‘caviare to the general’; there 
was no appetite for buffoonery, gore, or torture, at least not in 
tragedy proper. The entire day was given up to worship of the 
god, national pride, and high art. Surely these were nobler 
conditions, a purer atmosphere, than when a crowd, accustomed 
to bear-baiting and bull-fights, gloated over a succession of ghastly 
episodes, whilst an actor ‘bombasted out the blank verse’ of 
The Jew of Malta, or of Tamburlaine, or even let us say of Timon 
of Athens? Was our mighty genius able to free himself from 
the conditions of his time? Did he not play for hire? Did he 
not write to make his fortune? Could he resist the call of the 
house, eager to see the curtain fall on a stage ‘choked with 
corpses ’ ? 

I must explain :—for I can feel the cries of anger and of 
derision which this last sentence of mine will arouse. I say 
it again, I revel in ‘ Marlowe’s mighty line’ about as much as 
Swinburne did. I honour Shakespeare not ‘short of idolatry’ 
but with actual idolatry. TI rejoice in all that modern drama has 
gained by its breadth, freedom, variety, subtlety, and humanity. 
Of course T am a ‘modernist’ in poetry. I well know all ‘that 
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the Attic stage sacrificed by its conventions, its limits, its condi- 
tions,—if you will, its superstitions. Masks, buskins, plastic 
scenery, the inevitable Messenger, the moralising Chorus, are 
henceforth impossible, and were even then chains on the poet, 
an encumbrance to the audience. The drama strictly limited to 
national festivals, and maintained by private munificence or State 
agency, is as dead and gone as Dionysus and Athena. At the 
same time, Attic drama had things we miss. Those who have 
seen tragedies performed by daylight or in the open air well know 
how much artificial light costs us in true art. The most truly 
tragic Hamlet I ever saw was played without any scenery at all. 
The simplicity, reserve, majesty, of the Attic stage in costume, 
setting, and machinery, are lost to us. The Greek Chorus filled 
an office which is most badly needed in our drama, and is very 
ill supplied in modern tragedies by the lyrical and moral element 
forcing itself into the dialogue, or rioting in needless monologues. 
Lastly, let me be understood as saying not only that any revival 
of ancient tragedy is utterly hopeless—but also that it never was 
at all perfect or ideal—and may yet be followed by a far grander 
type in the future of human art. 

The conditions and surroundings of Attic tragedy imposed 
limitations which kept it conventional and in one sense even 
embryonic; but I cannot admit that all which modern practice 
has added is true progress and development. At least these 
antique conditions secured what in my view is the grandest type 
of tragedy—I mean that form of drama in which the emotion of 
the audience is kept at the uttermost tension of sympathy with 
human agony, anxiety in the issue of mortal struggle between 
great characters, and the atmosphere of noble souls above the 
range of our daily life. In Greek tragedy we are lifted up into 
a world of passion, of extraordinary catastrophes, heroic virtues 
and daemonic crimes—and whilst our nerves throb with interest 
in these great crises of human destiny, in the grapple of titanic 
beings, nothing is suffered to come between us and those who play 
their tragic parts, nothing of gross and humorous life can disturb 
our gaze, nothing is heard or seen that brings us down to the level 
of common existence and vulgar commonplace.  Aristotle’s 
description of tragedy is as familiar as it is profound. Tragedy, 
he says, presents us with actions of a solemn kind, which by 
means of what is terrible and pitiful cleanse the spirit from all 
mean or sordid associations. Now Attic tragedy at its best did 
this with a direct and simple stroke such as romantic tragedy for 
all its many resources and breadth never was able to achieve. 

Of course I am carried away with delight by the magic of 
Shakespeare’s versatility, his immeasurable insight into every 
vein in the human soul, by his royal mastery of every human 
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passion. My point is that this vast range of interest, this sense 
of omniscience which often seems to us like inspiration, disturbs 
and dulls the attention of ordinary mortals whose whole minds 
should be fixed on the tragedy—i.e. on the terrible and pitiable 
catastrophe they come to witness and to feel. We often hear 
that the interludes, secondary plot, even comic scenes, inter- 
polated into romantic tragedy, are needed as relief to the tension, 
enable us to bear the strain. I see the poetic and the moral 
value, nay let me add, the melodramatic force, of such scenes as 
Hamlet at the grave, or with the players, or with Osric; but, 
whilst this adds to our interest in Hamlet’s psychology, it blunts 
our pity for his tragic end. Do we really thrill with compassion 
as the dead lie about the stage ina heap? No! we gather up our 
wraps, and we say ‘Well! Fechter made a better Prince!’ 
Hamlet we all say—and I too say—is the most fascinating drama 
in all human poetry. It is this because it is not simply pure 
unrelieved tragedy—but is the most splendid form which romantic 
tragedy ever achieved. 

You may say ‘ We prefer this romantic tragedy—this meta- 
physical subtlety, this revelation of character, this mystery in the 
convolutions of man’s brain. We need this relief from the strain 
of emotion.’ Be it so. But this is obtained by sacrificing the 
potent moral efficacy of intensive pity—i.e. of pure tragedy. 
Now pure tragedy is the ideal culmination of dramatic poetry. 

The Witches, the Porter, in Macbeth—alas! one of the 
tragedies most cruelly mangled by interpolations—are rather poor 
stuff in themselves and add nothing to the tragic power. I have 
seen on the stage the greatest actors of our time in Macbeth ; and 
I confess that, whilst the tremendous scenes we all know by 
heart are Shakespeare at his highest, the play as it stands in our 
texts by common consent is loose in construction, and as a whole 
is not Shakespeare in his mastery of tragic sublimity. I have 
seen two great Italian actors play Othello, which in form is the 
most organic of all our tragedies, but I cannot say that the inter- 
ludes of vulgar riot and vice gave me any relief from watching 
the diabolic craft of Iago and the agony of the heroic Moor. And 
as Johnson says, the end of Othello is not at all deepened or 
heightened by the stabbings and bloodshed of the others, when our 
eyes are strained to ‘look on the tragic loading of this bed.’ 
Evidently, the Elizabethan audience would have a big ‘ butcher’s 
bill,’ and he who had to satisfy them in order to live was forced 
into what is melodrama rather than tragedy. The great cata- 
strophes of Aeschylus and Sophocles close with one concentrated 
note of pity and awe. 

Romeo and Juliet is an immortal idyll of love rather than a 
real tragedy, and the intermediate scuffles and masques and the 
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gross old Nurse rather jar on an idyll, but they are delightful in 
romantic drama. ‘The play is better perhaps to read than to see, 
for the end on the stage gets somewhat confused and impossible. 
Few of the tragedies indeed can be performed quite as they are 
printed. Hamlet as printed is too long for one evening. And 
parts of the other tragedies have to be adapted to a modern 
audience. I hold Lear.to be at once the mightiest and most 
profound embodiment of Shakespeare’s genius—but as a poem— 
an epic—a human apocalypse—rather than an acting tragedy. It 
is rarely put on the stage—it loses and does not gain by being 
acted—it cannot be really acted. I have witnessed it in perform- 
ance more than once by the best men of our time. But to me, 
at any rate, the effect was rather to make me wish I had never 
seen it on the stage. Thus Shakespeare’s prodigious power of 
creation swept him up into a world of imagination above the 
range of visual tragedy proper. We all read and ponder over 
Lear. We do not wish to see it—we do not hope to see it acted. 
But tragedy means scenes placed before our eyes in very sub- 
stance and truth—agony seen, not described. 

Whence comes this cry for ‘relief’ in a tragic crisis? The 
Greeks were far more emotional and excitable than any British 
audience. They wanted no comic or picturesque interludes. 
The wail of Cassandra, the farewell speech of Antigone, reach the 
top note of poignant pathos. The outburst of Clytemnestra over 
the corpse of her husband, the yells of the Furies as they hunt 
Orestes down—at which they say the women fainted and the men 
howled aloud in the theatre—have never been surpassed in 
tremendous horror. The last scene in the Prometheus when ‘ the 
earth rocked in a cataclysm and the sky was rent by whirlwinds, 
lightning, and thunder,’ was the most awful ever imagined in 
drama. The Greeks revelled in all this, though they craved for 
no bloodshed, poison, and assassination on the open stage, as did 
the groundlings of the Globe. For one thing, Greek tragedies 
were much shorter. The three plays of the Trilogy are hardly 
longer than Hamlet. Then, the Chorus supplied the rest between 
each scene, when the mind could dwell on the development of the 
plot and could be charmed by pure lyric. Again, between each 
drama, each hardly longer than one modern act, there was an 
interval allowed for movement, refreshment, conversation, 
perhaps for exchange of critical opinion and formation of the 
popular judgment on the piece. All this enabled an Athenian 
audience to concentrate its whole soul on the scenes of awe and 
pathos, and they would resent the intrusion of Aristophanic fun 
or farce. . 

Now a word as to the Chorus. It is an indispensable part in 
Attic drama; in truth, the drama grew out of the Chorus. The 
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Chorus is essentially antique—bound up with ancient worship, the 
festival habit, and civic life. It cannot be reproduced in modern 
times when, at least in Northern Europe, public parades, religious 
processions, hymns, and gymnastic reviews are out of use. At 
Rome Seneca used and abused the Chorus out of measure. But 
the modern classical drama has made little of it. Racine used the 
Chorus in the exceptional case of the two Biblical dramas written 
for school girls. On the few occasions on which Shakespeare and 
Marlowe have a Chorus as Prologue, the effect is conventional and 
queer, in spite of some magnificent verse. But at Athens the 
Chorus had a great part—a double part. It made the whole 
performance a solemn and civic act of ritual. It shed over the 
scenes of terror the grace of high lyric poetry, a sacred conse- 
cration, the moral truth, leaving the dialogue and the great 
declamations free from florid ornament. 

All this we moderns cannot recover. I once witnessed the 
attempt to reproduce the choral tragedy by a troupe of professional 
dancers in a circus, with the audience seated round them in a 
circle, the actors on a separate raised stage. The effect was 
artificial and cold, and it was even worse when this was attempted 
for Oedipus in a London theatre. The Bradfield College 
Agamemnon, performed in Greek in the open air in a chalk 
quarry, was much better. But the sacred fire on the altar, the 
chant to the patron deity, the procession of elders or of virgins— 
all this means nothing to us now. So the Chorus on a modern 
stage becomes an impracticable relic of the past. 

The Attic dramatists threw into the Chorus the most brilliant 
flights of their poetic souls. By a people accustomed to open-air 
hymns the words of the most dithyrambic poetry were perfectly 
heard. In all poetry there is nothing more awful than that 
Chorus in the Agamemnon about nursing the lion cub; nothing 
more profound than that Chorus in the Antigone—‘ of all wonders 
none is more wonderful than Man’; nothing is more lyric than 
the hymn to the Sun-god in The Maidens of Trachinia, or the 
lovely caressing songs of the Sea Nymphs in Prometheus. And 
Euripides too made superb use of the Chorus which he tried to 
transform, as he often tried to transform tragedy proper ; and in 
his Ion he gave the choral art to the protagonist. Altogether the 
Chorus gave to Attic tragedy a greater quantity of imaginative 
poetry and airy lyricism than is found in any romantic drama— 
even in A Midsummer Night’s Dream or in The Tempest. I say 
quantity, not quality of poetry. 

But the Chorus had a second and most important use—apart 

from its value in affording relief from strain and satisfying the 
love of lyrical charm. Above all, it left the dialogue and the set 
speeches—i.e. the action*of the drama—free from the language 
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of fancy and superfluous adornment. It kept the plot, or core of 
tragedy, true to the level of a grand realism proper to critical 
incident and direct assertion of will. Now in romantic drama 
the characters—even more or less in Shakespeare’s—break out in 
mid-action into similes, allusions, exaggeration proper to dithy- 
rambic poetry but contrary to nature in moments for decisive 
deeds and big resolves. Shakespeare’s redundant imagination 
clothes the resolute purpose of hard, cruel, practical men with a 
wealth of imagery—superb as poetry, but actually clouding the 
immediate aim and retarding the direct action. We so love the 
poetic ornament that we will not see that it is often not only out 
of place but false to real life. With Marlowe this constantly 
became a superb rant, and with all the Elizabethans it was often 
an almost farcical storm of big words and sesquipedalian declama- 
tion. Loyalty to our mighty poet must not blind us to the fact 
that the Oestrus of inspiration too often drove even him to crowd 
a speech of breathless action with wreaths of fancy and with 
obscure tropes. He was too great a poet to be able to check his 
Pegasus to keep on earth in the sphere of pure tragedy. 

Now I see that I must try to justify this shocking heresy. | 
will not take an early play or a play not wholly his own. I put 
aside Titus and Timon—the Histories, and dramas which are not 
true tragedies. Romeo and Juliet is an idyll more than a tragedy. 
But even in a rhapsodic idyll can extravagance go further than a 
girl not yet fourteen saying : 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 


Toward Phoebus’ lodging; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the West—etc., etc. ? 


Beautiful—lyric—but almost euphuistic. Now Sophocles would 
put this in the Chorus, not in the mouth of Antigone or Electra. 
Again Romeo, this virgin’s lover, is described as ‘day in night,’ 
and will ‘ lie upon the wings of night, whiter than new snow on a 
raven’s back.’ Beautiful! we all say, but not Sophoclean tragedy. 
And when the crone tells her that Romeo had killed Tybalt, she 
breaks out : 


O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Dove-feathered raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 


Poetry ! yes, romantic poetry !—is it nature? And, surely, there 
is rank euphuism in the lines 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 


So fairly bound? O that deceit should dwell 
Tn such a gorgeous palace! 


Romeo is first a vile ‘book’ and then a gorgeous ‘palace.’ Do 
war-brides talk like that? 
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Turn to Hamlet. I will not accuse Hamlet of bombast, 
because the Prince was a poet (I often think was one Will of 
Stratford himself), at least he was in a state of fierce excitement 
and was pretending to be crazy till at last he forgot that his 
madness was not real. But most of the others break into furious 
poetic tropes—the King, the Queen, Laertes, Horatio. Horatio 
was a scholar and, speaking of the Moon, he says—to the sentry 
at his post— 

the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse, etc., etc. 


Fancy a young Captain (from Oxford) so addressing Tommies in 
the trenches. So too, the King even on his knees speaks splendid 
poetry. And the Queen’s exquisite dirge over the brook where 
Ophelia lay—poetry that might make Shelley, Keats and Words- 
worth green with envy—is utterly unnatural in the first hour of a 
woman’s sorrow. Sophocles would have put it in the Chorus, 
not in a dialogue; and he certainly would not allow Laertes to 
reply with the shocking conceit that, as his sister had had too 
much of water, he will try not to shed tears. Oh dear! And 
then Laertes in the grave, holding his dead sister in his arms, 
calls out to the comic grave-diggers to throw up earth enough to 
make a mountain ‘ to o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head of blue 
Olympus.’ Surely all this is to ‘out-herod Herod.’ Is it not 
‘a robustious fellow tearing a passion to tatters, to split the ears 
of the groundlings ’? 

No Greek audience would have endured such rant—imitated 
from Seneca at his worst, nor would they have endured to see 
eight of the characters in Hamlet killed off—five of them on the 
stage. In Greek tragedies, murder is not committed before the 
eyes of the spectators, and one pathetic death makes the tragedy. 
Half a dozen corpses rather confuse and blunt the emotions. So 
does the end of Othello, which has long been recognised as bathos, 
and is not played out on the stage with all the stabbings and 
bloodshed which disturb our sense of pathos in Desdemona’s 
death. Othello truly says: 


Rude am I in my speech, 
And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace. 


And yet his ‘unvarnished tale’ discourses about Anthropophagi. 
And he says of himself— 
when light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dullness 
My speculative and officed instruments :—— 


his helmet may be made into a saucepan, etc. etc. Then he 
tells Iago that his thoughts, ‘like to the Pontic Sea,’ keep due 
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on ‘to the Propontic and the Hellespont.’ And in his last 
gasping words he describes himself as 
one whose subdued eyes. . . 


Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 





Poetic. Yes! but is it nature? 

Then as to Macbeth—I think the most truly tragic of the 
tragedies on the stage, when well acted and free from extravagant 
witch-pantomime, sword-play, and from useless scenes which may 
not be Shakespeare at all. I have myself seen Macready, Phelps, 
Irving, Tree and other men, Ristori, Helen Faucit, Kate and 
Ellen Terry, and other famous actresses, and the effect is tremen- 
dous. But need Macbeth spout Pindaric images about 


Pity, like a naked, new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heavn’s cherubim, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air— 


or how witcheraft celebrates ‘Pale Hecate’s offerings,’ or of 
‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides,’ and how his bloody hand will 
‘the multitudinous seas incarnadine’? Magnificent, unforgotten 
lines! But are not these the ideas of the marvellous poet who 
could beat Marlowe and Webster at their own game, not at all 
the language of a fierce Scottish chief of the tenth century about 
to murder his King? 

If we were to consider Anthony and Cleopatra and Measure 
for Measure as ‘ tragedies ’—which they are not—both are often 
disappointing—even to me irritating—by their mixture of magni- 
ficent passages, great poetry, profound psychology, with trivial, 
even disgusting, incidents. Both have scrambling plots without 
any true dramatic unity or coherence. Anthony with its 
incoherent jumping about the habitable world is historical romance 
not tragedy—hardly serious drama to witness, however interesting 
and fascinating to read. The last two Acts of Measure for 
Measure are unnatural and nasty : fit for very coarse melodrama, 
and not intelligible as the conduct of decent men and women. 
The Duke behaves like a King in a pantomime, even Isabella 
stoops to a shady intrigue. We fear that both plays are entirely 
Shakespeare’s own. There is no mistaking the author of some 
of the most magnificent poetry in our literature. They prove to 
us in what a world of vicious excitement his work was cast. The 
praise of Anthony by Coleridge is extravagant, if we consider it as 
a play, rather than a poetic tour de force. And so is Pater’s 
praise of Measure for Measure. Never trust a poet as judge of 
poetry, nor a painter as judge of painting. They are biassed by 
what specially appeals to their own art. Now Coleridge wrote 
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some absurdly bad dramas himself; and Pater invented the 
euphuism of the Victorian age. 

Many persons who have seen the most popular plays on the 
stage have forgotten and have ceased to read the entire play care- 
fully in the text. Most of the plays are seldom acted exactly as 
they were written. Some plays really gain by the acting version, 
because experience has shown how the plot can be made more 
compact, and even intelligible to an audience. Some plays lose 
when important scenes are dropped. A really true estimate of 
Shakespeare as dramatist, rather than as poet, demands a com-- 
plete and critical study of all the texts as they are found in the 
Quartos and Folios. 

This will show that Shakespeare did not write his plays—at 
least most of them—with any thought of their being read by a 
large public—certainly not in after ages, in every household all 
over the world. He did not write with any idea of leaving a great 
work of literature, as Milton wrote Paradise Lost, as did the 
French and Italian dramatists. Nor did he write as did the Greek 
dramatists for a very large public audience and a nation of highly 
trained critics, who eagerly followed every line. He had no 
thought of future generations, of literature of a permanent kind. 
He worked often hastily, sometimes carelessly for a small—in part 
a rather gross and brutal—audience. He seems to have despised 
it, and often gave them anything that came tohand. He accepted 
his position as theatrical craftsman. He meant to make a good 
fortune, and he did. He seems never to have been conscious of 
his own supreme genius, of the immortal part that it was destined 
to play in the future of his country and of the world. 

I have never seen any adequate explanation of this unique 
phenomenon in psychology and the history of literature. The 
stock praise of Shakespeare’s sublime modesty and suppression of 
self is no explanation. There is nothing sublime or heroic in what 
we know personally of the poet—nor did his contemporaries sus- 
pect it in the delightful, brilliant, good fellow they all loved. We 
choose to imagine him as a moralist—almost as a prophet. The 
stage Shylock as the hero of a persecuted race is a mere modern 
attempt to cover the poet’s rather cynical view—which is the 
vulgar hatred of the Jew, and in the farcical and inhuman plot 
of The Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare’s own estimate of 
woman is only too obvious ; and the serious and beautiful speech 
of Katharina which closes the play is an indictment on marriage 
and on civilisation as we understand this. 

I know all this is blasphemy, sacrilege, parricide! But I have 
long wanted to protest against the deification of our immortal 
poet, and the sort of verbal inspiration attributed to his every 
word. These plays are not Holy Writ and much of the thirty- 
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six dramas is not all his best work, and a good deal in the texts 
we have is not his at all. Even his best was written to fill the 
Globe Theatre and was coloured by the tone and the ideas of 
the regular playgoers between the time of Marlowe and that of 
Ford—about two generations—an era of wonderful imagination, 
of irresistible genius, but an age of wild passions and of gross 
taste. It was under the spell of young scholars saturated with 
the Senecan drama; and the tremendous contests of that age 
brought them near to the Neronian love of holocausts in the Amphi- 
’ theatre. Shakespeare and his company could not have lived 
unless they ministered to that audience. Hence we have the 
brutalities in Titus Andronicus, in Pericles, Abhorson, the blind- 
ing of Gloucester, the massacre in Hamlet—horrors which no 
Athenian could have endured to see. As Horace says, what we 
hear told has not the same poignancy as what we see. - Murder, 
mutilation, torture, is revolting to decent men and women. The 
instant desire to stop such horrors, to turn away from the sight, 
to break out intoimprecations, to interfere, chokes and drives 
out pity. Seneca, Marlowe and Kyd taught Shakespeare to 
regard this as fine tragedy. And Shakespeare has taught too 
many of us to think so too. We read all this in our divine poet 
and laugh at the Greek and the classical drama which will not 
show slaughter on the stage. But happily none of the worst 
horrors have ever been actually presented on the stage for many 
generations past. We can bear’to read them and accept them 
in reading on the authority of Shakespeare. 

All this is splendid as poetry. And great tragedy must be 
clothed with poetry from: the first line to the last. It requires 
stately diction, free from all everyday speech. It admits declama- 
tion in due‘measure, as belonging to vehement emotion. ~ It does 
not admit hyperbolic tropes or idyllic graces thrust into the midst 
of dialogue and declarations of resolve. The Greek dramatists 
use grand diction—especially Sophocles. They keep lyric poetry 
for the Chorus. Aeschylus, no doubt, occasionally breaks out into 
the ‘lofty-crested plume-waving words’ which Aristophanes ridi- 
cules—but except in Chorus, Aeschylus does not relax his Muse 
into idyllic lyric. In the seven tragedies of Sophocles there would 
not be found a speech such as in nature no heroic character would 
utter—a speech which jars on us as extravagant, fantastic, 
grotesque. 

The secret of Sophocles is tone, i.e. harmony, keeping, unity. 
He never ‘o’ersteps the modesty of nature’; in the very ‘ whirl- 
wind of passion he begets a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness,’ as Hamlet counsels but does not always so act. The essence 
of Greek, of all classical ‘drama is Unity—not the antiquated and 
much abused Unity of Place or of Time (both absurd conventions) 
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—but the true Unity of a concentrated impression.on the main 
subject of interest. This is not the pedantic Unity of Action 
vaunted by French academics which ends in jejune narrowness 
of subject ; but rather a resolute purpose to keep the main theme 
of pity and dread always predominant, so that the mind is never 
distracted by secondary interests, however brilliant and full of 
new character they may be. The essence of romantic drama on 
the contrary is variety, contrast of character, multiplicity of 
impression. This may be magnificent drama, Hamlet is its 
avatar. But its very brilliancy, its variety, its profusion of psycho- 
logic interest, inevitably dull or divert the force of stroke on our 
emotions. T'wo agonies, two, even three or four murders, cata- 
strophes, anxieties and dreads, do not add to the pity and the 
sympathy we feel. They blunt it. Whose fate is the most 
pitiable—the most undeserved—the most tragic—is it that of 
Hamlet, the Ghost, or Ophelia, or her father, or her brother, or 
Hamlet, the Prince? They all suffer cruelly, suddenly, unjustly. 
It is a veritable Dance of Death. In the Oedipus, in Antigone, 
in Electra, in Trachinians, in Ajax of Sophocles—or Cassandra in 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus—tragic death is allotted to more 
than one, but they are all the mere under-study of the one great 
catastrophe on which all centres. That is the classical Unity 
in tragedy, which perhaps is observed only in Macbeth, and not 
entirely in that play. That is why, when we had great actors, 
Macbeth was always the favourite play of Edmund Kean and 
Mrs. Siddons. 

The essence of the great Greek dramatists is a stupendous and 
tragic action—a terrible catastrophe wrought on some noble 
character—in the crisis of a cruel struggle with destiny or ruth- 
less enemies. The Prometheus is the highest type of this con- 
ception ; and in all the tragedies this is the central idea, in some 
with a final salvation and rest from suffering. Excepting in the 
Persae, which dramatises one of the decisive battles in the history 
of civilisation, wherein the author himself had fought, the seven 
tragedies of Aeschylus and the seven tragedies of Sophocles, as 
well as the eighteen tragedies of Euripides, all turn on the epic 
and legendary stories of the inexhaustible Greek mythology. All 
present the spectacle of heroic character, the will and heart of 
superhuman men and women in situations of agony. Psychology, 
variety, incident, even subtlety, there is: in some a tornado of 
passion, in all the deadly grapple of conflicting natures and inex- 
tricable entanglement of plot. But the action is ever the dominant 
theme. And this dominant theme is maintained with a unity of 
tone, a concentration of interest, which is the supreme test of the 
purest art. : 

Vor. LXXXV—No. 506 2yY 
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Modern romantic tragedy makes character the dominant theme 
and consigns action, plot, and catastrophe to a secondary part. 
In multiplying the most startling contrasts of character, the most 
incongruous situations, the trivial and the sublime, humour and 
death, it disregards unity of tone. This romantic drama has given 
us, as in Lear and Hamlet, immortal creations of human genius, 
the greatest triumphs of the poetic art. But as spectacles on 
the stage something of tragic is lost. Romantic drama sacrifices 
the solemnity, the thrill of pure tragedy. And when half the 
scenes are serio-comic, or when the period of the drama runs over 
half a lifetime and three continents, or if the characters are 
matured and developed in the course of years—as in Winter's 
Tale, Troilus and Cressida, Antony and Cleopatra, Tamburlaine, 
Schiller’s Wallenstein and Goethe’s Faust, not to mention Ibsen 
~—then these plays are dramatised romances, not tragedies at all. 
Dramatised romances are often magnificent poetry and intensely 
interesting. But in strict art, the proper field to work out the 
formation of character, with a‘ plot drawn out in place and time, 
is romance rather than drama. It is too great a strain to call 
on an audience, in the space of three hours, to witness man or 
woman grow from youth to age, fly to and fro, from Rome 
to Antioch or Alexandria, or turn from a dreamy pedant into 
a noble hero. 

Our own tragedy at the latter part of the sixteenth century 
was founded on Seneca and hardly ever shook itself quite clear 
of some of the evils of its origin. Seneca’s ten tragedies all turn 
on the Greek myths which they distort with savagery, extrava- 
gance, casuistry, and rhetoric. It is a pity that Seneca is not 
now more read. In spite of his atrocities, his bombast, his melo- 
drama, he is interesting by his ingenuity and as the author of 
modern sensationalism. Our Elizabethans were saturated with 
Roman drama. The French and the Italian poets went direct 
to Greece. I am not willing to defend the conventional limita- 
tions imposed by their age on Corneille and Racine, nor the rigid 
concentration on the catastrophe which Alfieri imposed on him- 
self. But French and Italian tragedy has been too much neglected 
by us and even unjustly decried by our foremost critics, until 
we have come in our insular arrogance to hold as our creed— 
There is but one form of tragedy, and Shakespeare is its prophet. 
Racine and Alfieri had noble ideas of tragedy and have left grand 
examples of its most stately form, though Racine was led by desire 
for unity of tone to sacrifice to the superstition of the academic 
unities ; and Alfieri would never suffer the tragic situation of the 
moment to be relieved by the intrusion of a word of fancy or a 


flight of poetic rapture. 
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Greek tragedy, I know, is extinct beyond possibility of revival. 
Its rare performance, its Chorus, its mythologic subjects, its ritual 
solemnity,arenomore. It had its own defects in its Prologues, the 
passion for long perorations, those alternate retorts(ortyopuvOia), 
its rigidity—its superstitious conventions, the intervention of 
deities ex machina. At best, it was never perfect art, never free 
art. But it had its own supreme ideal. I can imagine that ideal 
taking on a more expansive, more liberal, and more human form, 
if the heroic past of Humanity ever came to receive a religious 
consecration, if Art ever could free itself from slavery to Mammon ; 
if every manifestation of human character ever came to be invested 
in our eyes with a tragic meaning of its own, whatever the humble 
exterior it wears and the absence of pomp and dignity in the 
estimate of the crowd. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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PRIESTS AND PROPHETS 


In the February number of this Review the Bishop of Carlisle 
takes the field as a champion of the New Testament against the 
Old. It is necessary, he feels, to do this by reason of the vital 
difference that there is between them. 


The Old Testament Scriptures contain two distinct and largely rival 
conceptions of religion: the priestly and the prophetic. . . . Christ is often 
called Teacher or Prophet in the Gospels, but never Priest. Neither are 
Apostles or elders or church officials of any kind designated priests in. the 
New Testament. 


Assuming that the Bishop is right as regards this ‘deletion 
of the old priestly status,’ I do not wonder that he considers it 
‘striking and significant.’ Who, he asks, can measure ‘the 
moral and spiritual power ’ which the Christian Churches through- 
out the world would have gained, ‘if they had followed the lead 
of the New Testament and blotted out from their vocabulary the 
word “‘priest’’?’ In his opinion, their error in retaining it has 
had terrible consequences. It has destroyed ‘the essential facts 
and truths of the Christian religion’; it has been a principal 
cause of the failure of the Churches ‘to win and guide the world.’ 
There are, in fact, two religions, both using the name of Chris- 
tian, while only one of them has any real title to it. The priestly 
religion and the prophetic religion are not merely utterly different, 
they are mutually destructive. ‘The uplifting of priestly religion 
is the downcasting of prophetic religion.’ Yet by a lamentable 
confusion these two creeds are still often treated as though they 
were merely varieties of one creed. It is this cardinal error that 
the Bishop is out to uproot. ‘The religions of both pagans. and 
priestly Jews should be clearly and broadly sundered from the 
Christian religion.’ Until this severance is effected the whole 
future of Christianity is at stake. Nothing short of a complete 
and final disappearance of ‘sacerdotal usages and hierarchical 
claims’ can keep it alive. He does not mean by this that 
paganism and priestly Judaism were identical evils. ‘The 
priestly strand in the thread of Jewish religion’ had in the first 
instance a real educational value. But this was only so Jong as, 
instead of standing alone, it was closely interwoven with the 
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prophetic strand. From this one fact it derived all its importance. 
The essential distinction between the two religions is that the 
one was ‘of its very nature perishable,’ while the other is 
‘endowed with the power of an endless life.’ 

As to the part played by a very small minority of the Hebrew 
prophets for some two hundred years after their first appearance, 
there can be no question. Their influence was wholly beneficial, 
and their denunciations of the priesthood, as they knew it, are 
among the most striking features of the Old Testament. The 
relation between the official priesthood and these Hebrew prophets 
was one of deliberate and relentless hostility. But it was the 
perversion and degradation of the priestly office, not the office 
itself, that kindled the wrath of the great prophets. When the 
Bishop of Carlisle speaks of the prophetic religion as ‘pre- 
eminently a moral religion’ and describes the prophets as feeling 
‘intolerable indignation and disdainful contempt’ for any religion 
which is not moral, he makes no mention of the disastrous change 
which had come over the priesthood in the last days of the Jewish 
Monarchy. More than this, he gives no special place to the 
great prophetic figures which are the special glory of this period. 
He makes no distinction between Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or Ezekiel 
and the crowd which set up the same claim to popular reverence. 
Yet, unfortunately for the Bishop’s purpose, one of this ‘ goodly 
fellowship’ has left us his deliberate judgment on the prophetic 
religion as he saw it. Strange to say, his description of it flames 
with the same ‘intolerable indignation’ which, according to the 
Bishop, the great prophets reserved for the priests alone. 


A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land; . the prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means; and my people 
love to have it so; and what will ye do in the end thereof ?* 


Throughout the article, indeed, the uniformity of the Bishop’s 
praise is remarkable. He is so assured of the sanctity of all his 
clients that he will draw no distinctions between them. The 
prophetic religion stands above all others in the stainless unifor- 
mity of its virtues. It knows no intervals of weakness or cold- 
ness ; it has no place for imperfection or backsliding. It is ‘ever 
struggling in the strength of divine inspiration and assistance 
towards sweeter and purer heights of goodness and love.’ This 
is so unlike St. Paul’s opinion of his Corinthian converts that 
one is tempted to think that the Apostle must have retained some 
tenderness for that priestly class of which he was the special 
instrument down to the moment of his conversion. It is a little 
confusing to learn that some of the ‘great prophets were priests. 
We should rather have expected them to throw off the priestly 


1 Jeremiah v. 31. 
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character as soon as they became prophets. Happily, its reten- 
tion is no hindrance to their usefulness as prophets, for, whether 
they be priests or laymen, ‘their message is invariably the same.’ 
Its burden is always that any religion ‘which begins and ends 
in ceremonial, or emphasises ritual rather than righteousness, 
is an immoral and septic religion, a stench in the nostrils of God 
and a pestilence in the souls of men.’ The Bishop can hardly 
have weighed his words when framing this extraordinary sentence. - 
Had it been intended as a description of Bolshevism or Mor- 
monism, it would be perfectly accurate. They are both essen- 
tially ‘immoral and septic’ religions. But the religion which 
the Bishop has in view is neither of these. In name, it is a form 
of Christianity ; in fact, it is a priesthood of caste or class. As 
such, it is a relic of paganism and Judaism, ‘alien to, and destruc- 
tive of, the essential facts and truths of the Christian religion.’ 
That is what priestly religion is at its worst, but even at its 
best it is but a worthless creed. It may, and often does, heap 
together vast hoards of learning. But it is a learning ‘dead as. 
stones, barren as the measureless shores of the sea.’ This, 
apparently, is the impression left on the Bishop by his occasional 
visits to the Bodleian. 

As might have been expected from an earlier contribution of 
the Bishop to this Review, one distinctive merit of the pro- 
phetic religion is that it ‘feeds and fosters happy diversities in 
the forms of religion,’ as well. as ‘catholic charitable unity in 
the essentials.’ One glance at the pages of Whitaker is enough 
to prove the truth of the first half of this eulogy. Without 
stopping to estimate the number of ‘diversities’ in the Church 
of England—Mr. Ronald Knox has put them at nine, and I fancy 
that, since he wrote his very informing paper,” two or three more 
have been added—the great Methodist body, with its more than 
900,000 members, is divided into five distinct Churches; and, 
though the Congregationalists all bear the same name, each con- 
gregation is independent and so brings up the number of Churches 
to nearly 5000. One is tempted to wonder why the Bishop of 
Carlisle is not himself a Congregationalist Minister. The amount 
of really divergent beliefs in these various bodies is not easily 
arrived at. Unlike the Church of England, the Free Churches 
commonly keep their differences to themselves. As to the pro- 
visions which the prophetic religion makes for the maintenance 
of its ‘ catholic charitable unity in the essentials of the Christian 
faith,’ the Bishop is silent. Possibly, they are not there to be 
enumerated, and for this reason he returns to the more congenial 
task of denouncing the priestly religion. It is a religion only to 
be described by negatives. It ‘is not a religion of conscience, 

2 ‘Tendencies of Anglicanism,’ Dublin Review, January 1918. 
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character and conduct.’ It ‘does not leaven the whole lump of 
daily life, hallowing home, shop, office, trade and work and 
calling.’ It ‘does not restrain and inspire at all times and in 
all places. Such a religion may do for priests, but it is the scorn 
of all prophetic religion, because the Son of God, the greatest of 
all the prophets, poured upon it His divine indignation and 
wrath.’ 

Something might be said at this point as to the reality and 
value of that Christian Charity which the Bishop of Carlisle 
singles out as the most striking feature of the prophetic religion. 
But it may be more to the purpose to compare his description 
with his own ecclesiastical position. Does that position really 
give him the freedom from priestly fetters on which he sets so 
high a value? For an answer to this question it is natural to 
turn to the Book of Common Prayer. In the Preface to the 
‘Form and Manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating of 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons according to the order of the 
Church of England,’ we read : 

It is evident unto all men diligently reading the holy Scripture and 
ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders 
of Ministers in Christ’s Church; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Which 
Offices were evermore had in such reverend Estimation, that no man might 


presume to execute any of them, except he were. .. by public Prayer, with 
Imposition of Hands, approved and admitted by lawful Authority. 


It will be seen that not a word is here said about the prophetic 
religion or the prophet’s office. The men who settled the con- 
stitution of the present Church of England were chiefly anxious 
to secure the continuance of the old Orders. Of the prophets 
who fill so large a space in the Bishop’s spiritual horizon they 
knew nothing. They were not even content with securing the 
permanence of the Episcopate and the Diaconate, and thus 
enabling a Deacon to become a Bishop per saltum. No Deacon 
can take this leap, however rooted may be his detestation of 
that priestly state in which our harsh laws compel him to tarry 
instead of rushing forward on the upward road. The mischiefs 
of this terrible Preface are not yet exhausted. While enacting 
that no man ‘shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon in the Church of England . . . except he 
be . . . admitted thereunto according to the Form hereafter 
following,’ it makes one remarkable exception: ‘Or hath had 
formerly Episcopal Consecration, or Ordination.’ If ever the 
Church of England had an opportunity for substituting prophets 
for priests, it was at the time when she parted company with 
the Roman Church. Yet, to judge from the sentence just quoted, 
what she had most at heart at this decisive moment was the 
continuance of the old succession of Bishops and Priests. With 
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the Continental Reformers ready to furnish her with prophets, 
she clung to the priests she still had. Nearly all of them had 
been ordained by a Roman Catholic Bishop, and, down to the 
accession of Elizabeth, with the exception of the short and tur- 
bulent reign of Edward the Sixth, had said the Roman Mass and 
administered the Roman Sacraments. The Bishop of Carlisle has 
good reason to be thankful that he did not live in this trying time. 
With puritan prophets all around him, he might have felt con- 
strained to become one of them, and then thé only avenue to 
distinction open to him would have been that furnished by the 
tempestuous literature of the Martin Marprelate controversy. 
Some pages back I quoted the Bishop’s own description of 
the tremendous duty which has been laid upon him by his 
adoption of the prophetic character. That duty is nothing less 
than the ‘complete and final’ excision from the Christian 
religion of ‘sacerdotal usages and hierarchical claims.’ I have 
shown by a series of extracts how closely these errors are inter- 
woven with the text of the English Prayer Book. The Bishop 
may plead that my quotations are taken from what are no more 
than rubrics long since forgotten, or at most remembered as 
antiquarian curiosities. But if he turns to the particular form 
by which he himself was ordained priest, he will not, I think, 
find it so easily disposed of. The words then pronounced over 
him run as follows: ‘Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and 
Work of a Priest-in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the Imposition of our Hands.’ What meaning can the 
Bishop read into these words except one which denies the root 
principles of the religion of which he is a disciple? To attribute 
to a Bishop the power to confer any spiritual gift by the imposition 
of his hands and the utterance of a particular form of words 
must appear to a disciple of the prophetic religion something 
very like a mockery. Moreover, the Divine Commission to the 
newly ordained priest is conveyed in words which seem to make 
one of its meanings clear. The form goes on: ‘ Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained.’ I am quite aware that these 
tremendous words are differently interpreted by the Bishops who 
confer the powers in question and by the clergy on whom they 
are conferred. By many in both classes they ate taken as refer- 
ring only to écclesiastical censures which, as they have ceased 
to be inflicted, no longer need to be remitted. But the present 
mission of the Bishop of Carlisle is that of a radical reformer, 
and at a moment when, probably, more confessions are made 
and more absolutions are pronounced than at any previous time 
in the history of the present Church of England, is it the part 
of a reformer so advanced as the Bishop to watch fhe growth 
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of practices which he must regard as theologically mistaken 
and morally pernicious, without making any effort to suppress 
them? It must further be remembered not only that the words 
he can hardly think less than blasphemous were pronounced 
over his own head when as a Deacon he presented himself for _ 
Priest’s Orders, but that he has himself to pronounce them 
over the heads of others, as often as he ordains priest—probably 
some three times a year. 

Whether he submits to this hateful necessity or finds some 
means of escaping it, the position must be equally distasteful to 
one who is not only a prophet but the prophet of an ecclesiastical 
revolution. The resignation of a bishop, not because he finds 
his work too much for him and feels that he will be more useful 
as a Dean or a Canon, but because his nobler aspirations make 
him eager to shake off the shackles of the priestly state in order 
to proclaim himself a prophet, might herald a new Reformation. 
Indeed it is hard to see how, in days when everything is changing, 
a prophet can feel really at home except among the Free 
Churches. He need not attach himself to any particular Free 
Church. His function might rather be that of a quasi-Angelic 
visitant among them, pointing out to each the higher destiny which 
is opening out before them all. No doubt the Bishop of Carlisle 
is convinced that he can carry on this glorious mission and yet 


remain an official of a priestly Church. While the experiment is 
still young, his confidence in its final success may bear him onwards 
through the growing difficulties of his crusade. But in the end 
they will be too much for him. The Church of England has a 
tradition of some centuries behind ‘her, and I do not think it rash 
to predict that these traditions will be obstinate enough to resist 
even the Bishop’s gallant assault. 


D. C. LATHBury. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FUTURE OF THE TUBERCULOUS 
SOLDIER 


THE future of the tuberculous soldier for many reasons gives 
grave cause for anxiety, both as regards the individual and as 
regards the community at large. 

~The official number of men pensioned from the British Army 
for disability from tuberculosis, including ‘chest complaints,’ 
from the 4th of August 1914, to the 31st of August 1918, is given 
as 47,078. This number refers only to the cases discharged 
from the Army as suffering from tuberculosis; to them must be 
added (1) cases not diagnosed previously to discharge; (2) cases 
resulting from the hardships of active service and during 
imprisonment. : 

The existing arrangements, alike for the treatment, after-care 
and employment of this great number of men, are in many ways 
incomplete and inadequate, and little likely to render any con- 
siderable number of them fit to become once more useful members 
of the community. It is probable that this unsatisfactory state 
of things will continue until the whole question is taken up as 
@ national matter and dealt with in a way which is worthy of 
men who have broken down in the War. Difficulties have 
arisen which are due partly to the magnitude of the task and 
partly to the inherent defects of the machinery by which the 
attempt has been made to grapple with it; also possibly because - 
it has not been the duty of any one department to deal with 
it or to co-ordinate the efforts which are being made in various 
directions by voluntary local associations. Much of the legisla- 
tion seems to be permissive only, and reliance has been too much 
placed upon the old methods, which were applicable to the 
civilian population, though even these have never been either 
fully successful or complete. No new or comprehensive methods 
of dealing with the problem, as it affects the tuberculous 
discharged soldier, have been adopted; and the attempt to cope 
with the greatly increased number of cases resulting from ‘the 
War has made the defects of the old system more and more 
apparent. 

1 Reveille, No. 2, November 30, 1918, p. 339, Table A. 
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On all sides complaints have arisen that little is being done 
by national effort either to train these men for healthy occupa- 
tions or to give them the chance of putting their training to a 
practical use, even if they get it, or to prevent them from 
becoming an increasing source of danger to the public by the 
spread of the disease—if they are incurable.*? The nation, in — 
fact, has not taken the matter up as a great scheme, but is 
depending on local effort and the enterprise of private associations 
to do what should be done as a public duty. It can hardly be 
denied that the tuberculous soldier has just as much claim to 
whatever treatment or care is needed to restore him to such a 
measure of health as may be possible, as the man who has lost 
his leg has to an artificial limb, but he does not get it. 

The soldier who has sacrificed his health in the discharge 
of his duty should not be treated merely in the same way as 
the civilian who has rendered no such service to the State. The 
nation is in honour bound to do what is possible not only to 
restore him to health, but, if this is impossible, to enable him 
to do such work as that of which he is capable under clean and 
wholesome surroundings. If this proposition is true (and few, 
we take it, will deny it) it opens out a large question as to the 
care of such cases, after they have received such medical treat- 
ment as may be necessary, and makes it essential to provide 
proper housing, healthy surroundings, and appropriate work. 

The case of the tuberculous soldier has been in many ways 
one of peculiar hardship. At the beginning of the War, the 
official attitude was that, if a man broke down with tuberculosis, 
he must have had the ‘seeds of consumption in him when he 
enlisted.’ This argument might seem well-nigh incredible had 
it not been frequently urged in reply to appeals for a more 
‘generous treatment. If the man had to submit to a medical 
examination before he was admitted to the Army, it should not 
make any difference after he has broken down in the service of 
his country whether he was in sound health or not when he 
was enlisted. If he was not sound the fault lies with the medical 
examiner who passed him as fit for service; whilst the nation, 
if it has accepted his services after the medical examination, 
has taken on itself an obligation of dealing fairly, even 
generously, with him if he breaks down whilst on duty. The 
time to refuse responsibility was when he was examined before 
enlistment, not when, having got all out of him which was 
possible, he is discharged as of no further use to the Army, and 
has been rendered more or less incapable of earning his living. 
One unfortunate result of the above-mentioned view as to the 


2 Certain beds for incurable cases have been set apart in London, and in 
other places, but for various reasons the results are not satisfactory. 


¢ 
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cause of tuberculosis arising on active service was that, at first, 
many men received little or no treatment, and were given pensions 
on their discharge which were inadequate to make up for the 
inability to work induced by the disease from which they had 
broken down. . 

A soldier discharged from the Army, suffering from disease, 
is in many instances more deserving of pity than the man who 
has been wounded. In-the case of tuberculosis this is specially 
so, since the malady is not only, in a large percentage of cases, 
progressive, but in proportion as it is progressive so is there a 
tendency for the man to sink slowly but surely down in the social 
scale until he ends his days in poverty at home with the risk 
of communicating the disease to those about him, or he gravitates 
to some infirmary to end his days alone. 

The problem is a vast one and is in many ways much more 
difficult than that of dealing with wounded men; since, as has 
been insisted on by Sir Arthur Newsholme, any scheme for 
dealing with tuberculosis must deal with the whole sick life of 
the tuberculous man, if it is to meet with any large measure 
of success. To give him six or eight weeks’ treatment in a 
sanatorium and then turn him adrift is merely to disregard the 
difficulties, and waste both time and money on doing that which 
from the first is likely to end in failure. 

This being so it is well to face the facts and to consider 
briefly (1) what is actually being done, (2) what might be done, 
and (3) what are some of the difficulties in the way of coming 
to a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

It will help to clear the ground if the latter question is dealt 
with first. 

Some of the difficulties are without doubt caused by the men 
themselves ; for instance, those who are not feeling ill are often 
disinclined to undergo prolonged treatment away from home with 
no chance of earning the wages to which they think that they 
are entitled; on the other hand, those who are very ill are 
unwilling to enter an institution and remain there to be nursed 
and possibly ‘to die, away from all that makes them cling to 
life. 

On their return from active service it is often a matter of 
difficulty to persuade men in the early stages of the disease 
to realise the gravity of the complaint from which they are 
suffering and the need for submitting to a lengthened period 
of sanatorium or other treatment, so they are disinclined to accept 
the offer made to them at the time when treatment is most 
likely to be successful. 

In: the earlier years of the War a soldier had to accept or 
refuse sanatorium treatment before he was discharged from the 
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Army, and if he accepted it he was not allowed any furlough before 
he went into the sanatorium selected for him. This regulation, 
which it is difficult to defend, has now been modified, but it 
used to act very detrimentally. Men, especially married men, 
who had been on active service one, two, or even three years, 
desired to see their homes and families. A compromise was 
made and they were in some instances given furlough from the 
sanatoriums. Latterly, furlough has been granted before going 
to the sanatorium, and nothing but good has resulted. It was 
often alleged that if a man was allowed to return home before 
he was admitted to a sanatorium he would never go there; to 
this it may be replied that if a man has not sufficient grit to 
avail himself of the opportunity of dbtaining the treatment 
recommended it is not any use attempting to treat him. The 
ready co-operation of the patient-with the doctor is essential to 
the success of treatment, and is an important factor in the 
education which is necessary to fit him for the new conditions 
and restrictions of his life. 

It is very natural that those who have been long away from 
home on active service should wish to live with their families. 
With two notable exceptions this is in present conditions 
impossible in any of the existing public sanatoriums or colonies. 
The experiment has, however, been recently tried (with great 
success) in two voluntary organisations. Firstly, in the War 
Seal Foundation for Men totally disabled in the War, founded 
by Mr. Oswald Stoll; and secondly (as more directly bearing 
on the question at issue), in the industrial colony at Papworth 
Hall, organised by Dr. Varrier Jones. In both of these the 
opportunity is given of preserving the family life, which is not 
only humane in principle, but without doubt is a strong induce- 
ment to the men to enter these institutions and to submit to 
such discipline as may be necessary during a prolonged period. 

Even if a man does consent to go into some institution it is 
cften a matter of difficulty to persuade him to remain under 
treatment with no certain prospect of work before him, especially 
if he feels himself able to earn wages, which under existing 
conditions he has no chance of doing as long as he remains there. 
This question of wage-earning whilst under treatment has cropped 
up again and again, and will sooner or later have to be faced if 
any scheme for the prolonged treatment of tuberculous cases, 
whether soldiers or civilians, is to be successfully carried out. 
It does not appear that the increased allowances made to a man 
and his family while under treatment have satisfactorily got over 
all the difficulty. 

Another cause which not unreasonably deterred men from 
going to sanatoriums and induced them to leave as soon as 
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possible was the fact that some of the institutions bore (and 
not without reason) an unenviable reputation, not only on account 
of the class of cases which were admitted, but owing to the lack 
of effort to give the inmates any practical interest in life by 
providing them with employment or occupation. Nothing is more 
demoralising than the idea that a sanatorium is merely a place 
in which it is possible to be thoroughly idle, and no good is 
ever likely to come of such a place. Work under healthy con- 
ditions, regulated according to the strength of the individual, 
combined with suitable relaxation of a reasonable kind, is 
essential. In their absence the tone is inevitably lowered and 
much discontent results. 

The problem is a human one and needs a sympathetic human 
touch to deal with it. If the personal element is lacking to guide 
him, it is little likely that the man who needs six months or a 
year of treatment away from home will in present conditions 
submit to it. 

Another thing of which the men frequently complain is the 
promiscuous mixing together in the same wards of early cases 
(which seem well) with advanced cases who are obviously dying. 
There-cannot be any question that this method has a depressing 
effect on those who are not feeling ill, and should as far as 
possible be avoided. It seems to be a very strong argument in 
favour of a far more careful selection of cases sent to any 
particular institution than is at present exercised. 

Such are some of the factors which have made men unwilling 
to enter or remain in the institutions selected for them. At the 
same time it is fully recognised that a certain number will refuse 
to avail themselves of any treatment recommended to them and 
will be dissatisfied with everything. It is impossible to legislate 
for these. 

A potent cause which tends to. lessen the usefulness of 
sanatorium treatment, quite apart from any wish on the part of the 
patient to leave, is that from time to time the period of treatment 
is curtailed by the fact that the accommodation available falls 
short of what is needed even for the civil population ; as a con- 
sequence treatment is not infrequently limited to two or three 
months, or even to six weeks, which is so short as to be practically 
useless in most cases. At least six months is generally required, 
and often considerably more, to be of any real service in checking 
the disease, yet an effort is not infrequently made to pass a number 
of applicants through a sanatorium without due regard being given 
to the needs of the individual cases or to the conditions to which 
they will have to return after they are discharged. In this way 
much injury may be done, and any good result from institutional 
treatment is liable to be minimised, or even rendered harmful, 
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since the men have had time to become accustomed to a standard 
of living which they cannot maintain when they return to their 
owr homes and have to exchange the clean and wholesome 
surroundings of the country for the unhygienic conditions which 
are found in so many of our towns. 

It has been suggested that tuberculous soldiers should not be 
discharged from the Army until they have had six months or so of 
sanatorium treatment. It is urged that by this means the men 
being still subject to military discipline would be kept under con- 
ditions favourable to their recovery for a longer period than they 
would submit to if only moral suasion was applied. This method 
has been tried in the Canadian Forces, but even if it proved to be 
successful there, it is doubtful whether it is applicable to England. 
As has been said above, prolonged treatment such as that which is 
necessary in tuberculosis is little likely to be successful if a man 
has to be compelled to adopt it, however much it may be some- 
times necessary to use compulsion in quite exceptional circum- 
stances as a preventive measure during outbreaks of acute in- 
fectious disease. 

Another difficulty which has to be recognised in dealing with 
the tuberculous soldier is the fact that a comparatively small per- 
centage of cases of confirmed tuberculosis of the lung make so 
complete a recovery as to permit them to return to a laborious 
occupation, so that unless suitable work under healthy conditions 
can be provided for them after they leave a sanatorium, they are 
liable to break down again, and the effect of the whole of the treat- 
ment and training is lost. 

It is impossible to disregard this liability to relapse in putting 
forward any scheme for dealing with ex-soldiers, for whose well- 
being the nation as a whole is responsible. At the same time 
some encouragement is given by the War records of the Midhurst 
Sanatorium, where out of 125 patients who joined the Colours 
during the years 1914-18 only thirty-five broke down from 
recurrence of the disease ; nine were killed in action and seventy- 
five have come through alive and well. 

Up to the beginning of this year the procedure as regards dis- 
charged tuberculous soldiers has been generally as follows, though 
from time to time it has been varied :—Before leaving hospital 
every soldier suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis was offered 
so-called ‘ Sanatorium Benefit,’ under arrangements made by the 
Insurance Committee or Local Government Board with County 
Councils or other public bodies responsible for dealing with 
tuberculosis in their respective areas, or in certain instances with 
dispensaries or voluntary institutions. It is not necessary to go 
into the details of these Schemes as they are fully laid down in 
the circulars issued by the Local Government Board. Suffice it 
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to say that the existing machinery for dealing with this class of 
cases amongst the civil population had to be set in motion, and 
the discharged soldier was entitled to benefit by such institutions 
as were available, whether sanatoriums, dispensaries, tuberculosis 
officers, nurses or health visitors. For various reasons these 
methods have, as is well known, provided only inadequately even 
for civilians. 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen why many of 
the measures which have been employed in dealing with the 
tuberculous soldier are liable to be ineffective and are little likely 
to result in any real check on the course of the disease in the 
individual, or, in the long run, to prevent its spread in the 
community. 

The practical question inevitably arises : Is there any remedy 
for the existing state of affairs? If so, what is it? And is it 
in the present conditions practicable and worth trying? 

That the methods at present in vogue for dealing with 
tuberculosis have largely failed is admitted by those who have wide 
practical experience both of the clinical and administrative sides of 
the question. Even if any or all of the proposals which have so 
far been suggested fail, when put to the test of actual practice, 
some greater effort ought to be made to do more to repay the soldier 
who has broken down in the service of his country. 

Three primary objects have to be kept in view : (1) To restore 
the sick man to health ; (2) To keep him well; (3) To prevent him 
from becoming a source of danger to others. 

Many proposals have been made and various local schemes 
have been started since the commencement of the War with the 
object of giving men who have been discharged from the Army 
suffering from tuberculosis more continuous treatment and a better 
chance of recovery, training, occupation, and means for earning 
a living wage than was contemplated by the provisions of the 
National Health Acts. None of them, however, have been tried 
on a large scale, nor have they up to the present been accepted as 
part of the official programme in this country. 

One of these schemes, the Y.M.C.A. Farm Colony, at Kinson, 
is an entirely new development; another, the Papworth Hall 
Colony, is the development of a previously existing colony, in 
which special arrangements have been made for the admission of 
discharged soldiers. 

As they differ in material points, both as to the admission of 
patients and as to the scope and objects of the training which is 
given to them, they deserve consideration, and their aims and 
hoped-for results will be briefly discussed. 

“The Kinson Colony was started by the Y.M.C.A. in 1917 
with the idea of enabling men to gain a knowledge of agricultural 
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work, which would fit them to take up farming or some cognate 
out-of-door occupation at the end of their period of training. 
For various reasons the experiment was not in its early days a 
success. For one cause or another it was found (after nearly 
a year’s trial) that the methods adopted, both as to the selection 
of cases and of training, must be altered. It was then decided 
that no applicant should be admitted until he had been under 
treatment at .a,sanatorium, and had shown ‘himself willing to 
learn .and capable of doing six hours’ a day. A new 
Superintendent, Mr. R. Hunt, undertook the work, and, with 
Mrs. Hunt, he has managed the colony most admirably since. 
There are now twenty men under training; their health and 
physique have greatly improved, and as far as the present is 
concerned there is good cause to be thoroughly satisfied with 
the result. It is not the present but the future which gives 
cause for anxiety. It is but natural that men who have devoted 
a year or more to training of a special kind should ask what 
their prospects will be when they leave the colony ; and whether 
the present sacrifice of time and money is going to result in 
employment of a remunerative kind in the future. It is prac- 
tically certain that none of the men will be content merely to 
take up the work of farm labourers. Even if they did few of 
them would be physically fit for it, and probably none of them 
would be able to compete with the ordinary farm hand who 
had been born and bred on the land. This is the view held 
both by practical farmers and by Mr. Hunt who has had quite 
unusual opportunities of studying the problem. He is of opinion 
that the ultimate aim of such a colony should be to fit men to 
take up holdings of their own, but so far it is not possible to 
provide them with holdings except by private munificence. 
None of the land schemes which have been so much discussed 
are at present available for such cases as those under consideration 
and, even if they were, the men would need to be carefully 
selected and constantly helped. 

The conclusions drawn from the Kinson experiment are 
summarised by Mr. Hunt as follows :— 

(1) That only picked men should be put into possession of 
holdings. 

(2) That no man should be settled on the land until he is 
non-infectious. 

(3) That one year’s training is only in exceptional cases 
sufficient to justify putting a man in possession of land. 

(4) That no man suffering from tuberculosis has sufficient 
physical strength to earn his living working alone. 

(5) That men will require expert advice in working their 
holdings. 

Vor. LXXXV—No. 506 22 
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(6) That it is useless to try to settle any tuberculous man on 
the land except under the very best conditions. 

There are other important points to be considered, but only 
a few of them require mention here—such as, for instance :— 
the need for assistance (wife, sister, etc.) on a holding, to relieve 
the man of dairy and poultry work; the importance of securing 
for him a continuance of his full pension and allowances for at 
least a year after he starts work on his own holding; the need 
for providing sufficient-capital on easy terms to énable him to 
stock his holding and secure his first year’s working expenses. 

From the above very brief summary it will be seen that the 
mere provision of a farm colony on which men can be trained 
is little likely to be of use unless it can be backed by some scheme 
for the after-settlement of the men on their own holdings, or 
for providing them with suitable employment under favourable 
conditions, as for instance in village communities, with healthy 
surroundings or in specially designed vocational workshops. 
This is a very important point in view of the fact that a proposal 
has quite recently been made by which ‘colony’ treatment 
will be included under sanatorium benefit. As far as we are 
aware, no such experiment has as yet been made, either by the 
Pensions Ministry or by any of the great funds which have been 
so generously subscribed for the relief of wounded and disabled 
soldiers. Without some help of this kind it is feared that the 
experiment, of which Kinson is the pioneer, will fail to provide 
either a permanent settlement or a living wage to the men who 
have gone there for training. As has been suggested above, the 
idea represented by Kinson is to provide the necessary training, 
and subsequently to settle the men elsewhere, and not, as at 
Papworth Hall, to have them all living in one community, the 
various units of which are to work together, as a co-operative 
whole. 

_ This raises the whole question concerning the best method 
of settling the men on their own holdings, and what relation 
these should have to the central Colony or Institution. The 
experience gained at Kinson leads Mr. Hunt to think that to 
settle colonists in close touch with one another, although far 
more easy to manage, would have great and possibly insuperable 
disadvantages; such as, that the settlement would be known as 
a centre for -consumptives, and that owing to the prejudice of the 
public this would seriously interfere with the sale of produce. 
It is easy, of course, to exaggerate this prejudice. At Kinson 
there has been no difficulty in disposing of any amount of garden 
stuff, live stock, eggs, etc., which could be spared. But in any case, 
the man who is well enough to undertake a holding of his own 
desires above all things to be independent and to forget as far as 
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possible that he has ever been a ‘consumptive,’ and although 
quite willing to avail himself of skilled help when he needs it, 
wishes to feel that he is free from all unnecessary supervision. 
It is further to be hoped that every man who succeeds will not 
be content to remain on a small holding attached to the ‘ Colony ’ 
but will aspire to become a farmer employing his own labour. 

Such is the ideal of those who are responsible for the Kinson 
experiment. It differs in many respects from that which Dr. 
Varrier Jones has developed with so much sympathetic under- 
standing, first, at Bourn Colony, and more recently at Papworth 
Hall. He starts with the conviction, which is shared by everyone 
who has any practical knowledge of the subject, that the con- 
sumptive working man ‘ must have the opportunity of living under 
conditions in which he can receive the full benefit of a prolonged 
course of treatment and be shielded from the ordinary struggle 
for existence.’ 

Tt is useless to give a man a few weeks’ sanatorium treatment 
and then dismiss him with benevolent platitudes which are in 
most cases merely a bitter sarcasm, about finding a light job and 
taking plenty of good food. To give a man a shelter to put up in 
his back yard, and not to see that he is either fed or warmed, or 
enable him to live under healthy conditions, is nof any better. 
We all recognise this, though we do not act on it. It goes on just 
the same. 

Dr. Varrier Jones’s ideal is to combine a sanatorium with a 
colony which ‘shall minister to all stages of the disease’ and to 
make a village community for tuberculous cases in which the 
family life can be maintained. In it ‘no case of definite disease 
is too early, no sufferer is too advanced to find reception.* Here 
he can live and work knowing that he is cared for . . . and here, 
if the worst comes to the worst, he can have skilled medical and 
nursing attention to the end.. .’ 

Such a colony, admirable as it is in many details, is designed 
more for-the chronic non-arrested cases than for those, of whom 
it may be hoped there will be many, who, under the conditions 
in which they are placed, will regain their health and strength 
sufficiently to leave the sanatorium and take up life once more 
on normal lines as members of the working community. The 
two schemes supplement each other. Unfortunately, there is 
ample room for both. 

The Papworth scheme rightly includes the erection of work- 
shops where men who are unfitted for outdoor work could learn 
or carry on a trade. This point will be considered later, more in 
detail, when the possibility of erecting healthy shops for carrying 
on certain suitable trades comes to be considered. 

3 Reveille, No. 2, November 1918, p. 247. 
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Such in very brief outline are the two principal experiments 
for the better treatment and training of discharged tuberculous 
soldiers which have been made during the War in this country. 
Others have been suggested—such as at the Royal Victoria Colony 
near Edinburgh, and that at Hairmyers, in Lanarkshire. In the 
case of the latter, a training in farming, forestry, market garden- 
ing, poultry farming and certain industries under competent heads 
was offered ; but the negotiations have come to nothing and seem 
to have failed from lack of encouragement-from those in authority. 
The suggestion there was to retain the men at the colony until the 
disease appeared to be permanently arrested, and then to draft 
them into suitable situations. So far no practical result in special 
relation to discharged soldiers has followed. Almost the same 
may be said of the Royal Victoria Colony. Again the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption has purchased an 
estate of some 130 acres near Frimley, which is in course of 
development under the superintendence of Dr. Meek, Medical 
Officer in charge of the Brompton Hospital Sanatorium. The 
details of this colony have not yet been worked out, but it is 
intended for the reception and training of selected cases on similar 
lines to those at Kinson. 

Besides these voluntary efforts to do something more practically 
helpful for discharged soldiers than has hitherto been done for 
the civil population, some of the county public bodies have made 
a beginning, both in the direction of securing useful training 
for the men, and also in providing a refuge for hopeless and dying 
cases ; but these efforts are sporadic and unco-ordinated. They 
are the result of local effort and are open, therefore, in the first 
place, only to men who come from the locality in which the 
association or public body in question has authority. 

There are other schemes for dealing with small numbers of 
tuberculous cases without any special reference to soldiers, such 
as the workshops at Nayland under the direction of Dr. Jane 
Walker, and at Hull, but nothing has been done on a large scale 
for soldiers and no successful effort has been made to co-ordinate 
these attempts to deal with the problem in this country. 

In America a practical beginning has been made by the pro- 
posal to erect a model industrial village for consumptive soldiers, 
in connexion with Ford’s motor works at Detroit, and if any 
national scheme is to be successful in this country it cannot 
be doubted that the question of erecting model healthy work- 
shops for men partially disabled by tuberculosis will have to be 
taken into serious consideration. Besides the scheme referred 
to above there are at least two others in America which, however, 
have no special reference to soldiers, but they are both sound. 
Of these, the Vanderbilt or Kast River Homes were opened in 
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1912 to accommodate eighty families of which at least one member 
is consumptive. The families live rent-free on the understand- 
ing that they are subject to medical supervision. It is proposed 
to give facilities for carrying on trades here in addition to the 
provision of healthy residences. A third scheme is that which 
consists of the tailoring workshops erected by the Jewish com- 
munity in New York, with the object of enabling tuberculous 
cases to carry on their trade in healthy surroundings. 

The principle of all these is good and is obviously applicable 
to the needs of our own tuberculous soldiers, if only public opinion 
could be roused sufficiently to see that an attempt was made to 
put it into practice in this country. An obvious criticism has 
been raised against schemes for the vocational training or employ- 
ment of tuberculous soldiers in local workshops—which is that 
it would not be possible to find accommodation in one block of 
buildings for the variety of trades or employments which would 
be needed by the patients of any one locality or county. This 
only emphasises the need for a number of such centres so that 
the cases could be sorted out in accordance with their several 
aptitudes and requirements. It also shows how much need there 
is for co-ordination of effort, and how impracticable it is not to 
have-a central controlling body, with power to give all appli- 
cants the opportunity of settling in the place in which they could 
pursue their occupations under conditions which are alike healthy 
and suitable for the work of which they are capable. 

It must be realised that the great majority of the cases will 
not be sufficiently robust to compete in the open market with able- 
bodied workers, and that few employers will take men who are 
disabled, not by mechanical injury, but by loss of health, which 
renders them incapable of undertaking a whole-time job. Not 
only this, but men who are known to be tuberculous will not be 
welcomed in any shop by their more fortunate fellow-workmen. 
All these considerations, which cannot be disregarded, make it the 
more necessary to do something for tuberculous soldiers which on 
strictly economical grounds might not be justified. The question 
is not whether their work can be made to pay, but whether they 
can be given work under such favourable conditions as will enable 
them to add sufficient to their pensions to earn a living wage. 
Some doubtless will refuse any such offer and will prefer to live 
in idleness upon their pensions, but there are many who would 
most gladly avail themselves of such opportunities as have been 
suggested above. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that little or nothing has 
so far been done on a national scale to make provision for the 
special needs of consumptive soldiers, though there is no doubt in 
the minds of those who have been brought into close contact with 
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them during the last four years as to the necessity for further 
effort. It would be pitiable to leave those who have broken down 
to drag out a miserable existence without stretching out a helping 
hand to them. 

It may be urged that it is the critic’s business to put forward 
a scheme which he considers efficient and workable. To this it 
may be replied that the only practicable way in which such a 
schemé could be framed with any reasonable chance of success 


would be by a conference of those (and there are many) who have - 


wide experience of the problem as it affects the civil population, 
by finding out what is needed, what public bodies can be en- 
trusted to carry out details, what funds can rightly be asked to 
contribute to the cost, and what steps can be taken to secure 
the needed assistance for any man who is willing to avail himself 
of it. If such a co-ordination of effort is not made it is unfor- 
tunately probable that the great majority of cases will merely 
continue to drift from bad to worse, without any really effective 
help, and will continue to spread the disease owing to their being 
compelled to live in unhealthy houses and in crowded unwhole- 
some surroundings. 

Nothing effective will be done until it is clearly recognised 
that the treatment of a tuberculous man does not consist only in 
giving him treatment in a Sanatorium for a month or two and 
then leaving him to take care of himself. The treatment in a 
hospital or sanatorium is only the beginning of what is necessary. 
It is essential not only that the patient should be told to get 
healthy employment, but that we should realise that it is the 
duty of the nation, in recognition of what the man has done, to 
see that he is able to get it, and that it is possible for him to carry 
on his life according to his powers, provided that he is willing 
to submit to such restrictions as are necessary to enable him to 
benefit by them. Until this is done the soldier who has broken 
down from consumption will receive but a very poor return for 
the services which he has rendered to his country. 


T. D. ACLAND. 
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‘BACK TO NATURE’: 
A PROTEST AGA4INST MODERN ART CRITICISM 


AmiIpstT much that is chaotic and more that is incomprehensible 
in modern art criticism, one phrase which has a more or less 
definite meaning is continually recurring. The artist is ever being 
warned against the deadly sin of ‘representation.’ The context 
generally shows clearly enough that the representation that is 
thus tabooed is the faithful rendering of Nature. The artist may 
represent himself or he may misrepresent Nature as much as he 
likes, but he must never, never depict her as she appears to the 
ordinary sane man. If he does, he is accused of being photo- 
graphic—which is held to be a self-evident term of condemnation. 
Now why a painting should not be photographic, I have never 
been able to understand. Many of the photographs that I see 
are much better in every way than many of the pictures. It is 
only the exceptionally good pictures that outclass the photographs 
—and good pictures are rare, whereas good photographs are fairly 
common. Here of course I shall be met by the question ‘If 
your contention is right, why have pictures at all?’ I think, 
if the modern artist has his way, we shall all be asking that ques- 
tion soon. But until he has his way, there will still be a fair 
number of pictures which will excel photographs in truth to 
Nature as well as in other qualities. 

The weakness of the photograph is that it is not true enough 
to Nature. In colour photography, the colouring is often very 
untrue. Even in black and white, the values are imperfectly 
given. Also there is a certain amount of distortion of form 
owing to the use of a lens—only pin-hole photography can escape 
this error. So that even in truth to Nature the artist can improve 
on the photograph. Then there is the question of selection and 
arrangement. A good photograph is generally the result of very 
careful selection, and this gives it its artistic qualities. But the 
artist has a much wider range; he can select and modify in a 
way that is impossible to his rival. In fact, the artist has so 
many advantages that it is very much to his discredit that the 
photographer often runs him so close. It would be much better 
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if instead of sneering at photography the artist tried to learn from 
it. It could give him many valuable lessons. 

But to return to the question of ‘representation.’ This doc- 
trine of its essential sinfulness is a purely modern invention. It 
was quite unknown to the great masters of painting, nor did any 

of the older critics have an inkling of it. You will find painters 
who discoursed upon their art, such as Leonardo’ da Vinci and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, continually insisting on the difficulty of 
truly representing Nature and giving most elaborate rules for 
the overcoming of this difficulty. It never seems to have occurred 
to them that this representation of Nature was the one thing 
that every artist ought to avoid. Ruskin too founds his defence 
of Turner on the extraordinary truth to Nature of even his most 
fantastic imaginings, and descants at great length on the forms 
of clouds and trees and mountains and how accurately Turner 
studied them—which of course to the modern critic would be 
merely a proof of how essentially inartistic Turner was. In fact, 
up to recent years, it was always assumed in the discussion of 
painting that truth to Nature was a good thing and could only 
be attained by persevering study. 

It is hardly necessary to labour this point, but here are a few 
quotations taken from that interesting work The Mind of the 
Artist by Mrs. Laurence Binyon : 

In my judgment, that is the excellent and divine painting which is 
most like and best imitates any work of immortal God, whether a human 
figure, or a wild and strange animal, or a simple and easy fish, or a bird 
of the air, or any other creature.—M1cHaEL ANGELO. 

To paint is to be able to portray upon a flat surface any visible thing 
whatsoever that may be chosen.—DunReER. 

I remember Durer the painter, who used to say that as a young man 
he loved extraordinary and unusual designs in painting, but that in his 
old age he took to examining Nature, and strove to imitate her as closely 
as he possibly could; but he found by experience how hard it is not to 
deviate from her.—MELANCHTHON. 

The first object of a painter is to make a simple flat surface appear 
like a relievo, and some of its parts detached from the ground; he who 
excels all others in that part of the art deserves the greatest praise.— 
LEONARDO. 

I have heard painters acknowledge that they could do better without 
Nature than with her; or as they expressed it themselves, that it only put 
them out. A painter with such ideas and such habits is indeed in a most 
hopeless state.—REYNOLDS. 

Even the Japanese, whom the modern critics profess to admire, 
seem to be on my side ; for instance : 

A painting which is not a faithful copy of Nature has neither beauty 
nor is worthy of the name.—Snrpa Koxan. 

Without the true depiction pf objects there can be no pictorial art. 
Nobility of sentiment and such like only come after the successful delinea- 
tion of the external forms of an object.—Oxro (18th century). 
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One interésting consequence of the new doctrine is that all 
the training which used to be considered necessary for the com- 
plete artist should at once be given up. The teaching of every 
school of art has always been directed to the truthful rendering 
of the forms of Nature; indeed, with regard to colouring and 
modelling and light and shade, the object of all school-training 
is that the student should be able to reproduce what is set before 
him. Obviously in the light of the new theory all this training 
is not only unnecessary, it is even mischievous. It is all directed 
to enable the student to represent Nature rather than himself 
and his imaginings. Of course the old system may be wrong. 
Certainly most of the-new art seems to owe nothing whatever 
to training, but it is difficult to believe that painting is so entirely 
unlike every other art that the less trained you are, the better 
you do it. 

So complete is the divorce between the new theory and the 
old ideas that it is obvious that what used to be called bad draw- 
ing and bad colouring are an absolute recommendation in a modern 
picture. The worse the drawing and colouring, the less will the 
picture represent Nature, and that in itself is good. Again, the 
bad drawing and the bad colouring are certainly representative 
of the artist. They are his own choice. The worse they are 
(from the old point of view), the more they diverge from Nature, 
the more characteristic are they of the painter. For unless his 
picture is merely a joke (I think this must sometimes be the case) 
-the abnormal drawing and colouring must seem right to him. 
Indeed they are the result of his own abnormalities. They are 
like the personal equation of the astronomer, the error which 
is peculiar to the individual. The old-fashioned training was 
directed to correct these abnormalities. Obviously the modern 
artist must shun it like poison. 

Oddly enough, a good many artists and critics (not of course 
the most advanced) are still very polite to the old masters. Their 
scorn is reserved for the modern painters who humbly endeavour 
to pursue the old way which has produced so many masterpieces. 
It may be objected that the old masters were all very well, but 
that it is dull work going on imitating them; that unless we 
can have something new, it is hardly worth while to paint pictures. 
This is plausible, but I have one or two objections to make. In 
the first place, it is of no use to have something new unless 
it is good. It is easy enough to paint differently from the old 
masters by producing pictures that they would have merely jeered 
at. In the second place, imitating their methods is not imitating 
their pictures. If we only go to Nature, there is an inexhaustible 
variety of subject which is ever so much better than a mere variety 
of method. That to my mind is one of the great advantages of 
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an intelligent realism. Nature is infinitely diverse ; much more 
so than the crude imaginings of untrained artists. Can anything 
be more monotonous than a Cubist exhibition? 

This reliance on new methods is like inventing a new language 
in order to give variety to one’s writing. It is quite possible 
for an author to be original even if he does write good ordinary 
English, It is really not necessary for him to write in slang or 
gibberish in order to avoid monotony. . 

Of course our great stumbling-block is that painting, unlike 
almost every other branch of human activity, has not progressed. 
Better things have been done in art in the past than are being 
done now. It certainly seems a disheartening position for the 
modern painter; but there is no sense in simply running wild 
and breaking away from all the traditions of a finer art than 
our own. The old painters built up their mastery by a gradual 
evolution from the art of their predecessors. There was no 
breaking loose. They learnt what they could and then endea- 
voured to improve on their teachers. They also had a very 
wholesome respect for Nature and they did not despise their 
public. 

I think it is obvious that the boasted originality of the extreme 
forms of modern art is chiefly an originality of method. The 
staple of modern as of ancient art is the depicting of men and 
women. The sort of novelty that is aimed at seems to be 
obtained by painting flesh either green or purple or mud colour, 
in fact anything but the colour of flesh, and by similarly distort- 
ing the forms, or as the Futurists affect, by cutting up the 
features into little pieces and dotting them about the canvas. 
There is no novelty of subject or of imagination in this—it 
is merely a change of method. Of course, as painting has been 
practised for so many centuries, it is not easy to invent a new 
method, but the difficulty can be got over by adopting one so 
extraordinarily bad that hitherto no painter has thought of 
using it. 

In the early days of the new movement, there was an invention 
called the decomposition of colour. This was supposed to be 
scientific, and was founded on an erroneous idea of the nature 
of colour vision. The old notion that red, yellow and blue were 
the three primary colours (which they are not) gave rise to the 
brilliant idea that all mixed tints could be represented on canvas 
by blobs of these colours in juxtaposition. It is true that many 
of the tints.of Nature can be reproduced in this way. It is 
indeed the basis of the Lumiére system of three-colour photo- 
graphy. But there remain a good many tints which cannot 
be so reproduced, and at the best, it is but a clumsy and imperfect 
method of rendering the colours of Nature, which can be much 
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better matched by. the aid of a full palette and the ordinary 
mixture of pigments. This system afterwards developed into 
‘pointillism,’ in which form and colour were still represented 
by dots of paint, but the pigments were more varied and the dots 
were smaller and less aggressive. This was quite a possibk 
method, as at a certain distance the dots were merged by the 
eye into a continuous whole, and in the hands of a very able 
artist like Henri Martin, the result (from far enough off) 
resembled fairly well an ordinary painting. Only of course it 
was a very troublesome and lengthy process, and nothing was 
gained by it except novelty and a certain admiring surprise on 
the part of the spectator that good results could be achieved by 
so strange a method. And then there were further developments 
such as ‘ vibrism’ and ‘luminism.’ But I will not dwell upon 
these. They none of them lasted. The new movements seldom 
do last; their merits consisting entirely in novelty, once the 
novelty is past, only the inconvenience remains. 

It is difficult to gather what is the essence of Post-Impression- 
ism but, to judge from the cryptic utterances of its protagonists, 
it is also an affair of method. Was there not something said 
about drawing a line round reality?—whatever that may mean. 
As far as I can judge, the method seems to be to make all human 
beings uglier and more degraded than they ever are in Nature, 
to represent landscapes as a chaos of violent colours and generally 
(according to old-fashioned standards) to draw as badly and to 
paint as crudely as the most vitiated taste can suggest. There 
is one point, however, in which Post-Impressionism goes beyond 
a mere change of method. In many of the pictures of the school 
there is a subtle suggestion of unwholesomeness, of depravity, 
which certainly gives them some claim to imaginative novelty. 
This particular note has hardly been struck in art .before. 

‘Cubism’ and ‘Futurism’ are comparatively wholesome. 
They are so meaningless that they are quite free from any 
unpleasant suggestion. ‘Futurism’ pretends to have a most 
elaborate system of ideas behind it, but as its exponents have 
never succeeded in making these ideas in the least intelligible 
either in print or in paint, we can class it with ‘Cubism’ as 
merely a silly method which, like other pictorial vagaries, will 
lose its vogue as soon as its novelty is past. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, art in Great 
Britain was in a very bad way. It was being stifled by convention. 
Its technique was sound enough, being founded on an old tradition, 
but, as in the similar case of the seventeentli-century Italians, 
this technique was used by the Early Victorian artists to produce 
purely imitative pictures (imitative, that is, of other pictures, 
not of Nature) with no real feeling or observation behind them. 
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Of course there were some notable exceptions such as Turner, 
but as a rule the school was singularly dull and lifeless. 

Then arose a movement which had an extraordinarily vivifying 
effect upon British art. This was the absurdly named Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, the essence of which in the hands of its 
founders, Millais and Holman Hunt, was a cry of ‘ Back to 
Nature.’ To them, Nature could not be too accurately or too 
minutely depicted. Nothing was to be scamped, nothing 
suppressed, and the colours of Nature instead of being toned 
down or modified, as was the contemporary practice, were to 
be represented as truly and as brilliantly as was humanly possible. 
This involved an immense amount of labour and of study straight 
from Nature, but it would be difficult to maintain, in the face 
of masterpieces such as the Ophelia of Millais and the Hireling 
Shepherd of Holman Hunt, that the labour was thrown away. 
Both Millais and Hunt in later years fell away from this ardent 
and naif study of Nature, to the great detriment of their art, but 
their early work is a glory of the British school, and had a most 
wholesome influence on their contemporaries. 

Is it impossible to start now a similar movement? I have 
a faint hope that one of the little compensations for the immense 
evil of the War may be a return to sanity in matters of art. 
Many of the younger artists and art critics went to the Front; 
war is a hard school and would seem to be incompatible with 
morbid aestheticism. The contrast with grim realities will surely, 
one would think, knock that sort of nonsense out of them. Such, 
at least, is my hope; but I must confess that so far there is 
but little evidence of any reaction in favour of sanity in art. 
What evidence there is, is rather in the other direction. But 
I do not despair; I have a vision of the pictures and sculpture 
of the future being painted and modelled by sound and wholesome 
men and women, to be looked at and appreciated by other sound 
and wholesome people. If the neurotics wish to produce art 
for their own kind, of course they can do so, but I trust that 
they may be in a negligible minority. I even hope that the 
critics may come to realise that the individual painter is a poor 
thing compared with the‘world that he is feebly endeavouring 
to portray, and that the more Nature shines through the fabric 
of his art, and the less he intrudes his little personality, the 
better. , 

This is my plea, that like the Pre-Raphaelites we should 
again go back to Nature; I believe that there lies our hope of 
artistic salvation. 

Let us learn our methods from the old masters; they must 
have had good methods or they could not have produced such 
good pictures. Let us work hard to correct our abnormalities, 
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not to encourage them, and let us devote our energies to learning 
the very difficult art of representing with accuracy the forms 
and colours of the world around us. When we have acquired 
in this a certain facility, let us go to Nature for our subjects 
and our inspiration : her boundless variety will give us all the 
originality that we need. 

I hope that this may happen—all things are possible now that 
the War is over—but I am not really very sanguine about it. The 
evil is so deep-rooted that even the greatest event in the history 
of the world may not affect it; but of this I am firmly convinced 
—that unless some such change of heart occurs, art will die. No 
art can live which ignores the wholesome tastes of the great 
public and which only appeals to artists and critics and their 
hangers-on. After all, there are many more important things 
in modern life than art. Artists have to justify their existence 
in a world of workers. If they fail to do so, no doubt some 
useful employment can be found for them. It is better to be 
a good hewer of wood or drawer of water than a bad artist. 


JOHN COLLIER. 
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MESMERISM : 
AND WHAT HAS COME OF IT 


I HAVE been reading again—I suppose for the twentieth time— 
Balzac’s Ursule Mirouét. The oftener I read it, the more does 
it manifest to me the extraordinary genius of its author. ‘ Balzac 
qui savait et osait tout,’ said George Sand. Such knowledge and 
daring were an indispensable equipment for the vast work to 
which he dedicated his life: and every page of the Comédie 
Humaine makes proof of both those qualities: ‘livre vivant, 
lumineux, profond,’ said Victor Hugo, ‘ot 1’on voit aller et venir 
et marcher et se mouvoir, avec je ne sais quoi d’effaré et terrible, 
mélé au réel, notre civilisation contemporaine.’ Yes: the whole 
of the civilisation of his age is there. The pen which has painted 
for us Valérie Marneffe in her utter vileness, has painted for us 
too Ursule Mirouét in her adorable goodness and angelic purity. 
I know of but one other example of that wide creative power. 
‘Shakespeare,’ said Dryden, ‘ of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.’ Similar 
was: the high gift of Balzac which led me to call him ‘ A French 
Shakespeare.’* 

The story of Ursule Mirouét is as simple as it is fascinating. 
I have no intention of telling it here. I am merely going to refer 
to an incident in it. Dr. Minoret, a native of Nemours, had, as 
a young man, adopted the profession of medicine, and had gone 
to Paris to seek his fortune. He finds it, thanks partly to his 
own qualities, and partly to the interest taken in him by the great 
physician Bordeu, Diderot’s friend, through whom he establishes 
a connexion with the deists, encyclopedists, sensualists, material- 
ists—call them what you will—the wealthy philosophes of the 
day. He makes a love match in 1771 and, during the Terror, his 
wife, whom he idolises, dies. He continues his practice, which 
is lucrative, til] 1815. Then he goes back to live in Nemours, 
where he had bought a house, bringing with him a little girl of 


1 *The most inventive brain which his country has ever produced, he holds, 
in this respect, among French writers, the place which Shakespeare holds among 
ourselves: perhaps, indeed, it is not temerarious to assert that he is, upon the 
whole, the nearest approach to a Shakespeare, the best substitute for one, that 
the genius of his country allows.’—Studies in Religion and Literature, p. 88. 
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ten months and her nurse. The little girl is Ursule Mirouét, a 
relative of his wife’s, whose children, in spite of his care and skill, 
had not lived. Ursula was an orphan : and the Doctor, notwith- 
standing his repugnance to what he called ‘ the mummeries of the 
Church,’ had become her godfather. He had wished, above all 
things, for a little daughter of his own, and transferred all his 
baulked affection to little Ursula whom he adopted; her beauty 
and sweetness had quite conquered him. But he is not the only 
one of her adorers. Another-is Captain de Jordy, a retired soldier, 
and formerly a professor in one of the military colleges, who had 
come to finish his days at Nemours; an old man with a pale face, 
a gentle and musical voice, and sad blue eyes. So great is his 
devotion to the child that he gives up taking snuff, because she 
dislikes it. He is at once her playfellow—he seems as much inter- 
ested in her childish games as she is—and her instructor in secular 
knowledge. The Curé Chaperon, one of those admirable types 
of the Catholic priest which Balzac knew so well how to draw, is 
also deeply interested in the child, and directs her religious educa- 
tion, by the express wish of the Doctor, who has made a great 
friend of him. ‘ An atheist, after the manner of M. de Wolmar 
in the Nouvelle Héloise, Minoret did not see that he had any right 
to deprive Ursula of the benefits offered by the Catholic faith.’ 
And so, trained by these three wise old men, Ursula grew up: 
the soldier and the priest left her mind to develop naturally and 
easily, as the Doctor had left her body. Time goes on, and from 
childhood she passes into girlhood. She makes her first com- 
munion : and the Doctor’s eyes fill with tears, he knows not why, 
when he sees the darling of his heart setting out for the Church 
dressed in a frock of white gauze, with white satin shoes, adorned 
with white ribbons, her hair rippling in a thousand waves over 
her pretty white shoulders, her eyes shining like stars with her 
new hopes, loving her godfather all the more since her soul has 
risen to God. His unbelief is the one cloud in her happy young 
life. And he, on this bright day, feels vexed—he knows not why 
—to remain at home. Seated on the balcony steps, his eyes 
remain long fixed on the bars of the gate through which she has 
passed, saying : ‘ Why are you not coming too, Godfather? Am 
I to be happy without you?’ 

The impression produced on Dr. Minoret by Ursula’s first - 
communion, though vivid, is evanescent. The days go on in 
quiet flow, and the good Doctor, when he sees that the girl— 
verifying a phrenological prophecy of his friend Jordy’s—has a 
distinct taste for music, buys a piano, and has her instructed in 
that art. Personally, he has no taste for it. Balzac observes, 
how far correctly I do not know, ‘ Unbelievers do not love music, 
that heavenly language, developed by Catholicism, which found 
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the names of the seven notes in one of its hymns.’ Anyhow, the 
Doctor submits, unmurmuringly, to the annoyance which Ursula’s 
practising could not fail to be to him, and even causes the German 
Professor Schmiicke—a delightful old man, well known to readers 
of Balzac—to come from Paris once a week to give her a lesson. 
The child is passing into early womanhood, and some little ail- 
ments incident to that age make the Doctor anxious and watchful 
of her health ; but they do not disturb him, although the sagacious 
and experienced practitioner asks himself if there is not, 
perchance, some emotion in her mind in unison with the physical 
symptoms. On looking around, however, with true maternal 
care, he sees no man in their circle who could inspire her with 
love ; and he is at rest. 

And now an event occurs in the Doctor’s intellectual life which 
I ought, perhaps, to have reached earlier : but, in this age of the 
unsexing of woman, one is led to linger over the charming picture 
of Balzac’s dainty little maiden. When Minoret was practising 
as a physician in Paris, Anton Mesmer made his appearance there, 
and the fierce controversy associated with the name of the 
Viennese physician ensued. The Faculty of Medicine, as a body, 
proscribed what they called his quackery, and persecuted, bitterly 
and unsparingly, the few Doctors who believed in him. ‘ Are not 
ideas,’ asks Balzac, ‘certain to be more implacable than things?’ 
Dr. Bouvard, a cherished friend of Minoret’s, and a convert to 
Mesmer’s teaching, was the pet aversion of his ‘orthodox’ 
brethren, and Minoret, who was their strenuous champion, 
quarrelled, beyond remedy, with his old comrade. He was much 
surprised and disturbed then, at the beginning of the year 1829, 
by the réceipt of a letter from Bouvard referring to their old 
friendship, in touching terms, and promising ‘to wreck his 
incredulity,’ if an opportunity could be given. ‘Like a lion 
stung by a gad-fly,’ Minoret rushes off to accept the challenge. 
‘En ce moment,’ writes Balzac, ‘se produisait 4 Paris un homme 
extraordinaire, doué par la foi d’une incalculable puissance, et 
disposant des pouvoirs magnétiques dans toutes leurs applications. 
Non seulement ce grand inconnu, qui vit encore, guérissait par lui- 
méme, et & distance, les maladies les plus cruelles, les plus 
invétérées, fondamentalement et radicalement, mais encore il 
produisait instamment les phénoménes les plus curieux du som- 
nambulisme en domptant les volontés les plus rebelles.’ If this 
“grand inconnu’ really existed, Balzac does not tell us who 
he was: but what is related of him would hold good of a 
hundred others. Dr. Bouvard takes Minoret to see him; in a 
contiguous room there is a somnambulist, in a mesmeric trance. 
‘She is asleep,’ Minoret observes. The Mesmeriser replies : 
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‘ Her body is in some sort annihilated :* but she will prove to you 
that there is a spiritual universe where the laws of this material 
world do not run : I will send her anywhere you may wish, be it 
leagues froth here, or even to China: and she will tell you what 
is passing there.’ ‘Send her to my house at Nemours,’ Minoret 
replies. ‘I will leave you to deal with her,’ the ‘ grand inconnu’ 
responds : ‘ you shall be at the same time actor and spectator : 
cause and effect.’ He takes Minoret’s hand, holds it for a few 
minutes, and puts it in the hand of the somnambulist, by 
whose side he seats the Doctor. Then he says to her : ‘ Obey this 
gentleman, and remember that all you do for him will please me’ : 
and to Minoret : ‘ Now tell her what you wish.’ Minoret says: 
‘Go to the Rue des Bourgeois in Nemours.’ She sees his house 
there. ‘There is a river at the foot of it and a nice garden.’ 
‘Why do you enter by the garden?’ he asks. ‘ Because they are 
there.’ ‘They? Who?’ ‘The young girl and the old nurse 
whom you are thinking of.’ Then he bids her describe the garden. 
She does. She tells him various things about Ursula—among 
others that the girl is thinking much about a young man whom 
she has seen but not spoken to. ‘Does she love him?’ Minoret 
asks. ‘She is too angelic,’ the somnambulist replies, ‘to ex- 
perience desire, of even te know what love is: but she thinks 
about him, though she tries not.’ ‘Does she love me?’ Minoret 
inquires. ‘ Almost as much as she loves God, but your free- 
thinking (inerédulité) makes her unhappy.” The Dector asks her 
some questions about his own private affairs, and marvels at the 
accuracy of her replies. He takes his leave. He confesses his 
astonishment, nay consternation, to Dr. Bouvard, who says: 
‘When we return at nine o'clock this evening ask her what is then 
passing in your house at Nemours, and if she tells you truly —’ 
He follows the advice. The somnamibulist tells him that his ward 
is in her room, just about to go to bed. She is kneeling at her 
prie-Dieu, before an ivory crucifix, saying her prayers. ‘ What 
does she say?’ he demands. ‘She commends herself to God : she 
begs Him to deliver her from all evil thoughts : she examines her 
conscience to know if, during the day, she has been wanting in 
anything commanded by Him or by the Church: poor dear 
child—’ and the eyes of the somnambulist grow moist—‘ no: 
she cannot discover that she has committed any sin: but she 
reproves herself for having thought too much of M. Savinien— 
that is his name : she has just said it. She ends by saying aloud 
a prayer for you : that in your last days you may believe in God 


2 A very famous somnambulist, known as Die Séherin von Prevorst, testi- 
fied : ‘In this state I do not dream: it is not to be takea for sleep: it may 
be 80 for the outer world, but for the inner world it is the clearest waking.’— 
The Baron du Prel, Philosophy of Mysticism, vol. i. p. 172. (Eng. Tr.). 
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and practise the Catholic religion: that you may be preserved 
from all evil, and that rather than that you may suffer, she may 
suffer in your stead.’ ‘The Doctor’s eyes fill with tears as the 
somnambulist reproduces the childish gestures and intonation of 
the girl. ‘Does she say anything else?’ he asks, ‘ before she goes 
to sleep?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Tell me what.’ ‘‘‘ Dear, dear Godfather : 
how will he get his game of trictrac in Paris to-night?’’ She 
blows out her candle: she lays her head on her pillow: she is 
already gone off. How pretty she is in her little nightcap! ’ 

The Doctor takes leave of ‘le grand inconnu,’ presses 
Bouvard’s hand and rushes off to catch the night diligence to 
Nemours. He arrives there at five o'clock in the morning and 
goes to bed for a few hours, with all his old ideas about physiology, 
nature, metaphysics, in ruins. He awakes at nine and proceeds, 
‘not without an invincible terror,’ to verify all that the somnam- 
bulist had told him. He asks Ursula with what thought she 
finished her prayers last night: nay, to repeat to him her last 
prayer. She quits his knee where he had placed her, kneels 
down, joins her hands with fervour, and, her face illumined with 
a bright light (Jueur radieuse), she tells him, ‘What I asked of 
God last night, and this morning too, I shall go on asking till He 
hear me’ ; and then repeats her prayer for him—it had been com- 
posed for her by the Abbé Chaperon. The old man takes her back 
on his knee. ‘Well, Ursula,’ he says, ‘when you were going to 
sleep, with your head on your pillow, did you not say to yourself 
‘‘Dear, dear Godfather, how will he get his game of trictrac 
to-night?’’’ The girl springs up as though the last trump had 
sounded in her ears: she utters a cry of terror. ‘Godfather, 
where did you get the power of reading my thoughts?’ She 
imagines that, as he does not believe in God, he must have made 
a compact with the Evil One. He reassures her. But all his 
mind is clouded with a doubt. The philosophy which he had 
possessed, based on the theories of Locke and the doctrines of 
Condillac,-has vanished. Then there is the curious influence 
exercised over him by the child whom he loves so dearly: an 
influence which he can as little explain as deny. He betakes 
himself to the perusal of St. Augustine, Pascal, Bossuet, Bonald. 
He puts questions sometimes to the Abbé Chaperon which 
astonish the good priest, too well cognisant of his friend’s irre- 
ligious opinions. At last the mysterious power which is called 
grace touches him. He has been speaking of his death, and tells 
Ursula that he has had the happiness of amply providing for her. 
She says that when he is no longer with them it will be her one 
consolation to consecrate her life to him by prayer, and by pious 
works done in his name, that he may find mercy from 
the bon Dieu. It was like the Tolle et lege which converted 
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St. Augustine : like the apparition on the road to Damascus which 
blinded St. Paul to the rays of the sun, but gave him inner vision. 
‘Mon Dieu,’ he exclaims in a broken voice, ‘si quelqu’un peut 
obtenir ma grace et m’amener vers toi, n’est-ce pas cette créature 

sans tiche? Pardonne & cette vieillesse repentie que cette 
glorieuse enfante te présente.’ 


II 


Critics—of a kind to which one is accustomed, the small man 
summarily judging of the great—have rebuked Balzac for attribut- 
ing too much to Mesmerism when he represents it as transforming 
Dr. Minoret from a free-thinker to a Catholic. But Balzac does 
not do this. Doubtless he recognises as fatal to materialism the 
Doctor’s apprehension of the fact that mind can act on mind 
independently of the usual channels of sense. And soitis. This 
much Mesmerism achieved for the Doctor. Balzac has been 
called—I think it was Lamartine who so called him—‘le plus 
grand sémeur d’idées de son siécle.’ Al] the intellectual move- 
ments of the time appealed to his wise wonder : all were correctly 
appreciated by his keen intellect : on all he had some true word to 
say. The account which he gives of Mesmerism in Ursule 
M irouét is accurate and illuminating. It was what he calls it, 

‘a splendid discovery ’—or rather re-discovery, for ‘it had been 
cultivated in Egypt and Chaldea, in Greece and India.’ But its 
discoverer, Balzac rightly judges, was wanting in genius. It has 
been the fashion, for a long time, to vilify him as a charlatan— 
most unjustly, as it seems to me. He was a man of cultivation, 
he was benevolent—he treated the poor gratis—nay he was 
inspired by large views, and by a certain enthusiasm of humanity. 
But he was greedy of gain; in the words of Balzac he ‘com- 
promised his cause by preposterous pecuniary demands.’ More- 
over, as Balzac points out, and as indeed was natural enough, 
he very imperfectly comprehended his own discovery. He spoke 
of a new fluid, intangible, invisible, imponderable, ‘having 
analogies with mineral magnetism,’ but independent of it, which 
could be made to act on the human body, and which was capable 
of being reinforced by magnets. His claim—I am quoting Balzac 
further—‘ was rejected by the combined attacks of religious 
believers and materialist philosophes, both equally alarmed.’ 
‘Intangible, invisible, imponderable’ were the three negations 
which physical science then regarded as the definition of a 
vacuum,* and a vacuum was judged to be an impossibility. So 
‘neither the Encyclopedia nor the priesthood could come to terms ~ 
with this ancient human force which seemed to them so novel.’ 

* I cannot refrain from giving the latest definition of the word by an 
intelligent school-boy : ‘ It is the place where the Pope lives.’ 
842 
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Still ‘the human force’ won considerable triumphs. The thera- 
peutic action of Animal Magnetism was too patent to be ignored. 
Mesmerism became the fashion in Paris. In one year—1784— 
Mesmer with the aid of a learned French physician, Dr. Deslon, 
who had joined him, is said to have treated eight thousand persons, 
chiefly belonging to the wealthier classes. The doctors furiously 
raged together, and the Government took the matter up. A 
Royal Commission, with M. Bailly—afterwards ‘the patriot 
Mayor’ whom Revolutionary Paris savagely murdered—was 
appointed ‘to consider and report.’ It did report, severely con- 
demning the practice of Mesmerism, but deliberately refrained 
from considering the therapeutic effects. Another adverse 
Medical Report was given in the next year by the Paris Medical 
Academy.* The Royal Commission was indeed constrained to 
allow that it was impossible not to recognise ‘une grande puis- 
sance qui agite les malades, les maitrise, et dont celui qui 
magnétise semble étre le dépositaire.’. Similarly, the Medical 
Academy could not deny ‘des faits rares, insolites, merveilleux, 
qui paraissent de contradire toutes les lois de la physique.’ It 
will ‘be observed that Animal Magnetism alone was here in 
question. Not till later—after the publication of these Reports— 
were the first cases of, somnambulism observed and published by 
a pupil of Mesmer, the Marquis de Puységur. In 1785 Mesmer 
left Paris disgusted with the treatment which he had received 
from the Government. He appears to have gone to Spa, then to 
London and subsequently to Germany, where in 1799 he pub- 
lished a new exposition of his doctrines. But the information 
about this period of his life is very vague. He died on the 5th of 
December 1815 at Meenburg in Switzerland, whither he had 
withdrawn some years before. 

The practice of Mesmerism was carried on in France, till the 
outbreak of the Revolution, by Puységur and other of Mesmer’s 
disciples, among whom Dr. Patetin and M. Deleuze may specially 
be mentioned. Patetin was the President of the Medical Society 
of Lyons, and in his book,* published in 1808, shortly before his 
death, he gives most interesting particulars of his work. Among 
other curious and significant phenomena—it was not till later that 
their full significance was apprehended—he notes how the sense- 
organs very frequently appeared to be displaced in his patients : 

* Bichner, in his book Kraft und Stoff, affirms that both the Commissions, 
after many thorough investigations, described the whole thing as ‘a swindle, 
resting upon hallucination, deception of the senses, excited force of the 
imagination and imitative tendency.’ Spitta, in Schlaf- und Traumzustdnde 
der menschlichen Seele, says pretty much the same. The Baron du Prel, in 
his Philosophy of Mysticism, vol. i. p. 179 (Eng. Tr.), refutes, at some length, 
what he rightly calls ‘this utterly. untrue assertion.’ 


5 Blectricité Animale. Another Mesmerist, contemporary with him, Tardy 
de Montravel, has noted this transference of the sense-organs. 
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they would show no sign of intelligence if questions were directed 
to their ears, but would answer, either by voice or gesture, if the 
question were addressed to the pit of the stomach, the tips of the 
fingers, or even the toes : nay, would apparently taste, smell, and 
see with these parts of the body. Deleuze, entitled to great 
respect as a most careful and critical observer, made his first 
observations in 1785, but did not publish his valuable Histoire 
Critique until 1813. Lavoisier, when requesting that his murder 
might be delayed till he had finished some experiments, was told 
‘that the Republic had no need of chemists.’ Nor, apparently, 
had it any need of Mesmerists. 


Ill 


With the Restoration Mesmerism returned to France : at the 
same time spreading rapidly in other European countries, especi- 
ally those in the North of the Continent. It would be beside my 
purpose to dwell on this. The task before me is to show—of 
course in the brief outline which alone is possible here—what has 
come of Anton Mesmer’s discovery, what are its results for us. And 
in doing this I must confine myself, principally, to England. 

What has come of Mesmerism may, I think, be summed up 
under three heads, Hypnotism, Somnambulism, Spiritualism.’ I 


* The late Mr. Podmore, whose well-known work Mesmerism and Christian 
Science is before me, regards the so-called ‘ Scientists’ as among the progeny 
of Mesmer. In this, I think, he is certainly wrong. I observe, in passing, 
that the name Christian Science is utterly misleading: the sect has no con- 
nexion with either Christianity or Science. It is the creation of a successful 
adventuress in the United States of America, the common home of religious 
monstrosities. 1 will now give a brief account of its foundress, and, I suppose 
I may say, pontifical head, the late Mrs, Mary, Baker G. Eddy; and I shall 
take it exclusively from Mr. Podmore’s pages, he having founded himself 
chiefly ‘on contemporary letters, affidavits, official receipts and other docu- 
ments.’ It appears then that Mary Baker was born in 1821, her father being 
a New Hampshire farmer of the familiar New England type. In December 
1842 she married George Washington Glover, a bricklayer by trade, whom, 
in one of her autobiographical writings, she exalts to the rank of Colonel. He 
died in six months’ time, and she had by him a posthumous son, whom the 
neighbours adopted, and whom she did not see again till 1878, when he brought, 
unsuccessfully, an action praying the Court to determine that she was incom- 
petent, through failing powers, to administer her property which then amounted 
to nearly a million dollars. But before she arrived at this opulence, she had 
had to pass many years in poverty. Her second husband, named Patterson, 
whom she married in 1853, was a struggling itinerant dentist. In 1873 she 
ubtained a divorce from him for desertion. But previously she had made the 
acquaintance of a Dr. Quimby, who had started in life as a Mesmeric lecturer 
and subsequently turned Mental Healer. She became a patient and a disciple 
of his, deriving from him the doctrine which she was subsequently to teach, 
that disease is a non-entity, and may be banished by suggestion. Nay, she 
borrowed from -him, without acknowledgment, even the name of Christian 
Science. He died in January 1866; and a few days afterwards she had a fall 
on the ice, not attended, according to the affidavit of the doctor who saw her, 
by any serious injury. But she thought otherwise, and attributed her cure 
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shall consider these in succession. It attracted but little attention 
in this country, notwithstanding the sporadic labours of a few 
professional lecturers, until the year 1829, when Dr. Chenevix, a 
chemist, and a renowned mineralogist, discoursed about it to large 
and representative audiences. He died in the following year, but 
not before the medical profession had displayed considerable 
hostility to him. Among his hearers had been Dr. John Elliotson, 
a man of considerable mark, sometime President of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, Censor and Lecturer to the College of 
Physicians and a Professor at University College, London. 
Elliotson’s private practice was very considerable: but he was 
not popular with his medical brethren: he did not suffer fools 
gladly, nor was he careful to combine the suaviter in modo with 
his habitual fortiter in re. Moreover, he seemed to many of them 
a setter forth of strange gods. He was the first in England to 
use the stethoscope, ard he introduced many drugs hitherto 
unknown to the professors of the healing art. He proceeded to 
give public demonstrations of Mesmerism in University College 
Hospital, and although his high standing in the medical profession 
ensured at first a respectful hearing for his theories, his colleagues 
on the staff held aloof from his experiments. Then, one of his 
Mesmeric subjects was accused of imposture; and the maxim 
ab uno disce omnes was freely, nay joyously applied. He became 
involved in a quarrel with the authorities of University College 
Hospital ; the medical journals turned against him, and his private 
practice fell off. It should be noted that though personally 
believing in the higher phenomena of Mesmerism, he based its 
claims to recognition by the medical faculty on its preventing pain 
during the most severe surgical operations, and on its curing many 
maladies which had defied all other treatment. He died in 1868, 
forgotten and almost unknown. 

After severing his connexion with University College Hospital, 
Elliotson started a medical Magazine called The Zoist, a frequent 
contributor to which was Dr. James Esdaile, a surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company, who, by the help of Mesmer- 
ism, had performed hundreds of painless operations, in the gravest 

_cases. <A dead set was made against him by the medical pro- 
fession in India, and by the Indian medical Press ; nor did he fare 
better when, his term of service having expired, he returned 









































to Christian Science. This fall on the ice of their foundress is to Christian 
Scientists pretty much what the Prophet’s Flight to Medina is to Moslems. 
They; date from it. So much as to Mrs. Eddy, who was no more a Mesmerist 
than a Mormon. In fact Mesmerism was an abomination to her, and she 
attributed the death of her third husband, Eddy, in 1882, to arsenic ‘ mentally 
administered by Malicious Mesmerism’ ! which she identifies with the Red 
Dragon spoken of in the Apocalypse. She died on the 4th of December, 1910. 
I de not know who pontificates in her stead for Christian Scientists. 
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home in 1851. Professor J. G. Simpson of Edinburgh advised 
him ‘to let his proceedings be known in England’: but. the 
medical journals boycotted him. He died in 1859. 

The founder in England of what is commonly known as 
Hypnotism was Dr. James Braid who practised in Manchester, 
where he was highly esteemed as.a physician and surgeon. He 
had been led to take an interest in Mesmerism by attending the 
Lectures and Demonstrations of M. La Fontaine, who visited this 
country in 1841. But he viewed it merely as an adjunct to the art 
of healing, disregarding its higher phenomena. I suppose it was 
to emphasise this disregard, and to disarm his medical brethren, 
that he invented the name Hypnotism’ for the magnetic sleep, 
which he employed largely and effectively in surgical cases and 
in the treatment of various grave maladies. His researches were 
doubtless the cause of the hypnotic movement which made very 
considerable progress in France. He died in the year 1860. 
After his death, Hypnotism seems to have almost ceased in 
England for a few years. Then it was revived by various medical 
practitioners, conspicuous among them Dr. Bramwell, whose 
book—published in 1901—is very complete, and from first to last 
is, in the highest degree, interesting. 


IV 


. Hypnotism, then, is dne thing which has come to us from 
Anton Mesmer’s discovery : a most valuable therapeutical agent ; 
but it will be well to remember the Baron du Prel’s* caution : 
‘Hypnotism and Mesmerism are by no means coincident in their 
range. . . . While in Hypnotism a subjective factor, on the part 
of the afflicted person, is present, in Mesmerism an objective 
agency, on the side of the Magnetiser, elicits the phenomena and 
is taken up by the recipient organism.’ Another thing which has 
come to us from Anton Mesmer is the discovery, or rather re- 
discovery, that the soul, in certain states, can think, feel, know and 
reason without the instrumentality of the bodily organs, and more 
accurately than with it : that there exists in man a power, however 
seldom called into experience, transcending sense and reflection, 
and far more trustworthy : wavredpd 71, Plato and Aristotle called 
it; ‘a certain presage and parturient divination,’ is Cudworth’s 
interpretation. And if we weigh the matter well, what other 


7 Dr. Bramwell tells us, ‘He objected to being called a hypnotist : he was, 
he said, no more a magnetic than a castor oil doctor.—Hypnotism and its 
History, Practice and Theory, p. 434. 

* Unfortunately, I have been unable to procure this very. learned writer’s 
Philosophie der Mystik. My references are to the translation by the late 
Mr. C. C. Massey, an admirable German scholar. The passage quoted above 
occurs at vol. i. p. 186, 
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explanation is possible of those instinctive repugnances, those 
elective affinities, those overmastering presentiments, those 
inspirations of conduct and the like, of which we all are sometimes 
conscious? Assuredly the old maxim—dear to Cardinal Newman 
—is true, ‘Cor ad cor loquitur’; true is the verse of the poet, 
*‘ Saepe tacens vocem verbaque vultus habet.’ Nay, who has not 
found ‘the sweet assurance of a look’ more convincing than any 
words? Words! what weak and debile ministers of thought they 
are—-‘ good,’ said Goethe, ‘ yet not the best : the best cannot be 
expressed in words.’ But what need to continue? Kant, as 
usual, has summed the matter up, when he said that as trans- 
cendental subjects we belong to an intelligible world; a world 
from which we—most of us, I would believe—have sometimes, 
however rarely, a gleam. In our own phenomenal cognition all 
things are in time and space. We express the modes of action of 
things in relations of time and space : our whole conceptual under- 
standing of nature requires that we should do so. But for our 
transcendental life, the terms of time and space have a significance 
other than the empirical. For it, in the intelligible world, beyond 
the senses’ domain, the measure of time and space is modified : 
a world normally closed to us, for our organism limits us to inter- 
course with only one fragment of nature.’ Is there any opening 
for us into this transcendental world? Materialism,’® appealing 
to those laws of Nature of which it has knowledge, affirms that 
there is not, and discharges its heaviest anathemas at Mesmerism 
which affirms that there is. But are we shut in by those laws of 
Nature? We are called upon, by the masters of physical science, 
to believe in luminiferous ether, interstellar, interatomic, infinitely 
rarefied, infinitely elastic, an all-pervading kind of matter. It is 
a most fruitful idea, but we have to take it on trust. There is no 
direct evidence for the existence of this ether : no law of Nature 
that can be invoked for it. For my part, I am quite willing to 
take it on trust. It seems to me a perfectly reasonable and highly 
probable hypothesis, virtually agreeing with the doctrine of the 
masters of the medieval school about materia prima. Well, light, 


® And even here our senses are very imperfect witnesses of truth, as the 
old Greeks well knew, and as one of their poets witnesses : ‘ For nothing accurate 
we see nor hear.’ And how limited is the range of our knowledge, such as it 
is! It has been said—I forget by whom—‘ What we actually perceive is but 
a fraction of physical events lying far beyond the reach of our sense-organs. 
The spectrum is only a measure of the degree in which we are not colour- 
blind ; stone deafness, except for a paltry eleven and a half octaves, is universal 
in our species; there are in nature colours we never see, sounds we never hear, 
vibrations laden with tastes, smells, and tactile impressions which cannot come 
to us.’ 

10 Materialism is of course a very Proteus: but its dominant school, unless 
I mistake—and I have taken much pains not to—denies the possibility of mind 
without a material brain, and of any knowledge, or information, being geined 
except through the recognised channels of sensation. 
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heat, electricity, act on the matter of an invisible universe more 
perfectly than on the matter of this visible world : sun and stars, 
as well indeed as much of the planet on which we live, would have 
no existence for us, but for the influence which they impress upon 
the unseen ether. Why may not thought be able to act in the 
same way? The Materialists will answer, ‘ Because it would not 
‘be in conformity with the laws of Nature.’ ‘The laws of 
Nature’! They mean those laws of which they have a fragment- 
ary knowledge. But are there not an infinity of others of which 
they have no knowledge? Things which transcend the laws of 
the sensuous half of the world are not impossible in themselves. 
Nothing is impossible but a logical contradiction. I grant freely, 
or rather strenuously maintain, that ‘nothing is which errs from 
law.’ But of law universal how little do we know! We may 
very widely apply what St. Augustine has said in the De Civitate 
about miracles: ‘A miracle does not happen in contradiction to 
Nature, but to that which is known of Nature.’ 

Plato in the Phaedo makes Socrates say ‘If we would have 
pure knowledge of anything, we must be quit of the body; the 
soul herself must behold all things in themselves.’ Accordingly, 
for Mesmerists the suppression of the senses is the condition—not 
the cause—of the emergence of the transcendental self to activity. 
They regard the human organism as the threshold against the 
transcendental world : and it is unquestionable that the magnetic 
pass," re-discovered by Mesmer—it was well known in antiquity 
—is a means for awakening the inner life.'* The transcendental 
side of our bemg emerges from latency in the conditions afforded 
by mesmeric sleep,’* the senses hushed, the brain inactive. To 
this deep trance, the name of somnambulism has been given : 
most unhappily : but since it is in possession throughout Europe, 
as well as in this country, we must needs retain it. The chief 
phenomenon of somnambulism is clairvoyance, that is the percep- 
tion of distant scenes, or of concealed material objects, indepen- 
dently of the recognised channels of sense. Akin to it are presenti- 
ments, second sight, and other previsions of the future,'* or revela- 


11 Of which the Baron du Prel gives the following account: ‘With the 
Magnetic passes which I make down another organism, there streams from my 
hand a material agent, which is invisible to the nerves of sight, except. perhaps 
in the dark. This agent is transferred to the other organism, combining there 
with a similar agent, and, in a manner not yet sufficiently explained, distributing 
or localising it, whereby that organism is sunken into a deep sleep.’—Vol. i. 
p. 166. " , 

12 *Somnambulism can only elevate above the threshold of sensibility what 
was already latent beneath it.’—Zbid. vol. ii. p. 192. 

18 Of course the trance may be brought about in other ways: by religious 
exaltation, by physical malady, by. natural magnetism. 

14 §t. Augustine says somewhere in his De Gen. ad lit. : ‘Animae humanae, 
secundum quod a sensibus corporis abstrahitur, competit futura videre’: a 
most striking utterance of that disciple of Plotinus—‘ille magnus Platonicus’ 
who is now so undeservedly forgotten. 
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tions of the past, whether given in dream or otherwise. Akin to it 
too are telepathy and the direct action on others of our transcenden- 
tal or intuitive self : the power of mind to impress mind without 
speech or language, injurious distance not stopping the way." 
It should be noted that in deep‘sleep the organ of dream appears 
to be the nerve system of ganglia with the solar plexus for centre : 
the sayings of somnambulists unanimously point to that system “ 
as the material support of the inner sense : they will sometimes 
speak of seeing with the stomach. This, I may observe, deeply 
impressed Professor Lombroso when he began his investigation 
of the unknown forces in which he had strenuously disbelieved.** 
We must remember too—it-is not always easy to do so—that in 
dream-life there are exhibited other activities of the soul, and other 
relations of it with nature, than those with which we are normally 
conversant. It has a psychology of its own. To judge it by 
sensuous analogy is an actual contradiction, for its foundation is 
an entire cessation of the sense consciousness on which our 
phenomenal existence depends. Man, a being placed at the 
boundary of the sensuous and the supersensuous, has a sort of 
double being : and it is a significant fact that a somnambulist, on 
awaking from the magnetic sleep, seldom has knowledge of its 
visions ; but if plunged again into trance, will recollect them all. 
There seems to be a curious dualism within the human soul ; one 
of the two halves being on this side, and the other on that, of the 
threshold of sensibility..’ This was strikingly illustrated by a 
somnambulist patient of Dr. Champignon. The girl, in her 
normal state, wished to go on the stage, but thought quite other- 
wise when put into the magnetic sleep. Asked, in that condition, 
why she had so wished, she answered : ‘ Not I, but she.’ The 
physician, acquiescing in this assumption of a distinct personality, 
suggested : ‘ You should dissuade her.’ ‘Of what use?’ was the 
reply, ‘she is a fool.’** 


15 T need hardly say that I am indebted to Shakespeare’s sonnet : 
‘If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my. way.’ 

16 He writes : ‘ Questi fatti entrano nel vestibolo di quel mondo che giusta- 
mente deve chiamarsi ancora occulto.’—Ficerchi sui Fenomeni ipnotici e 
spiritici, p. 7. 

17 ‘Tf I ask a person in the mesmeric sleep if he is asleep, he will deny it, 
and rightly; for like any other dreamer he is inwardly awake. It thence 
follows that this inwardly awake somnambulist believes himself, or herself, 
to be not identical with that person who lies there with closed senses; while 
yet the identity is indisputable."—The Baron du Prel, vol. ii. p. 168. It was 
the opinion of Plotinus that ‘our soul is not totally immersed [in the body] 
but that a part of it remains continually. in the intelligible. —2nneads, iv. 
es Be 

'® Quoted by the Baron du Prel, vol. ii. p. 180.. As explication of the 
facts given above, the following remarks are offered by the Baron : ‘Soul and 
consciousness are not identical concepts. The soul in so far as it belongs to 
the transcendental world is unconscious, but not in itself, only in relation to 
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Schopenhauer, towards the end of his life, was greatly inter- 
ested in the subject which we are discussing, but, unhappily, died 
before his acute and powerful intellect could formulate conclusions 
about it. He has left us, however, a warning: ‘ Who, at this 
day, doubts the facts** of Mesmerism and its clairvoyance,’ he 
says in his Versuch iiber Geister, ‘is not to,be called sceptical but 
ignorant.’ Unquestionably, such ignorance is still very prevalent, 
notwithstanding the much greater amount of authoritative testi- 
mony now available for dispelling it. I shall not do amiss, there- 
fore, I think, if, before we go further, I put before my readers 
a few psychical incidents which are absolutely beyond question. 
I will begin with one in which I myself, unconsciously, figured. 
Somewhere about the middle of the last century my father 
and mother were on a visit at a distance of seventy or eighty miles 
from their home. In a neighbouring town there was to be a 
Lecture on Mesmerism, to which their host proposed to take them. 
They: assented, and my father was much astonished at what he 
saw: possibly his face expressed incredulity. The Mesmerist, 
politely accosting him, offered to convince him of the reality of 
the phenomena, or rather to let him convince himself. |My 
father accepted, and was put in rapport with the Clairvoyante 
whom he desired to go, in spirit, to his house. She did so; and 
to his great astonishment described its exterior correctly—though 
it was impossible that she could ever have seen it. He asked her 
to enter, and tell him what she beheld. She told him, with 
minute particulars, what was in the entrance-hall and the adjoin- 
ing room. He asked her to go to the nursery: she saw there a 
nurse and a child : the child was looking at a picture-book and— 


she exclaimed—‘ Ob, he has torn a leaf out.’ The picture-book - 


was an illustrated Bible, and I was the child, as my father learnt 
on returning home the next day. .He was a man of the strictest 
veracity, and I have often heard him relate the incident. I do 
not think he further investigated the subject of Mesmerism. He 


was @ very busy man. 
A somewhat similar experience has been related by Dr. 


the brain consciousness. . . . This relatively, but not in itself unconscious soul, 
as the true substance of the individual, is connected with the Ego of the man, 
the supporter of the normal ordinary consciousness, as one Subject, but this 
Subject splits itself into fwo personalities. . . . The definition of man cannot be 
confined, as the Materialists confine it, to one of the two persons, but must 
embrace the whole Subject. When physiologists infer from the dependence cf 
the ordinary consciousness on senses and brain, that man is destroyed if these 
are gone, they resemble those somnambulists who, in the waking state, deny 
the visions of their clairvoyance : as persons they are right, but not as subjects.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 287. 

19 Mr. Massey, in a note to his translation of the Baron du Prel’s work, 
remarks : ‘In relation to these phenomena, there has been a not very candid 
pretence of amenability to evidence, coupled with a practically absolute refusal 
to consider it ’—Vol. i. p. 242. 
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Gregory, a very distinguished savant, for many years Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. I compress his 
account as he gives a profusion of details unnecessary for my 
present purpose. Writing in December 1851 he says : 

I was on a visit to a friend in a town about thirty miles from Edinburgh, 
six or seven months ago, where I met a lady who possessed considerable 
clairvoyant powers. I asked her to go to Greenock, forty or fifty miles from 
where we were, and to visit my son who resides there with a friend. She 
soon found him—she had never seen him before—and described him accu- 
rately: he was playing in a field, with a dog—it was a large but young 
Newfoundland, she said, black with one or two white spots. ‘Oh!’ she 
cried suddenly, ‘it has jumped up and knocked off his cap.’ Being asked 
to enter the cottage, she did so, and described the sitting-room. In the 
kitchen she saw a young maid-servant preparing dinner, for which meal 
a leg of mutton was roasting at the fire. She saw the boy run upstairs 
to the kitchen ; she observed with surprise that it is on the upper floor of 
the cottage (which it is)—and receive something to eat from the servant: 
she thought a potato. All these details were exact, save that the boy did 
not get a potato but a small biscuit from the cook. I had never seen the 
lady before.*° 

A few days ago a distinguished physician, a highly valued 
personal friend of my own, related to me the following incident. 
I do not give his name, as I have not asked his permission to do so. 

A boy, whose family we know very well, had set his mind on 
going to sea, much to the distress of his parents, and went. His 
mother passed her time in great anxiety which one day culminated 
in the following vision : She saw her boy with a number of seamen, 
on the foredeck of his ship: there was a great storm : the water 
was of a green colour : she heard him say ‘ She can’t live in such 
a sea.” The poor lady concluded that her boy was drowned, but 
some weeks afterwards tidings came that the ship was wrecked, 
all the crew being saved. Every detail of the vision—including 
the greenness of the water—was corroborated except one. The 
young man could not remember whether he said ‘She can’t live 
in such a sea’ ; but owned that such was his thought regarding a 
lifeboat which was trying to reach them, and which was sub- 
merged, with all its crew. 

It is to a dream that we owe our possession, in its entirety, of 
one of the world’s chief literary treasures— the Divina Commedia. 
When Dante died—it was at Ravenna on the 13th or 14th of 
September 1391—his two sons Jacopo and Pietro, as we read in 
Boccaccio’s Life of him, were grievously concerned at not finding 
the last thirteen cantos of the sacro poema, and, as they them- 
selves had some poetic gift, were urged by friends to supply the 
deficiency. Then Jacopo had a dream—una mirabile visione— 
in which his father not only rebuked him for this foolish presump- 
tion (stolza presunzione), but revealed to him where the missing 

2° Quoted by Podmore, p. 189. 
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cantos would be found. He described the apparition as clad in 
‘garments of dazzling whiteness, and as having an unusually 


bright face.’** 
The following extremely well authenticated case I take—com- 


pressing a great deal—from Myers’ Personality.” It is dated 
March 29, 1888, and the narrator is a lady resident at Pittsfield. 


Less than two years ago a curious thing happened to me. I was on my 
way to Williamstown, and was serenely seated in the car, when I sprang to 
my feet with the force of an inward command: ‘ Change your ticket and go 
to Elizabeth.’ ** In a moment I was on my way to Elizabeth, though I had 
before not even thought of such a thing. Next morning, on reaching my 
friend’s home, she threw her arms about me and sobbed out: ‘ Oh, I have 
wanted you so.’ Then she led me to a room where an only and beloved 
sister lay in life’s last battle. She declared that my sudden change of 
purpose was a direct answer to her repeated, though unspoken, demand 
for my presence. And who shall say it was not so? I wish to add that 
although I had heard by letter of the sister’s illness, I did not suppose the 
case hopeless. Indeed; I was hoping that she was on the road to recovery. 


One more incident ; and the great Goethe shall supply it. He 
tells us, in the Eleventh Book of Wahrheit und Dichtung, that he 
had said farewell to Friederike and was riding, in a sorrowful 
mood, towards Drusenheim, when suddenly he saw, ‘ not with the 
eyes of the body but with those of the soul,’** himself, riding in 
the opposite direction, on the same road, in a dress which he had 
never worn, ‘pike grey with a little gold.” ‘When I aroused 
myself from this dream,’ he adds, ‘the figure immediately 
vanished.’ Eight years afterwards, he asserts, he found himself 
on horseback, on this very road, on the way to visit Friederike 
again,- wearing the same dress, though he had put it on 
accidentally. 

So much—things new and old—I have brought from my 
treasure, by way of illustration. They may suffice to introduce 
certain weighty remarks of the Baron du Prel. 


The study of somnambulistic states alone already reveals that in 
numerous cases man is qualified for perceptions which could never be con- 
veyed to him through the apparatus of sense. The natural somnambulist, 
the sleep-walker, the magnetic sleeper, often even the common dreamer, 
reveals, with closed senses, powers which with open senses are impossible. 
Farseeing in time and space, somnambulism, clairvoyance, veridic dream- 
ing, presentiments, second sight, etc., are phenomena which occur, it is 
true, only abnormally, but yet which have already been proved a thousand 
times, and indeed principally by physicians, who certainly were equipped 
with the necessary scepticism. All these states prove that between man 
and nature another rapport, at least in tendency, is given than that 


72 ¢Vestito di candidissimi vestimenti e d’una luce non usata risplendente 
nel viso.’ 

*2 Vol. ii. p. 405. 

2° The name apparently of another American town. 
24 «Nicht mit den Augen des Leibes, sondern des Geistes.’ 
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mediated by the senses and the hrain, the central seat of all sense-impres- 
sions. Our sense-impressions, which are conveyed from the periphrenal nerve 
extremities to the brain, are the normal sources of our consciousness; but 
this brain consciousness is only one of the possible forms of consciousness 
in general; only, as it were, our every-day terrestrial aspect. We bear in 
us the disposition to yet another consciousness, both as to content and form. 
When a future event is dreamed, or information is obtained in dream of an 
occurrence unknown to the dreamer, such a consciousness, as to content, is 
independent of the sources of sense; but when, as in the case of a more 
common experience, a dream of a few minutes seems to fill months, here 
the form of consciousness is abnormal.*® 


The Baron goes on to ask : ‘How are these phenomena con- 
nected with the question of the place of man in the universe?’ 
Tor his answer to that question, I must refer my readers to his 
own pages. If I gave it without criticism, I might perhaps 
unjustly subject myself to the canon, Qui tacet consentire 
videtur ** ; and to criticise it adequately would demand more space 
than I could venture to ask of the Editor, so great is the Baron’s 
dialectical skill and so wide his learning. 


V 


Let us go on to consider another result, as it is sometimes 
considered, of Mesmer’s teaching, the practices and beliefs which 
make up what is called Spiritualism. Here again, as in the case 
of Somnambulism, we must regret that the term has been 
employed. The word Spiritualism is commonly used on the Con- 
tinent to denote a system of thought directly opposed to Mate- 
rialism. The new gospel which seeks communion with disincar- 
nate entities is there called Spiritism,?" as it ought to be here. 
But popular usage, like the Fool in Twelfth Night, is a ‘ corrupter 
of words.’** The first question, however, which we have now 
to ask is, whether Spiritualism, or Spiritism, is rightly regarded 
as a derivative from Mesmer’s teaching. A development of Mes- 
merism it certainly is hot. For Mesmer, Animal Magnetism was 
merely a human phenomenon: and assuredly it has ever been 
so regarded by most authoritative writers on the subject down to 
our own days. So M. Flammarion testifies : ‘Le fait constaté 
que l’on voit parfois en réve des évéenements qui ont lieu 4 distance, 
et que l’on prévoit des événements & venir, prouve qu’il y a en 

25 Vol. ii. p. 284. 

2° A maxim to be applied with special care. Fairer is the Italian: ‘ Chi 
tace consente. Chi tace non dice niente.’ 

27 Of course with a final e in French. 

28 ‘Viola. Art thou not the lady Olivia’s fool? 

Clown. No indeed, sir: the lady Olivia has no folly : she will keep no fool, 
sir, till she be married : and fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to 
herrings, the husband’s the bigger; I am indeed not her fool but her corrupter 
of words.’ 
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nous des facultés inconnues.’** But the claims of Spiritualism 
are very different from this. Originating in the ‘ Rochester 
Rappings’ at Hydeville, New York, in 1847, it quickly made its 
way to England, and found a welcome from a certain number 
of people, some of whom were interested in Mesmerism. Then 
it caught on, as the phrase is, and became a sort of social amuse- 
ment. Grave lawyers, men of letters, women of fashion, took 
it up: busy financiers would snatch a part from the solid day 
to witness its exhibitions ; nay, even dignified Prelates would leave 
the word of God to turn tables. But this American cult must 
be regarded as a corruption, not a development of Mesmerism. 
Its novelty wore off; that was natural: ‘Damnosa quid non 
imminuit dies?’ Upon many of its votaries, however, its hold 
remained. Its professed object was to hold intercourse with the 
dead. And here surely we must recognise that it corresponded 
with one of the deepest and most sacred feelings of human nature : 
that invincible yearning which Tennyson has so admirably 
expressed : 
’ Ah Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be,— 


that consuming desire for ‘the touch of a vanished hand, and 
the sound of a voice that is still.’ But to correspond with an 
emotion is one thing: to gratify it, another. Is it possible for 
anyone whose judgment is unbiassed by his affections, to main- 
tain, after judicially examining the authentic literature of 
Spiritualism, that it has, in any one instance, éstablished com- 
munication with any specific person who has passed beyond the 
veil? I admit that Spiritualists have got in touch with ultra- 
mundane existences. More about this presently. But with the 
souls which it was wished to reach, or with any souls of the 
dead, recognisable as such, I have found no evidence which 
comes within measurable distance of establishing that. And an 
inquirer, with a far stronger claim to be heard than any which 
I possess,—for he has perseveringly attended its. séances,—has 
come to the same conclusion. M. Flammarion, in his most 
recent work, just cited, has thus answered my question : ‘C’est 
trés loin d’étre démontré : dans les innombrables observations 
que j’ai multipli¢ées, depuis plus de quarante ans, tout me prouve 
le contraire.’ *° 

What are we to say, then, of the immaterial beings who 
respond to turnings of tables and spell out messages, and per- 

2° Les Forces Naturelles Inconnues, p. 578 (Paris 1917). The italics are 


mine. . 
*° Ibid. p. 583. The italics are mine. 
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sonate those of the dead with whom intercourse is sought? Are 
they real entities? I do not doubt that, in many instances, they 
are, although it is quite certain that in the spiritualistic assem- 
blies fraud is very largely practised.’ Christianity, or let me 
rather say the Catholic Church—for one knows what that means 
—unquestionably holds and teaches that there is, around us un- 
seen, an entire order both of good and evil intelligences. And 
Spiritualism agrees, at all events, as to the evil ones. Sir William 
Barrett tells us of ‘mischievous and deceptive communications, 
interspersed with profane and occasionally obscene language,’ ** 
and is constrained to confess that ‘ Spiritism reveals the existence 
of some mysterious power which may be of a more or less malig- 
nant character.’** The supposed Raymond in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
book speaks of ‘silly spirits who wanted to havé a game’ :* 
and an Anglican clergyman, himself famed as a medium, wit- 
nesses to ‘an army into the ranks of which gravitate spirits of 
all degrees of malignity, wickedness, cunning and déceit.’** It 
‘is not too much to say of the responses obtained at Spiritualistic 
séances, that, often offensive, they are at the best mocking, trivial 
or inane. I do not indeed deny that Spiritualism has sometimes 
been an instrument for good—what evil thing has not? A great 
man, John Ruskin, among the many movements of his mind, at 
one time lost his belief in immoytality.** He was very largely 
helped in recovering it by what he déémed ‘the unanswerable 
evidence of Spiritualism.’ ‘I know,’ he said, ‘that there is 

51 This is admitted on all hands. The difficulty for spiritualists appears to 
be to find a trustworthy medium. Sir William Crookes thought he had dis- 
covered one in Miss Cook whose ‘honesty and perfect sincerity,’ he tells us, 
won his entire confidence. She, it appears, summoned from the spirit world 
a young lady known there as Katie King who, when dwelling here below, bore 
the tiame of Annie Owen Morgan and who is declared to be a sister of one 
John King, the father, after the flesh, ahd the ghostly counsellor, of Eusapia 
Paladino. (Flammarion, p. 191.) This apparition was seen at Sir William’s 
séances for three years, and at the final one she left for her friends locks of her 
hair and snippets of her dréss, which, Sir William tells us, was white with 
wide sleeves and a low néck. She does not appear, so far as I can judge, 
to have said, during the whole three years, one word worth recording. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Home, a medium of distinguished note, previously 
employed by Sir William Crookes, told M. Flammarion that in his opinion the 
whole business was fraudulent. But let me quote M. Flammarion’s own words : 
‘M. Home m’a personnellement exprimé son opinion que Mile. Cook était une 


habile farceuse et avait indignement trompé I’illustre savant.’—Jbid. p. 462. It 
is tight to add that M. Flammarion does not rate highly the veravity of Mr. 
Home, or of mediums generally. 

32 Threshold of the Unseen, p. 322. 

33 Ibid. p. 250: 

3¢ P. 353. 

35 Spirit Teachings, by the Rev. Stainton Moses, p. 251. 3 

6 The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, by Holman Hunt, vol. ii. p. 270. Pro- 
fessor Lombroso, formérly a stalwart of Materialism, appears to have been 
brought, by the same means, to a total change of View. He writes : é Tutto 
porta all’ ipotese che l’anima risulti di uaa materia fadianite, probabilmente 
immortale, certo resistente a molta centinaia d’anni,’ p. 187. 
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much vulgar fraud and stupidity connected with it, but under- 
neath it there is, I am sure, enough to convince us that there is 
personal life independent of the body.’ He added, ‘ with this 
once found, I had no further interest in Spiritualism.’ Nor have 
I: it seems to me a dishonouring of the dead. The late Arch- 
bishop Trench, in a pathetic poem, writes : 

Where thou hast touched, O wondrous Death, 

Where thou hast come between, 


Lo! there for ever perisheth 
The common and the mean. 


But it is just ‘the common and the mean’ that Spiritualism 
brings back into that sacred region : it invests the King of Terrors 
with a new sting. I do not wonder that Professor Huxley vehe- 
mently refused to have anything to do with it. ‘Supposing the 
phenomena to be genuine,’ he wrote, ‘they would not interest 
me. If anybody wouldendow me with the faculty of listening 
to the chatter of old women and curates, at the nearest Cathedral 
town, I should decline the privilege, having better things to do. 
And if the folk in the spiritual world do not talk more wisely and 
sensibly than their friends report them to do, I put them in the 
same category.’ This, I think, states the matter quite fairly : 
certainly it is not unjust to the spirits. He continues: 
‘I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God ’—but 
no; my memory plays me false: I am misquoting: it is a 
scavenger that he would prefer to be! ‘I had rather be a 
scavenger here than be condemned, by death, to utter such 
rubbish, through the intermediary of a medium at a guinea a 
séance.’*” I perfectly agree with my constant friend and inter- 
mittent opponent. 

As a Catholic, I should in any case respect the prohibition 
of the Church from assisting at Spiritualistic séances, even if 
I had not formed the judgment which I have expressed of them. 
IT recognise in it a proof of that profound knowledge of human 
nature, and of the conditions of human life, which is her unques- 
tioned prerogative. But of course there are other very different 
communications from the Unseen—‘ visions and revelations of 
the Lord.’ On what does the doctrine of the Incarnation rest, 
with all the vast fabric of theology reared upon it, save on a 
dream of St. Joseph, related by only one of the Evangelists, 
and judged by a recent ‘higher’ critic—‘ most ignorant of what 
he’s most assured ’—to have had no place in the earlier version 
of St. Luke’s Gospel? Indeed, not only Christianity, but every 
religion known among men, is based upon communications from 
the Invisible World. More, even secular history is full of them. 


37 T am quoting from his famous letter to the Dialectica] Society. 
Vou. LXXXV—No. 506 3B 
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And is not everyday life too? No fact with which I am acquainted 
is better authenticated—I speak advisedly—than that of appari- 
tions of the departed to friends and relations at the moment of 
death. And assuredly dreams are not uncommon which must 
be recognised as being sent us for a righteous purpose : whether 
it be to demand masses or prayers for souls in the place of penal 
purification, or vengeance for some foul crime, as in the case of 
Hamlet, or restitution to a defrauded orphan, as in Ursule 
Mirouét. Buta dream sent from the Unseen World is one thing : 
the endeavour to pry into that World’s mysteries by means of 
rotatory tables, planchettes, accordions, dark cabinets and the 
whole bag of tricks, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
Spiritualistic séance, is quite another. A wicked and adulterous 
generation, with its Divorce Court and Gospel of Free Love, 
seeketh after a sign. Why can it not ‘wait the great teacher, 
Death’ who assuredly will come soon enough—much sooner than 
is usually wished—even to the youngest : Death, ‘ who keeps the 
keys of all. the creeds’ : Death, the supreme witness to the little- 
ness of human life—and to its greatness ! 


We men, who in the morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish—be it so! 

Enough if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour: 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, through faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


W. S. Lity. 
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OF all the national Saints,-as we may see every year when the 
17th of March comes round, there is not one who enjoys to-day 
so widespread and vigorous a cult as the patron saint of Ireland. 
Nor, what is perhaps still more remarkable, do Irishmen differ 
among themselves in this regard. I know, indeed, scarcely any- 
thing else in which we are all at one. The personality of the 
man on whom this long-continued and now world-wide reverence 
has centred must, one would think, be an exceptionally striking 
one, but do we, English or Irish, really know much about it? I 
suppose to the vast majority even of cultivated minds the mention 
of St. Patrick calls up hardly any clear conception of him or his 
doings : we think, at best, of the comic legend about the banish- 
ment of the vipers, or of the story about the shamrock and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, a baseless fable which never was heard of 
till over a thousand years after St. Patrick preached in the Irish 
fields, where no shamrock then grew." 

There has lately been published an excellent and entertaining 
record of a tour in Ireland—excellent, because the writer, an 
American traveller, Mr. Burton Stevenson, had taken exceptional 
pains to learn something about the country before he went there. 
But when he comes to Downpatrick and the grave of the saint, 
wishing to give his readers some account of Patrick’s mission, he 
prefaces his narrative with a caution: Patrick, he observes, 
having left no account of his own life and doings, we are obliged 
to rely on legend and tradition, and are therefore never on the 
firm ground of history. Possibly there may be readers of these 
pages who are in the same case as Mr. Stevenson. Apart from 
professed students, do many people know that we possess two 
authentic documents, one of them largely autobiographical, 
coming out of the heart of the fifth century, by one of the most 
notable evangelists in post-Apostolic history? Yet so it is; the 
documents are extant’°—and they are worth looking into for the 

1 The Irish word seamrég probably meant wood-sorrel. The plant used as 
the Irish emblem, 7'rifolium repens, seems to have been first introduced into 
Ireland by William the Third. 

2 The most recent edition is that of the Rev. Dr. Newport White, who has 
issued them both in the original Latin text and in an English translation 
(S.P.C.K.). 
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story they tell, the character they reveal, and the window which 
they open upon the early history of Christianity. 

One of these documents is the Confession of St. Patrick, a sort 
of Apologia; or defence of his Irish mission. The other is an 
Epistle to a British prince named Coroticus, who had carried off 
into slavery a number of Patrick’s flock, recent converts, with the 
dews of baptism ‘still fragrant on their brows.’ Patrick 
denounces him for the impious deed and demands the return of 
the captives. But these, though of course the chief, are not our 
only good authorities for the life of the Saint. Trinity College, 
Dublin, possesses among its manuscript treasures a work of 
beautiful penmanship now entitled The Book of Armagh, formerly 
known as The Canon of St. Patrick, which contains, besides a 
copy of the New Testament, a number of Patrician documents. 
This manuscript has had a very curious and romantic history, 
which can be read in the magnificent edition produced in 1913 
by the late Regius Professor John Gwynn, of Dublin University. 
It was preserved in ancient times in the Abbey Church of Armagh, 
St. Patrick’s primatial See, where an absurd legend early grew up 
that it was the work of Patrick’s own hand ; and magical powers 
were attributed to it. Apparently for the purpose of favouring 
this legend the unworthy guardians of the Book were at pains 
to erase several entries in blank spaces where the scribe had 
written his name with a petition for the prayers of his readers. 
In one of these places, however, an Irish antiquary, the late 
Bishop Graves of Limerick, was able by the use of chemicals to 
restore enough of the poor scribe’s petition to make out that his 
name was Ferdomnach, and that he was writing at the instigation 
of Torbach, ‘ Successor of Patrick,’ i.e. Abbot of Armagh. 

The invaluable Annals of Ireland now come to our aid. We 
find in the Annals of Ulster and in the Four Masters entries 
relating to the death of an illustrious scribe of Armagh named 
Ferdomnach, who was, or might have been, contemporary with 
an Abbot Torbach. The latter held office for one year only, 807. 
We can therefore say with considerable confidence that in this 
year Ferdomnach was at work on the 53rd folio of the manuscript, 
where the entry occurs. 

The Book of Armagh contains the earliest extant copy of the 
Confession of St. Patrick and the two earliest narratives of his 
life and mission, for one of which it is the sole authority. The 
writer of one of these Lives was Muirchu maccu Mactheni, or 
‘ Sea-hound, son of the Thinker." His father has been identified 
under the Latinised form of his name, ‘Cogitosus,’ as the 
biographer of St. Brigid. The second, which appears in this 
Book alone, was written by Bishop Tirechén, of whom we only 
know that he wrote from material supplied largely by Bishop 
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Ultan of Ardbraccan in Meath. Ultan died in 657. Muirchu 
claims for his work the authority of Bishop Aedh of Sletty in 
Queen’s County. Aedh died in 699. These Lives therefore 
have behind them traditions of the seventh century—besides, as 
we know from various indications, written documents in the 
Irish language of unknown date. Patrick died 461.° The 
Celtic passion for miracle and romance soon began to weave a 
veil of fantastic legend between us and the real man, but some 
authentic traits of him and narratives of his doings must have 
come through to the times of Aedh and Ultan. They represent - 
different ecclesiastical centres and independent streams of tradi- 
tion, but in the main they agree in what they tell us, and we may 
accept them, reservatis reservandis, as good historical authority.* 
Among early authorities we may also mention a metrical Life in 
Irish, the so-called Life of St. Fiacc, believed on linguistic grounds 
to date from about the year 800. We have also the anonymous 
Tripartite Life (in Irish), which appears from internal indications 
to date from the middle of the ninth century, and a Life by an 
unidentified writer named Probus (tenth century). The two 
latter are largely based on Muirchu and Tirechén, who remain, 
after Patrick himself, our main authorities for the facts of his 


career. 
His own narrative will be very disappointing to those who 


have nourished their veneration for the Saint on the sentimental 
or prodigious legends which have served as material for the 
devotional biographies of later times. It has little in it of poetry, 
of eloquence, of philosophic thought. St. Patrick was in truth 
a very ‘simple’ man in the old English sense of the word; 
‘rustic,’ as he says himself. He was unlearned, save in the 
Scriptures, which he must have known almost by heart, and un- 
skilled in composition. His tale is rambling, shapeless, written 
in bad Latin and in places very obscure. That he was a Celt 
is certain, but he had none of the Celtic gift of speech which was 
noted even in classical times as a characteristic of the race. He 
speaks himself of those ‘rhetoricians’ whom he met with in 
Ireland and who despised him for his want of the graces of lan- 
guage of which they were masters. But he has no contempt for 
these rhetoricians—he sincerely envies them ; he is sadly, humbly, 
conscious of his deficiencies. The virtues which he possessed, 
and which shine forth in his writings, were sincerity, single- 
mindedness, tenderness and courage; above all, a profound, 
ardent, invincible conviction of being entrusted, however un- 


3 Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 206, 382. 

4 These early Lives of St. Patrick, considering how much we know of 
their dates and sources, and checked as they are by Patrick’s own narrative, 
offer an interesting but as yet unworked field to students of the origins of 
religious history in primitive times. 
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worthy, with a great mission, from which, after one hour of 
anguish and dismay, no hardship, no peril, no temptation could 
make him turn aside. 

What he has to tell us of his own life—and up to a certain 
stage he tells us a great deal—is full of interest. The Confession, 
it appears, was written to vindicate his character and his missiou 
against slanders spread against him by powerful detractors, who 
had gained the ear of certain Seniores in Britain. To these, that 
is to the heads of the Church in Britain, his vindication is mainly 
- addressed. It was written apparently towards the end of his 
career, probably about 450, and takes the form of a narrative of 
the experiences which led him to embrace the Irish mission, with 
some account of its perils and its triumphs. 

‘I, Patrick, the sinner,’ he begins, ‘am the most clownish 
and the least of all the faithful, and contemptible in the eyes of 
very many.’ He was the son, he tells us, of the deacon Calpornus, 
whose father was Potitus, a priest, of the village of Bannavem 
Taberniae. He was evidently unaware of any rule of celibacy 
among the secular clergy, and he himself, in choosing a Bishop, 
desires like St. Panl, that he should be the husband of one wife, 
adding the further requirement ‘and the father of not more than 
one child.’ Where ‘ Bannavem Taberniae’ was has been a 
subject of debate from very early times. Muirchu comes to the con- 
clusion that it must be Nentre (or Ventre), a locality which to 
us unfortunately remains equally obscure. That it was on the 
west coast of Britain is practically certain. Without inflicting 
the details of the evidence on my readers I may state my own 
adherence to the theory that the mysterious name should be 
written Bannaventa Berniae, that is to say (expanding a con- 
traction) Bannaventa in Bernicia, the old Kingdom of 
Strathclyde, and that the precise spot. was at or near Dumbarton.* 
This was a debatable land in which, especially after the with- 
drawal of the Romans, constant incursions were made by Picts 
from the north and Scots (Irish) from oversea, and the folk seem 
by Patrick’s account to have largely relapsed into heathenism. 
Patrick’s own baptismal name was Sucat,* a Celtic name meaning 
“war-wise.’ He was born probably about 387. With many 
others of the neighbourhood he was carried off to Ireland in a 
slave-raid. He was then sixteen years of age, and up to that time 
had lived not indeed a vicious but certainly a careless life, heedless 
of spiritual things. In bondage and distress, however, his great 
awakening came to him. 

Now, after I came to Ireland, tending flocks was my daily occupation; 
and constantly I used to pray in the day-time. Love of God and the fear 


5 Bannaventa is known as a place-name in Roman Britain. 
® We fearn this from both Muirchu and Tirechan. 
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of Him increased more and more, and faith grew, and the spirit was 
moved, so that in one day I would say as many as a hundred prayers, and 
at night nearly as many, so that I used to, stay even in the woods and on 

_the mountain to this end. And before daybreak I used to be roused to 
prayer, in snow, in frost, in rain; and I felt no hurt; nor was there any 
sluggishness in me—as I now see because then the spirit was fervent 
within me. 

One night a voice came to him in sleep, saying ‘Thou who 
fastest to good purpose, thou art soon to go to thy fatherland.’ 
And again a little later the voice told him ‘Thy ship is ready,’ 
and indicated the place where it was to be found. 


And therefore I shortly took to flight, and left the man with whom I had 
been for six years, and I came in the strength of God, who prospered my 
way for good, and I met with nothing to alarm me until I reached that 
ship. 

The journey, he tells us, was one of about two hundred miles,’ 
and it is probable that the port which he reached was the estuary 
of the river Vartry at Wicklow. But where was the place of his 
captivity? This he himself, as we shall see, tells us incidentally 
—it was the Wood of Fochlut ‘which is near by the Western 
Sea,’ in the barony of Tirawley, Co. Mayo. In the whole of 
Patrick’s writings this is the only Irish locality which he mentions 
by name. But the singular thing is that the earliest tradition, 
reproduced by both Muirchu and Tirechain, in the teeth of 
Patrick’s own words, places the scene of his bond-service on Mount 
Slemish * in Co. Antrim. Probus alone among the biographers 
declares for Tirawley, and substitutes Croagh Patrick for Slemish. 

Arrived at the sea-port he sought a passage in a ship which 
was just casting off her moorings. The shipmaster repulsed him 
rudely, and he turned back to the hut where he was lodging, when, 
as he prayed to God for help, one of the sailors shouted to him 
to return, and they bade him come on board. They were heathen, 
and he refused to be intimate with them ; but he hoped he might 
win some of them to the faith, and the voyage began. 

Whither was the ship of deliverance bound? Of this he says 
nothing, but we learn that it bore a cargo of Irish dogs, doubtless 
the famous Celtic wolf-hounds which had long been much prized 
in Gaul.’ After a three-days’ voyage with favourable weather 
the ship touched apparently at the intended port, which may have 
been Nantes or Bordeaux, and the crew disembarked. The story 
seems a strange one, because Patrick did not concern himself 


7 Roman miles—about 180 in our measure. 

8 Sliabh Mis, the Mountain of Mis. Mis (pronounced Mish) was a woman’s 
name, which occurs elsewhere in Ireland—e.g. the Mish mountains in Co. Kerry. 
There may have been a Slemish in Mayo afterwards confused with the Slemish 
in Co. Antrim. 

® Arrian, Kuynyerixds, ii. 6. 
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in the least about the motive, explanation or precise details of 
anything that happened save only so far as concerned the divine 
guidance which he felt in his‘own breast, and which, as he thought, 
made itself manifest to him at every turning-point in his career. 
After landing the crew addressed themselves to a long journey. 
Eight and twenty days they travelled through a barren, unin- 
habited wilderness. That could not possibly have been in Britain ; 
but in Gaul, laid waste as it had lately been by hordes of Teutonic 
invaders, such-a desolate region might have been found.’® At 
last, when the party were in danger of perishing by starvation, 
and many of their dogs had been left famishing by the way, his 
shipmates appealed to Patrick : ‘How is this, O Christian? thou 
sayest that thy God is great and almighty ; wherefore canst thou 
not-pray for us, for we are in danger of starvation? Hardly shall 
we ever see a human being again.’ So Patrick bade them put 
their faith in his God, and he prayed, and ‘lo, a herd of swine 
appeared in the way before our eyes, and they killed many of 
them ; and they were well refreshed and their dogs sated.’ They 
found wild honey also, but of this Patrick would not eat when 
they brought it to him, for one of them had said ‘This is offered 
in sacrifice.’ At night after this feast Patrick not unnaturally 
had an oppressive dream. It seemed as if a huge rock had fallen 
on him and he could not move a limb. 

But. whence did it occur to me, to my ignorant mind, to call upon 
Helias?*! And on this I saw the sun rise in the heaven, and while I was 


shouting ‘Helias’ with all my might, lo, the splendour of the sun fell 
upon me, and straightway shook off all weight from me. 


Patrick tells us that, in accordance with a divine premoni- 
tion, he spent sixty days in all with these companions. They 
then reached the habitations of men, and he left them. He was 
now twenty-two years of age, and the date may be fixed at about 
409. Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock has shown good reason for the 
conjecture that the goal of the journey was Augusta Ausciorum, 
now Auch, in South-western Gaul, and that Patrick here came 
under the influence of Orientius, whom we find at a later date 
Bishop of the diocese.’? At this period his vocation for the 
religious life must have become clear to him, and we learn on 
the authority of Bishop Ultan that either now or at some later 
date he spent a long time in the island-monastery of Lerins near 
Cannes. This monastery was founded in 410 by St. Honoratus, 

10 <The whole of Gallia smoked like one pyre,’ wrote the Bishop Orientius 
of this invasion of the Goths. 

11 There seems to have been floating in Patrick’s mind some vague asso- 
ciation between the Greek word Helios, the Sun, and the name of St, Elias. 

12 St. Patrick and his Gallic Friends, by F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, 
D.D. (8.P.C.K., 1916), a valuable and fascinating contribution to the study of 
St. Patrick and his times. 
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who ‘ planted vines, dug wells, kept bees, banished snakes, culti- 
vated clover, founded a brotherhood and a school of divinity which 
became the nursery of famous presbyters, bishops and saints.’ »° 
At this time he must have begun his studies in Latin and in the 
Scriptures. In the former he made little progress, for his Latinity 
is bad, and he shows no sign of any acquaintance with classical 
literature, but the Bible, including the Apocrypha, he knew from 
cover to cover. ‘And again after a few years’—such is all the 
account he gives us of this period—‘I was in Britain with my 
kindred, who received me as a son, and in good faith besought 
me that at all events now, after the great tribulations which I 
had undergone, I would not depart from them any whither.’ 

But now came the third great turning-point in his life. He 
had known in Ireland a man named Victoricus, a name no doubt 
Latinised by Patrick from some Celtic form founded, like 
‘ Boadicea,’ on the word buaidh, victory. This man has been 
magnified into an angel by the hagiographers, but there is no 
trace of this in Patrick’s own narrative.** Victoricus appeared 
to him in a dream—this is one of the many Pauline echoes in 
the Confession—bearing with him innumerable letters. One of 
these was headed ‘ The Voice of the Irish,’ and Patrick as he read 
it seemed to hear the voice of ‘ those who dwelt beside the wood 
of Fochlut,’ crying to him and saying ‘ We beseech thee, holy 
youth, to come and walk among us once more.’ ‘ Thanks be 
to God,’ adds Patrick, ‘that after very many years the Lord 
granted to them according to their cry.’ 

We come now to what should have been the most interesting 
and valuable part of the Confession—the story of Patrick’s pre- 
paration for his mission and the first steps which he took in pur- 
suance of it. Interesting it is indeed, but partly owing to Patrick’s 
want of skill in Latin, partly to his incapacity for literary com- 
position, and partly also to the outbursts of grief and reproach 
which break through the flow of the narrative, we find it most 
difficult to get a clear idea of the course of events. Certain facts 
loom through the fog, lit up by the burning emotion of the writer, 
but the notes of time are confused; we know what happened, 
but the sequence of cause and effect must remain largely con- 
jectural. Patrick, as we have seen, was sixteen years of age 
when taken captive. He was six years in bondage and we may 
perhaps assign six to the period of ‘a few years’ which he spent 
in Gaul. This makes him about twenty-eight (Muirchu says 
thirty) when he rejoined his family in, Britain. The call of the 
Trish from Fochlut must have come soon after this event, and 


13 Op. cit. p. 117. 
1 Tirechan speaks of a ‘ Victoricus’ as having been ordained Bishop by 


Patrick. 
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before he had embraced any new purpose in life. He says their 
cry was answered ‘after very many years,’ but he can hardly 
have delayed very long to answer, or prepare to answer, this call, 
urged, as he says he was, by other divine admonitions and en- 
couragements. The ‘very many years’ probably then refers 
to the period between his first sojourn at Fochlut and his return - 
to it as Bishop and evangelist. So far all is fairly clear. He 
tells that his kindred and ‘not a few of my elders’ attempted 
by lamentations and by the offer of ‘many gifts’ to dissuade 
him from his mission. It was in vain; and vain, too, were the 
pleas of unfitness; of rusticity and ignorance or worse, which he 
says were urged against him. There was one friend, especially 
dear to him, who in his absence, presumably in Gaul, where he 
had gone to prepare for his mission, contended on his behalf, 
and had once prophesied to Patrick himself that he should be 
raised to the rank of Bishop. The contest however was severe. 
“TI did not proceed to Ireland,’ says Patrick, ‘of my own accord 
until I was nearly worn out—non sponte pergebam donec prope 
deficiebam.’ It was, in fact, at least twelve years from the call 
of the men of Fochlut until he set sail for Ireland—such were 
the hindrances he had to overcome and the studies and prepara- 
tions which he had to make: 

And now we come to the most obscure part of the story. The 
worst trial of his life was the work of the very friend who had at 
first aided and encouraged him. 


And when I was tempted by not a few of my elders who came and 
urged my sins against my laborious episcopate—certainly on that day I 
was sore thrust at that I might fall, both here and in eternity. . . . 

After the lapse of thirty years they found, as an occasion against me, a 
matter which I had confessed before 1 was a deacon. Because of anxiety, 
with sorrowful mind, I disclosed to my dearest friend things that I had 
done in my youth cne day, nay, in one hour, because I had not yet over- 
come. I cannot tell, God knoweth, if I was then fifteen years old; and I 
did not believe in the living God nor had I since my infancy, but I 
remained in death and in unbelief until I had been chastened exceedingly, 
and humbled in truth by hunger and nakedness, and that daily. . . 

But how did it occur to him afterwards to put me to shame publicly, 
before everyone, good and bad? 


From what point of time are we to reckon the thirty years 
—from the commission of the sin, or from its disclosure to his 
friend? If the former, then Patrick was about forty-five years 
of age when the faithless friend, ‘one to whom I had entrusted 
even my soul,’ made his revelation, and the date might be 431-2. 
This agrees with all the probabilities. At this time Patrick would 
have been in Gaul, on the point of starting on his mission, and 
the accusation was the last and culminating effort of a systematic 
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campaign ** which was certainly undertaken to restrain him from 
‘it. We have thus to recognise two distinct campaigns of calumny, 
one to withhold him from his mission, the other (out of which 
the Confession originated) directed against his position in Ireland 
and involving, as he tells us, charges of extortion and greed in 
connexion with his missionary labours. This is the view which 
seems to me on the whole to agree best with the confused text. 
The early Lives give us no help as they pass over the episode in 
silence. We must then interpret the reference to his ‘ laborious 
episcopate ’ as written proleptically’: ‘against the ordination to 
an episcopate which has since proved to be so full of labour and 
achievement.’ It is certain that Patrick was for a time dismayed 
and almost overwhelmed by the blow. Was he, he asked himself, 
then really unworthy? Had he been misled by false visions, 
born of pride and self-will? But still the visions came in the 
watches of the night, fortifying, consoling, commending; and 
now, looking backward, he thinks of what has actually been done 
in Ireland—the Gospei preached to the world’s utmost limit 
“beyond which there is no man,’ a ‘ people newly come to belief ’ ; 
worshippers of the Sun and of ‘idols and abominations’ now made 
‘children of God’; and the ‘sons and daughters of Scotic chief- 
tains seen to become monks and virgins of Christ.’ He knows 
the falsehood of the new accusations. The gifts showered upon 
his altars he had returned, even to the offence of the donors— 
if he bad taken so much as half a scruple from any man ~ tell 
me and I shall restore it.’ God, he is convinced, has set him 
where he is, and the story of how it happened, and what it came 
to, is his best defence. He had rightly stood fast against the 
old hostility in Gaul, and he will not flinch now. The Confession 
ends thus : 
Lo, again and again I shall briefly set forth the words of my confession. 
I testify in truth and in exultation of heart before God and His holy angels, 
that I never had any cause except the Gospel and His promises for ever 
returning to that nation from whence previously I scarcely escaped. 

But I pray those who believe in and fear God, whosoever shall have 
vouchsafed to look upon and receive this writing which Patrick the sinner, 
unlearned verily, composed in Ireland, that no one may ever say it was 
my ignorance that did whatever trifling matters I did, or proved, in accord- 
ance with God’s good pleasure; but judge ye, and let it be most truly 
believed that it was the gift of God. And this is my confession before I die. 


Ferdomnach, in closing his transcription of the Confession, 
adds ‘On the 17th day of March Patrick was translated to 
heaven.’ This is the earliest authority we have for fixing 
March 17 as the feast of the Saint. 





15 ‘Many were forbidding this embassage. Moreover, they used to talk 
among themselves behind my back, and say ‘‘ Why does this feilow thrust 
himself into danger amongst hostile people who know not God? ” "—Confession. 
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One fact, which, as we have seen, emerges clearly from 
Patrick’s own records, is that he had a certain gift of making 
enemies. These enemies were not chiefly among the heathen 
Irish—far more dangerous were those of his own kin and among 
his ecclesiastical colleagues in Britain and Gaul. Twice at least 
he had to face outbreaks of calumny or detraction of an unusually . 
malignant character. There must have been some reason for 
this, and what this reason was it is not difficult to divine. It 
is illustrated in countless episodes of legend and of history,— 
in the story of Joseph and his brethren—in the story of Joan 
of Arc and her French opponents. Patrick was evidently 
regarded as a presumptuous outsider, and his personal qualities 
and accomplishments did not seem to substantiate his claims to 
have been specially called by God to a great work. We may be 
sure that these claims were not heard of for the first time when 
the Confession was written. We can now understand a puzzling 
feature in that document. Protestants have always argued with 
much plausibility that if Patrick, as alleged by Roman Catholic 
authorities , had been consecrated by the Pope for his Irish 
enterprise, he must, in his defence of his mission, have referred 
to so important a fact. To this argument I know of no effective 
reply, except that in truth Patrick did not regard the question 
as important. His commission and consecration, whether by the 
Pope, by Germanus, or another, must, it seems to me, have been 
deliberately kept in the background by Patrick in order to bring 
into fuller light the claim that he was God-inspired and God- 
guided from beginning to end. That was the truth of truths 
for him. He would no more have claimed the authority of 
Celestine than St. Paul would have claimed that of Peter for 
his journey to the men of Macedon. 

That he went on a second visit to Gaul to prepare himself 
for his mission, that he studied there under Germanus of Auxerre, 
we may accept from Muirchu and Tirechan. Neither of these 
mentions any visit to Rome at this stage of his career." In 
431 Pope Celestine consecrated as Bishop for the Irish mission 
a deacon named Palladius, who had already taken a prominent 
part in the suppression of Pelagianism in Britain. But Palladius 
died within the year, and Patrick’s opportunity came at last. 
According to Muirchu, whose narrative however is by no means 
’ clear at this point, Patrick broke off a journey, perhaps to Rome, 
on hearing of the failure and death of Palladius, received con- 
secration from Amator of Auxerre—which is impossible, for 
Amator died in 418—and then proceeded with a company of 
helpers to Ireland. It is almost certain that he received con- 


16 According to Tirechdn, corroborated by the Annals of Ulster, he went 
there at a later period. 
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sécration at the hands of Germanus, but that he started, or could 
have started, for Ireland to replace Palladius without any 
countenance from the Pope who had originally sent Palladius, 
seems highly improbable. 

The mission, at any rate, had been well planned. Patrick 
had money in abundance, and he had with him a band of 
assistants—priests, scribes, artificers for church furniture, and 
attendants. They landed early in the year 432, first at the Vartry 
river in Wicklow, but were here received so badly that they 
steered northwards, touching on the way at Inispatrick, an 
islet off the Dublin coast. We come now to the first of the 
wonder-tales which pass for biography in the mediaeval Lives 
of St. Patrick. Anxious, it was said, to bring the message of 
salvation to his old master, Miliucc, and to pay the price of his 
redemption from slavery, Patrick landed on the shores of Strang- 
ford Lough, where he was hospitably received by a chieftain 
named Dichu—his first convert—and thence took his way to 
Mount Slemish and the dwelling of Miliucc. Here a strange 
and awful sight awaited him. Miliucc had heard of his coming, 
and struck with terror at the mysterious powers with which his 
former slave was now invested, and dreading lest he himself 
should become their: spiritual captive, he assembled his goods 
and chattels and immolated them and himself in the flames of 
his burning mansion. The blazing pyre met Patrick’s eyes as 
he came in sight of his old homestead. He stared on the sight 
in astonishment and grief. ‘I know not, God knows,’ he said, 
‘whether the posterity of this man shall not serve others for ever, 
and no King arise from his seed,’ and he turned back to the 
dwelling of his host, Dichu. This tale must be pure legend, 
for, as we have seen, Miliuce lived in Tirawley not in Antrim. 
But unlike many other Patrician legends it is well invented ; it 
has a poetic truth, and may stand as a tragic symbol of the 
doom of pagan Ireland on the coming of the new faith from 
oversea—a faith destined ultimately to destroy not only the Gods 
but also the Kings and at last the political independence of the 
only Celtic State which had survived alike the conquests of 
Roman culture and Gothic barbarism."’ 

Patrick next resolved on a much bolder stroke, and this we 
have every reason to accept as, in substance, historical, although 
the circumstances are legendary. It was the season of Easter, 
when the great spring-feast, connected with sun-worship, was 
celebrated at the central seat of the High-King in Tara. Part 


17 The ecclesiastical ‘Cursing of Tara’ in the sixth century ended all 
chance of establishing a central monarchy with an effective military system 
in Ireland. Adrian’s famous Bull bestowed the island on Henry the Second, 
and the clergy of Wexford gave the Norman invaders their first foothold on 
Irish soil. 
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of the ritual was that no fire should be lighted on the eve of this 
feast until it had been first kindled in the royal Palace. Patrick 
repaired to the Hill of Slane by the river Boyne, about ten miles 
from Tara and in full sight of it; and on this hill, as King Laery 
and his Druids and chiefs were gathered for the pagan ceremony, 
they saw through the gloom of nightfall a bright flame rising 
to the heavens, the flame of Patrick’s Paschal fire. Instantly 
the King bade his chariots be harnessed, and with his Queen 
and two of his Druids, and with men-at-arms, he drove across 
the plain of Bregia to Slane. They dismounted at a little distance 
and sent messengers to summon Patrick to answer for his defiant 
act. He came, and as one of the Druids disputed with him and 
denounced the Christian faith, Patrick looked wrathfuily on him 
and prayed for a sign. _Tirechdn narrates the event as follows : 

And all beheld the Druid lifted ap almost to heaven in the midnight 
gloom, but his corpse, congealed with frost and snow mingled with sparks 
of fire, returning, fell upon the ground in sight of all. And his [burial] 
stone is on the south-east side to this day, and I have seen it with my eyes. 

King Laery, it is said, in spite of this and other attestations 
of Patrick’s power, never became a Christian—because it would 
have involved his forgiving the Leinstermen, with whom the 
Kings of Tara had an ancient feud. But Patrick had the freedom 
of the country, and could travel and preach where he would, so 
far as Laery’s authority extended. 

The story is full of poetry and dramatic force, and no doubt 
represents truly the fact that Patrick made his first great 
onslaught on the forces of heathenism at their centre in Tara. 
Professor Macalister, in his recent treatise, Temair Breg, has 
shown that Tara was the great religious even more than the 
political focus of Irish paganism, and suggests, as against Pro- 
fessor Bury, that even the episode of the rival flames may be 
historically true. 

According to Tirechan, Patrick spent his second Easter in 
Tirawley. It is said that at the palace of King Laery he heard 
two chiefs conversing, and one asked the other his name and 
dwelling-place. ‘I am Enda, son of Amalgaid,** son of Fiachra, 
son of Eochy,’ said the other, ‘from the Western region, from 
the Plain of Dommon and the Wood of Fochlut.’ Patrick, 
stirred by this name, whose significance for him was so deep, 
turned to the young chief and said ‘I also will go with you, if 
you will, for the Lord has bidden me.’ Enda tried to dissuade 
him, but at last agreed, and they travelled to Mount Egli (now 
Croagh-Patrick), to or near which it would seem that the Wood 
of Fochlut then extended. Thus and then was the cry of the 

1* Tirawley =Tir-Amalgaid, the country of Amalgaid, an historical personage 
who afterwards became King of Connaught. 
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men of Fochlut answered. But there is a chronological difficulty 
here. Enda had come to Tara to seek a judgment from King 
Laery on a question of the division of his father Amalgaid’s pos- 
sessions between him and his six brothers. But Amalgaid did 
not die till about 444, twelve years after the arrival of Patrick 
in Ireland. Some part of the story must therefore be invented. 
It does not seem likely that the journey to Fochlut, the place — 
of Patrick’s heaven-sent dream, would have been delayed so long 
as it must have been if the dispute about the inheritance was 
really the occasion which brought Enda and Patrick together. 

During this or some other journey to the West a remarkable 
episode is recorded by Tirechin. Patrick, it is said, and the 
clergy who accompanied him, came before sunrise to the Well 
of Clebach on the eastern slope of Mount Croghan in Roscommon. 
There they met two maidens, Ethne the White and Fedelm the 
Red, daughters of Laery the High-King, who had come in the 
morning to bathe in the well ‘as women are wont to do.’ They 
were living in fosterage at Rathcroghan, the royal residence of 
Connaught. When they saw the assembly of clerics ‘they did 
not understand whence they were, or in what shape or form, what 
race or from what country; but they thought that they were 
men of Faery, or earth gods or a vision.’** And the maidens 
said to them ‘ Who are ye and whence come ye?’ But Patrick 
replied ‘It were better for you to confess our true God than to 
inquire about our race.’ 

Then Ethne said in words which seem to be a translation of 
some Irish metrical original : 


Who is God? 

And where is God? 

And where is His dwelling ? 

Hath your God sons and daughters, gold and silver ? 

Is He ever-living ? ; 

Is He beautiful ? 

Are His daughters dear ‘and lovely to the men of the world? 
Is He in the heavens or on earth? 

Is He to be found in youth or in old age? 


with other like questions, to which Patrick made answer in the 
same rhythmic strain; expounding the doctrine of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The maidens declare their longing to 
believe in the heavenly King. ‘Show us how we may behold 
him face to face, and whatever you shall bid us we shall do.’ 
Patrick then puts them through a short catechism, the heads of 
which are interesting as showing what were considered to be 
(after the doctrine of the Trinity which had been already ex- 
plained) the vital elements in Christian belief. They are, Bap- 


19 * Sed illos viros side aut deorum terrenorum aut fantassiam estimaverunt.’ 
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tismal Regeneration, the necessity of Penance after sin, Life and 
Resurrection after death, and the Unity of the Church. 

And so they were baptised and clad in a white veil. And 
they besought that they might behold the face of Christ. Patrick 
said ‘Ye cannot see the face of Christ unless you taste death 
and receive the. Sacrifice.’ They answered ‘Give us the Sacri- 
fice, so that we may be able to behold the Son our Spouse.’ 


And they received the Eucharist of God, and they slept in death. And 
they were laid in one bed, clad in white garments, and their friends made 
great lamentations and weeping. .. . And the days of mourning for the 
daughters of the King were ended, and they buried them by Clebach Well 
and made a circular mound like a fort, for so the Scots and heathen were 
wont to do. But it is called ‘ Relig’ by us, that is, the Remains of the 


Virgins . . . and Patrick made an earthen church at that place.” 


A beautiful and striking tale, though steeped in what seems 
to the modern mind that fatal obsession of the world beyond the 
grave which leaves no place for the vision of the divine in the 
cares, the duties and the joys of earthly life. But the story has 
also a significance of quite another kind. Every student of the 
bardic literature of Ireland will feel that he has a fragment of 
-it here. The manner, the setting, the atmosphere are familiar 
and unmistakable—the narrative is bathed in the same dewy light 
which meets us in the tale of Etain and Midir, or the story of 
Ethne of Dun Angus who lost her way to fairyland. Tirechin 
wrote down the story in the seventh or early eighth century, and 
was copying from a written source probably of much earlier date. 
We have thus evidence of the elaboration in Ireland of a peculiar 
style and literary form at a date at least three centuries earlier 
than any of the manuscripts in which the Irish bardic literature 
has been preserved. 

Stories about Patrick, his journeys, his perils, the miracles 
he wrought and the thousands he baptised, form the matter of 
the biographies, and it is very difficult to win from them a con- 
nected account of his labours or to get much real light on his 
methods of work. A miracle extricates him from every difficulty 
and strikes dead every opponent.** But now and then a gleam 
of light is shed upon the real man. The story of the foundation 
of the primatial church at Armagh may be cited from Muirchu. 
Patrick, it seems, begged from a wealthy man named Dairi a 
plot of ground on a high ridge, the Ridge of the Willows,”* whereon 
to build a religious foundation. Dairi gave him another place 


20 The well is identifiable, and close by it is a graveyard (Relig) called 
Ogulla—‘ the grave-yard of the Virgins.’ Cp. Father Albert Barry’s transla- 


tion of Muirchu, p. 48 note. 
31 Patrick, in his Confession, is eager to note every sign of supernatural 


guidance and approval, but he is completely silent as to these wonders. 
22 Druim-sailech, now Armagh. 
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on lower ground and Patrick contentedly settled himself there. 
But soon Dairi turned out a horse of his to graze in the plot of the 
community, and his servant took no notice of Patrick’s complaint. 
Next morning the horse was dead. Dairi sent to have Patrick 
slain, ‘ and behold, swifter than speech, death fell on Dairi.’ His 
wife now entreated mercy from the Christian stranger, who 
blessed a vessel of water, by the sprinkling of which both Dairi 
and his horse were brought to life. Dairi, therefore, went to pay 
honour and thanks to Patrick bearing with him ‘a wonderful 
brazen cauldron from oversea,’ but Patrick, unmoved, merely 
replied ‘Gratzacham.’** Dairi went away fuming, and sent his 
servants to remove the cauldron. ‘What did the Christian say,’ 

he asked them, ‘when you took the cauldron?’ ‘He said 
‘*Gratzacham’’’; and Dairi exclaimed ‘ Gratzacham on receiv- 
ing, Gratzacham on losing! he says well—he shall have the caul- 
dron again with Gratzacham.’ So he restored it with his own 
hands, ‘for you are a stedfast and immovable man. And more- 
over I give you that portion of the field which you asked for before, 
and dwell thou there.’ On the spot they found a doe resting 
with her fawn, which Patrick’s companions would have killed, . 
but he forbade them; and he carried the fawn away, the doe 
following ‘like a pet sheep’ until he laid it down in another 
field. 

The episode which produced the second of St. Patrick’s extant 
writings, the Epistle to Coroticus, has this amount of biographical 
interest that he speaks of those whom he addressed—the letter 
was really to the soldiers or tribesmen of the King, not to Coroticus 
himself—as ‘ my fellow-citizens,’ which seems to imply that they 
came from the district where Patrick was born and bred. Dum- 
barton was on the Pictish border, and Coroticus and his men are 
denounced with special fervour for selling baptised men and 
damsels ‘to most degraded, most vile and apostate Picts.’ Now 
Coroticus or Ceretic was a figure known to history—he is men- 
tioned as one of a line of Kings of Strathclyde in a Welsh genea- 
logy,** and his date fits in with this event. His district was a 
centre of Roman-British power amid Pictish aborigines and Scotic 
(Irish) settlers, hence it was called Dun na m-Bretan ‘ the Fort of 
the Britons,’ corrupted into Dumbarton. Interesting also is the 
following passage, for the light which it throws on the condition 
of Patrick’s family : 

23 Gratias agimus (we are thankful). The phrase was a favourite one with 
Patrick, as we know from the Confession : a fact which may attest some element 
of truth in the story. Another phrase which is recorded as constantly on 
Patrick’s lips is the mysterious exclamation ‘Mudebroth.’ This is probably 
Trish—mo dé brath—meaning ‘ May God judge.’ 

24 See Bury, Life of St. Patrick, p. 314. 
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Was it without God or according to the flesh, that I came to Ireland? 
Who compelled me? . . . Is it from me that springs that godly compassion 
which I exercise towards that nation who once took me captive and made 
havoc of the menservants and maidservants of my father’s house? I was 
freeborn according to the flesh ; I am born of a father who was a decurion,”® 
but I sold my noble rank—I blush not to state it nor am I sorry—for the 
profit of others; in short, I am a slave in Christ to a foreign nation for 
the unspeakable glory of the eternal life which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Patrick writes not as to heathen but as to Christians who 
had disgraced their profession. The Roman Gauls, he declares, 
were in the habit of collecting great sums in order to redeem 
Christians from slavery among the Franks, while the men of 
Coroticus dragged Christian men and maidens into bondage and 
shame. The whole nature of Patrick—his tender compassion, 
his horror of wrong-doing, his ardent faith, his consciousness 
of being ordained by God for the service of the Irish people— 
speaks in this fervent appeal and fierce denunciation. We cannot 
but reflect that we have witnessed in our own day the need 
for just such an appeal, just such a denunciation—and the only 
voice that might have uttered it with effect was silent. 

There is one other alleged writing of St. Patrick’s with which 
we must concern ourselves for a moment. A remarkable poem 
or incantation in very ancient Irish, called the Lorica or Breast- 
plate of St. Patrick, has come down to us in the Liber 
Hymnorum.”* It is referred to in the Book of Armagh, and was 
certainly believed from very early times to be the com- 
position of Patrick. Professor Atkinson decides that, on 
linguistic grounds, it may be a genuine relic of the Saint. But 
this is a case for literary as well as linguistic criticism, and from 
the literary point of view one may declare, with as much approach 
to certainty as these matters admit of, that the hand which 
wrote the Confession and the Epistle with their ‘rustic’ and 
formless style could never have given us this brilliant and eloquent 
composition : 

I bind myself to-day to the virtue of Heaven, 
In light of Sun, 

In brightness of Snow, 

In splendour of Fire, 

In speed of Lightning, 

In swiftness of Wind, 

In depth of Sea, 


In stability of Earth, 
In compactness of Rock. 


Christ in the heart of everyone who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of everyone who speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me! 





25 A decurion was a member of Senate in the Roman municipal organisation. 
28 A collection of about the tenth century. 
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No—this swift movement, this shapeliness of design, this sense 
of rhythmic effect, were altogether outside the range of Patrick’s 
gifts. The famous Lorica (which nowhere claims Patrician 
authorship) was the work of an early bardic convert, one trained 
in the poetic craft of the Gael, perhaps that Dubthach son of 
Lugar who is recorded to have helped Patrick in recodifying 
the Celtic Laws in accordance with Christian ethics. In an 
age which actually ascribed the handwriting of the Book of 
Armagh to Patrick himself, to fix upon him the authorship of 
the greatest sacred poem of Celtic literature was a trifling 
aberration, but modern criticism should know better. 

St. Patrick is the only writer whose works are now extant 
who could have given us an account of the religion which he 
came to Ireland to supplant. Unhappily he did nothing of the 
sort. The religion of the ancient Irish is one of the most obscure 
and fascinating of problems. With all the rich pagan literature 
which we possess we get very few glimpses of the real nature of 
the Druidic teaching. We hear of Gods and Goddesses, but we 
cannot discover any Power which was the guardian of the ethical 
law, the protector of innocence, the avenger of guilt. Nor is 
there even anything extant in the shape of a world-myth to 
explain or symbolise the mystery of creation. Patrick alludes to 
sun-worship and to-‘ idols,’ and in the bardic tales we recognise 
the existence of popular vegetation-deities, and catch glimpses 
of loftier powers supposed to preside over arts and sciences. But 
Patrick, who could have told us so much, dismisses the whole 
subject as an abomination, better forgotten—he had none of 
Caesar’s philosophic interest in Druidism;° perhaps, if he had, 
his work would never have been done. His notices of the social 
organisation of the Irish are somewhat fuller and are not without 
interest, but here too, it must be admitted, he displayed a true 
British sense of contempt for everything with which he was not 
familiar at home. He called the Irish, for all their piety, 
‘barbarians,’ which they certainly were not; he always felt 
himself in exile among them; he pined for the culture of Rome. 

If he tells us but little about the teaching he came to uproot, 
one might conclude, from the controversies which have raged over 
it, that the teaching he came to deliver was equally vague and 
uncertain. Protestants and Catholics both claim him as the 
founder of their Church and adherent of their particular creed. 
But this at any rate is a question on which there is much evidence 
from Patrick’s own words. Towards the beginning of the 
Confession he introduces a formal declaration of belief, 
the ‘Creed of St. Patrick’ as it has been justly called, 
and there are many references throughout his writings to 
Christian faith and practice. Both his declarations and his 

302 
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silences are significant, yet the issue remains doubtful, for taking 
them together they yield support now here, now there, to each 
of the rival Churches of modern Ireland. The ‘ Creed’ re-echoes 
both the Apostles’ and the Nicene; it sets forth the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Day of 
Judgment. There is no trace in it of any specifically Roman 
doctrine ; neither here nor anywhere does Patrick mention the 
Virgin (not even in connexion with the Incarnation), nor the 
Invocation of Saints, nor Purgatory, nor Relics, nor Indulgences, 
nor Transubstantiation. Baptismal Regeneration comes to light 
plainly in the Epistle to Coroticus, though not in the ‘Creed.’ 
For Rome he clearly had an immense reverence, as the centre 
of religion and of civilisation, but he nowhere makes any reference 
to the Papacy or its prerogatives. On the other hand, though 
he knew nothing of the celibacy of the priesthood, he exalts 
the monastic life, he is proud of having swept the youths and 
maidens of Ireland by hundreds into monasteries, and he speaks 
of ‘that highest, divine, sublime power committed to the clergy, 
that whom they should bind on earth should be bound in 
heaven.’ Were he to reappear at the present day, I think he 
would be almost equally surprised at the twelve new articles 
added to the ancient creeds at the Council of Trent, and at the 
Protestant way of reducing ecclesiastics to the level of men 
among men, feeling their way to the truth like the rest of us, 
differing from each other on what were once thought the most 
vital doctrines, leaders in an organic movement of spiritual life 
rather than divinely commissioned guardians of an immutable 
system of religious dogma. This, it might be claimed, is a 
verdict in favour of Rome, for nearly every distinctive doctrine 
and practice of the Roman Church may be traced to sacerdotalism 
—the. desire to maintain, magnify and exalt the priestly caste ; 
whereas Protestantism is, in its essence, a revolt against that 
very thing. However this may be, it must be observed that 
Protestantism seems more confident than Romanism of its claim 
to St. Patrick, for it has circulated several cheap and excellent 
translations of his complete writings, whereof the Roman Catholic 
Press offers us, so far as I can discover, not one.”’ 

- The end of Patrick’s life is surrounded with obscurity, but 
we may certainly regard him as having overcome by the sheer 
radiance of goodness and sanctity the clouds of detraction that 
had continually beset his career. It seems clear that he died at 
Saul about the age of 74 in comparative retirement, having 
surrendered the See of Armagh to younger hands, and that the 
love and reverence of all Ireland followed him to his tomb. Yet 


27 The Confession alone, however, has been issued by the Rev. Father Dineen 
in the Latin text with versions in English and Irish. 
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the place of that tomb remains uncertain. Tradition says that 
the right of offering him sepulture was contested to the verge 
of bloodshed. He was not buried at Armagh—of that we may 
be sure, for Armagh would have claimed his remains if it could, 
and a miracle was invoked to explain how they came to be laid 
elsewhere. Two unbroken oxen were harnessed to his burial- 
waggon and, where they stopped, there, it was agreed, he should 
be buried. They marched sedately to Downpatrick, and there 
halted. His alleged tomb, where Columba and Brigid are 
also said to sleep, is shown at Downpatrick to-day. It is covered 
simply by a huge monolith like the covering stone of a dolmen. 
But Saul,?* where he made his first convert in Ireland, and where 
he died, has also traditional claims to be his final place of rest. 
The truth about this will never be known now; but there are 
more important truths about St. Patrick—truths which his own 
writings attest—truths about his love, his charity, his noble 
humility, his bitter trials, his unconquerable zeal—and to these 
one may ask the countrymen of the great evangelist, his country- 
men by birth, and his countrymen by adoption, to give some 
heed each year as the season of his festival comes round. 


T. W. ROLLEsToN. 


28 Saul=Sdbhall-Phadruig, the ‘ Barn of Patrick.’ This was a barn belong- 
ing to Dichu, said to have been used by Patrick as his first church. It is 
distant only two miles from Downpatrick, the place assigned by Muirchu for 
Patrick’s sepulchre. Dichu was an historical personage whose descendants 
were living in Muirchu’s time. 
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THE MEANING AND THE AIMS OF 
EDUCATION 


‘ You can no more make a man really educated by giving him a certain 
curriculum of studies, than you can make a people fit for self-government 
by giving it a paper constitution..—THzoporz Roosrvett, Address to 
Cairo University, March 28, 1910. 


IF in the multitude of counsellors there is strength, our 
educational system should certainly by this time have been placed 
on the highest pinnacle of excellence. Yet in spite of all the 
advice that has been tendered during the last half-century on the 
subject, we are still lamenting the admittedly dire necessity of 
improvement. Whence this repeated disappointment? Whence 
this continual recoil of the stone so laboriously rolled up the hill? 

I venture to think there are two principal reasons. One is the 
fathering of Education by the State, and the consequent diversion 
of the question to the great political objects of avoiding respon- 
sibility and catching votes; and the other is the almost entire 
want of appreciation by the public in general of the difference 
between Education and Instruction. 

It is to this second cause that this article is specially devoted ; 
the first may perhaps claim attention later. 

The ignoring of this distinction certainly lies at the root of 
many of our troubles, as anyone can assure himself by studying 
the utterances of agitators on the subject for many years past. 
It is almost universal, though here and there a prophet arises to 
preach the truth. The Archbishop of York a few years ago made 
@ spirited speech, calling attention to the difference; the late 
Lord Cromer’s speech in the House of Lords deserves to be read, 
marked, learned, and digested by all educationists ; the Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, has lately’ read a very able paper 
to the Society of Arts, but though his conclusions are in the main 
admirable, there is a certain halt in his reasoning, due, I think, 
to his not having quite shaken off a lingering idea of the identity 
of the two. . 

At a recent meeting of the Cambridge Senate, a member 
raised the point of the development of Character as a part, more 
or less important, of Education; and several other writers and 
speakers have lately given utterance to the same idea. But what 

* December 20, 1917. 
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exactly do these gentlemen mean by this? I suppose they would 
not object to the insertion of the word ‘ good ’ before ‘ Character ’ 
so as to exclude the development of bad character. If, in addition 
to this, they will extend the word ‘Character’ to include all 
attributes, moral, mental, and physical, then I would say that the 
words do not connote any part of Education, but rather its totality, 
its identity ; they are its synonym, its definition. 
The confusion between Education and Instruction is probably 
due to the somewhat intimate relation of each to the other. 
Perhaps this relation is best grasped by regarding Instruction as 
external means of Education. Taking as an instance the training 
of the mind—if we regard, as we should, its education to mean 
the development of its capacity to understand and utilise its 
surrounding conditions, yet the logic which enables it to do this 
depends -primarily on the axioms which experience teaches ; and 
as experience is limited in childhood, such required axioms as 
have not yet fallen under observation must be inculcated by 
instruction ; so that Instruction must be regarded as a means 
towards the Education which strengthens the mind to absorb 
further mental pabulum; just as the milk food of the infant 
nourishes and strengthens his body for the digestion and assimila- 
tion of stronger food at a later period. 

This indicates a principle which should hold good for the 
elements of all education, of the lowest as of the highest grades. 
It cannot be’ too strongly insisted on, that the whole mass of 
information which can be crammed into the mind of a pupil during 
his schooldays is a mere drop in the bucket of what he must 
acquire later, if he is to be a useful member of society; and is 

‘ therefore of very little account, save as food for Education proper. 
This is as true of the humbler member, who can afford to remain 
but a short time at school, as of the man who proceeds through 
the higher Public Schools and the University; for the latter, 
while perhaps collecting more such information, also expects his 
sphere of activity to be greater than that of the former, and to 
require in the long run more than he. 

The cobbler’s apprentice may know much more about the 
stitching of boots, and relieving of pressure on particular points 
of the foot, than the anatomist who understands what muscles 
should be more and what less subjected to external pressure for 
the sake of support or relief, to the general bodily advantage ; but 
the range of the former’s knowledge is narrower, if more intimate 
in his own line ; while that of the latter, if less precise in practical 
detail, is more extended, and applicable to far more varied con- 

ditions of the subject. But each, if he has been properly trained, 

as far as his training is carried, will be easily able to acquire 
mastery of the facts which immediately concern his subsequent 
activities. 
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As then in the later education of the physical powers, we give 
gymnastic exercises, not because many of us are likely to make 
a living by exhibitions of tumbling or boxing, but because the 
body is thereby trained to the later performance of arduous 
mechanical labour, and endurance of fatigue, in other more 
necessary and useful occupations, as they may fall to our lot; 
and as we teach drawing or instrumental music, not with the view 
of turning out a large percentage of artists or musicians, but 
because deftness of hand and accuracy of eye and ear are thereby 
improved ; so we should not, in mental education, specially instil 
that knowledge which is to be immediately useful for the per- 
formance of particular functions, but such as enlarges and 
strengthens the mind to grasp higher and more varied instruction 
afterwards. 

In like manner, in regard to the third ingredient of man, his 
soul or conscience—or any other name by which preference may 


. call it—simple religious history and the Ten Commandments are 


without doubt well adapted for its development, but must be 
directed specially to that end; for if that development is not 
encouraged, unless a sense of right and wrong is sown, a ready 
and accurate judgment of conscience between them in difficult 
circumstances cultivated, and a love of justice, mercy, and purity 
engrafted, the Decalogue ten times over, nor any stories of Jonah 
or Joseph committed to‘ memory, can never make a child grow 
into a good man. ‘ 

Human virtues, like physical and mental attributes, are 
comparative, not absolute ; nor will any precedents in history, nor 
code of maxims, cover the infinite complexity of circumstances 
in which a moral decision has to be made in life. Education of 
the spiritual nature is therefore at least as important as that of 
the mental and physical. 

It is probable that if sacred history, at least of the Old 
Testament, were taught much as secular history is taught now 
(not as it was forty or fifty years ago), making the narrative as 
interesting as possible, and afterwards discussing the lesson drawn 
by the writers (which is often political or social and not merely 
moral) and comparing this with modern developments of moral 
conceptions and social ideas, a far more intelligent and reverent 
appreciation of the Bible would result. But twisting of texts 
into questionable lessons and dogmas can only cramp the free 
perceptions of the soul, as faulty scientific teaching will cloud the 
mental vision, or overtight stays or shoes will prejudice the healthy 
development of the body. 

In all cases the teachers should be thoroughly educated them- 
selves; to obtain which end, adequate salaries must be offered ; 
otherwise the work must be entrusted to educated people of 
sufficient means and enthusiasm to afford the required time te 
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it. Also Religion must be taught as part of the recognised 
curriculum, and not abandoned to voluntary extra hours. But 
the systematic shelving by the State of the study of Religion in 
its schools, in order to avoid the troubles of interference in the 
unseemly quarrels between conflicting creeds and sects, is the 
most certain way of promoting, as it has already done to a great 
extent, the very indifference which it should be our chief object 
to eradicate. 

This argument is traversed by the common opinion that a 
child’s sense of justice is stronger than a man’s, from which it 
might be inferred that only deterioration can take place by inter- 
fering with the natural moral instincts of the child. This is no 
doubt a beautiful sentiment, but a very doubtful theory. 
Certainly a man’s conscience may be blunted by want of exercise, 
just as his mental or physical powers may be atrophied by disuse. 
But a child’s simplicity is apt to be mistaken for purity of mind 
and morals, and his actual sense of justice is often purely selfish. 
Very young children, who are quick to resent injustice to them- 
selves, are indifferent to unfair treatment of others, especially of 
those whom they dislike, and apt to be cruel to animal life where 
they are not restrained by fear. Every schoolmaster knows that 
you cannot put the same trust in the honour or word of a small 
boy that you may confidently repose in an older one, which tends 
to show that honesty at least is not innate but inculcated. 

Generally, the further what we may now call ‘ Education 
proper ’ is carried, the more varied will be the special instruction 
to which the pupil will be capable of adjusting his mind, and the 
readier assimilation and firmer grasp will he have of such instruc- 
tion ; and this should be regarded rather as a definition than as a 
proposition. 

At a late meeting of the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters, Mr. Hichens neatly said that the true function of 
Education is to teach the pupil how to learn and how to live~ 
not how to make a living, which is a very different thing. 

With the qualification then indicated above as necessary 
owing to the interdependence of Education and Instruction, 
Education proper should be the earliest and initially the sole 
object, all instruction at this period being strictly limited to such 
as is calculated to effect the desired development. 

Special instruction should follow—and follow as late as ‘the 
pupil’s circumstances will afford. The child of poorer parents is 
obliged to earn his living earlier than the offspring of opulence, 
and consequently general must earlier give way to specialised 
instruction; but his subsequent mental activities will certainly 
therefore be within narrower limits; though here it may readily 
be admitted that a few active personalities will educate themselves 
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in spite of all negligence or incompetence of teachers. Such, 
however, may be left out of account, as they will educate them- 
selves just as well alone. 

But for the average pupil the principle holds. Moreover, the 
longer development is carried on impartially as far as specialities 
are concerned, the more clearly will the natural bent of mind 
reveal itself, and the better chance will there be of assigning the 
right career to a pupil, and avoiding putting a round man into a 
square hole. The great importance of this ‘ discovery of aptitude’ 
is justly insisted on by the Master of Magdalene in the paper 
alluded to above, and his remarks should be most carefully and 
sympathetically studied. 

The cry now raised on all sides, that a child’s education should 
be such as to fit him for the struggle of life, is a grandly sounding 
one, and may contain a great idea. If it means that he should 
be made generous, intelligent, and active, it cannot perhaps be 
bettered. But in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it means 
nothing of the sort, but merely that he should be amply instructed 
in the easiest arts of winning /. s. d., and when bearing this 
meaning it should be ruthlessly gagged. For the unthoughtful 
it is a catch-cry, and the general faith in it is due to the ridiculous 
vogue of German Kultur, which we have been foolishly idolising 

. for the last half-century. Let us hope that it is not too late to 
see where that worship of Baal is likely to lead us. Verily the 
object-lesson is before our eyes. 

Hear what the late Lord Cromer said in his speech to the 
Lords : 

5 The total moral collapse of Germany was one of the most extraordinary, 
and he thought, rightly considered, most tragic events recorded in history. 
Side by side with a great advance in material prosperity and scientific 
knowledge there had been a vast deterioration of character. He could not 
help feeling that one of the causes of that deterioration was that the 
atmosphere created by humanistic study had lost its hold upon German 
public opinion. The whole national mind of Germany had apparently 


become materialised. That was what he would fear if not sufficient atten- 
tion was paid to humanistic, particularly classical, education in this 


country. 


So much for his estimate of the Soul of Germany. Diverging 
to a contemplation rather of the higher mental education, he said : 


The real value of classical and humanistic education was not so much 
to turn out a few men of deep learning as to create a certain atmosphere 
of thought and to give the whole upper educated mind of the country a 
certain direction and tendency. It was frequently stated that the educa- 
tional system of this country had been almost a complete failure. He would 
not say it did not require very great revision, but he could not admit that 
it had been so great a failure as some people seemed to think. He had seen 
young men from our Universities at work in the Nile delta, in the sands 
of the Sudan, and in Bengal and Burma, and in the remote portions of 
the Himalayas, and it was very rare to come across any one of them who 
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was not capaz imperii in the very best sense of the term. He could not~° 
convict our education system of failure. Could Germany produce any- 
thing of that sort? Could Germany produce the incomparable Imperial 
agents which were to be found all over the British Empire? He replied 
most emphatically, she could do nothing of the kind. A distinguished 
German had admitted sorrowfully before the War that although their 
universities turned out men of very varied accomplishments they were quite 
incapable of producing that invaluable product of this country, an English 
gentleman. A humanistic training and study was by no means incon- 
sistent with the pursuit of more practical employments in life. A great 
many instances might be quoted of distinguished military men who in the 
exercise of their profession obtained much advantage from their classical 
studies. 


Of course Lord Cromer was speaking of our highest education, 
but the same thing is true throughout. 

A somewhat intimate acquaintance with the next grade of 
German education, viz. the Polytechnic Schools, led me long ago 
to a similar opinion of their mental education. Crammed with 
bookwork, or rather lecture work, and scientific statistics, the 
students were mostly devoid of deductive thought. I allude, of 
course, to the average; I admit there are brilliant exceptions. 
As for results, out of some three thousand students, only seven 
could be turned out in one year in possession of the school diploma, 
which was supposed to guarantee their fitness for taking up any 
scientific work in their line as consultants. I have lost the 
number of those who passed the State examinations which 
qualified for ordinary professional work, most of which is under 
Government control; but they were strikingly few considering 
the number leaving the school. Even in the simple details of a 
practical branch of engineering work, out of a professor’s class 
of some seventy members, only about a score presented them- 
selves for his terminal examination in the year’s work of that 
particular classroom. And this in a school which at that time 
was rather the envy of the rest for its excellence! 

There is, however, no reason to give my own opinion, for 
many of our first-class scientists have been writing, since the 
War began, on the presumption of the Germans in claiming a 
superiority over ourselves in scientific progress.” 

2 Dr. Sibley, whose address to the British Constitutional Association appears 
in the Constitution Papers for May 1917, is quite right in saying of the oft- 
quoted appropriation of the dye industry by Germany, that far from their 
having won their monopoly by superior education, we have deliberately handed 
it over to them. The industry was invented and founded by an Englishman, 
and only the deliberate policy of our Government threw it into their hands. 
Dr. Sibley’s condemnation of German education is as just as it is emphatic. 
At the same time his conclusion that the brilliant results obtained in the 
improvisation of our present immense Armies are sufficient proof of the excel- 
lence of our general educational system is surely somewhat strained. It is true 
that a surprisingly widespread patriotism, helped doubtless by the ambition 


for distinction common to youth, drew multitudes of citizens to the Colours; 
but it is at least believable that the example set by the educated man to the 
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Sir Dugald Clerk, in his inaugural address to the Society of 
Arts for the past session, comparing German and British 
methods of life, quotes Sir George Paish as saying of the British 
‘Their foresight is confined to doing the best thing that presents 
itself. Each difficulty, as it arises, is dealt with either wisely 
or unwisely ; they are prepared to take greater risks than any other 
people in the world, and this quality has brought to them an 
income and a degree of well-being that can scarcely be measured.’ 
And he continues: ‘By thus dealing with each difficulty as it 
arises, on the whole a better adjustment to the circumstances is 
obtained than can be effected by the most careful provision.’ 
Without stretching the point as far as he does, we may agree in 
his general conclusion—‘ Contrasting the disasters which have 
befallen German logical preparation with our rapid growth of 
strength and power, which is the result of the apparently irregular 
British method, it must now be evident to all the world that 
British stability stands firm, while German thought has resulted 
in instability and disaster’; which being interpreted means that 
the previous preparation of the British mind to make its sudden 
decisions successfully is shown to be superior to German crammed 
knowledge. 

The German failure is, in my opinion, chiefly attributable to 

-the same false notion that Instruction is Education, and simple 
knowledge wisdom. Education proper is necessary for civilisation. 
Any average savage can be instructed in the use of the aeroplane 
or the wireless telegraph, but the knowledge will not civilise him. 
To quote Lord Cromer again, he ‘could conceive nothing more 
disastrous than to place the whole education of the country on a 
strictly utilitarian basis.’ 

The Master of Magdalene tells two very apposite stories on 
this point. One is of Canning, who did not know that tadpoles 
become frogs. His friend Hookham Frere forestalled any 
ridicule pointed at this ignorance by remarking that although he 
did not know this fact, he could rule a great nation, and would 
not have ruled it any better if he had known about tadpoles. It 
wasn’t his business to know about tadpoles; it was his business 
to know about politics and foreign affairs, and to be a good judge 
of men. The other story is of the poet Clough, who answered 
the astonishment of someone asking if it were not incredible that 
a certain active ‘politician had never heard of the battle of 
Marathon, by the remark ‘ Of course it has made a great differ- 
humbler comrade at his side was a powerful cause of the rapid attainment of 
efficiency which we view with such pride and gratification. ‘A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.’ While we should be thankful for the exhibition 
of so much patriotism and enthusiasm, certainly the shirker and the work- 
striker have afforded considerable argument on the other side, i.e. against the 
system. 
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ence to us all that the battle happened, but no doubt many more 
important things happened in prehistoric times about which we 
do not know. I do not see what difference the mere knowledge 
makes.’ 

And, to quote a late utterance of a wise and valued friend, 
‘ All the knowledge in the world is not worth the grain of common 
sense which enables a man to use a little knowledge wisely.’ 

Exactly. As far as the limitations of nature and fortune 
permit, make the child’s soul honest and generous, his mind 
acquisitive and logical, and his limbs strong and deft; and do not 
fear but that all the mere ‘knowledge’ that he requires will be 
ready at his call, and will be used by him to the best advantage 
in smoothing an honourable course to the object he has before him. 


II. 


I have endeavoured to enforce the principle that in any revision 
of our educational methods we should chiefly keep in mind not the 
inculeation of utilitarian instruction, but the enlarging and 
strengthening of the pupil’s general faculties, and adapt our 
procedure to that end. 

At the same time, bearing in mind what I have stated above 
concerning the earlier specialisation necessary for children whose 
parents could not afford to give them the highest liberal education, 
and who are therefore obliged to begin to earn something at an 
earlier age, it is clear that a somewhat more utilitarian colour 
may with wisdom be given to their instruction a little before the 
moment of actual divergence from the general education, espe- 
cially where this occurs at an age when the tendency towards any 
special line has revealed itself as being to the taste of the pupil. 
If such is interwoven with the general education, a task well 
within the scope of an efficient tuition, it will then be possible 
to carry the general education further, to the pupil’s great 
advantage. 

Earliest education, or the first development of body, mind, 
and soul, should begin in the nursery, as soon as speech becomes 
intelligible to the child. Not for a moment be it supposed that 
this recommendation. is intended to advocate early compulsory 
lessons.* Many a good lesson is impressed by a stray but season- 
able observation, without settling a forced attention on books. 
Our forefathers conveyed @ great deal by pithy proverbs when few 
could read or write; and the example of good parents is perhaps 
the best moral education at an age when the child’s chief ambition 
is to ape his elders; while the pure joy of animal life provides 
sufficient exercise for the development of the body. 

* Compulsory lessons should not begin before six years of age. Many medical 
authorities say seven years. 
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The Kindergarten, under good supervision, is a most useful 
institution for very young children, encouraging observation of 
surrounding facts and natural processes, and thereby laying a 
good foundation of axioms upon which to exercise the reasoning 
faculties in the future. The lily of the field, the sermons of stones 
and books of the brooks, are lessons to which childhood is far 
more susceptible than is generally supposed, probably because 
the limited experience of life makes the young and inquisitive 
mind less apt to accept them as facts undebateable, and more apt 
to ask the what, why, and wherefore of them. 

The Kindergarten would be a great saving of time and of 
patience for poorer parents; while the child of those more 
fortunately placed, by rubbing shoulders with his less lucky 
confréres, would gain much, including a useful idea of the 
brotherhood of mankind, and, however limited and parochial, 
a sort of esprit de corps. 

It would also be of great advantage if every boy, as soon as 
he is eligible, were induced to join the institution of that Prince 
of Educationists, the Chief Scout. There is more true education 
in ‘Scouting for Boys’ than in all the curricula of ‘provided’ 
schools together, and the results of its application in the few 
years since the Institution came into existence are astonishing 
and delightful to contemplate. ‘They need not be dilated on here ; 
who runs may read them everywhere. Now that we are looking 
for real experts in the subject, instead of politicians, to take 
charge of Education, it seems a pity that Mr. Fisher and the 
Chief Scout cannot be appointed Joint Ministers of Education 
for life. They would be complementary the one to the other. 

For the elements of School education, it is usually conceded 
that the so-called three ‘R’s’ are the best instruction. They are 
regarded as absolutely necessary in these days, not only for their 
purely educational value in training mind and hand, but as highly 
utilitarian stepping-stones to the communication of further mental 
pabulum, and to material advantages. The literary method of 
instilling higher education has however some demerits, which, 
though obscured by its many advantages, it may be as well to 
mention if only for the purpose of remedying them. 

. Everyone born about the middle of last century, when reading 
and writing were less universal accomplishments, must be able 
to recall many instances of the extraordinarily retentive memory 
exhibited by the illiterate, such as one seldom finds to-day, at 
least in adults. Whether this is due to the faculty becoming 
atrophied with the facility of writing notes, just as the hand-sewing 
powers of girls disappeared with the introduction of the sewing- 
machine, or because the modern school is neglectful of the cultiva- 
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tion of memory, may be doubtful ; probably both causes contribute’ 
to the result, which is in any case unquestionable. 

Tf may be noted on this point, that students in higher Public 
Schools and the Universities in England have generally paid 
more attention fo private study than to lectures, while on the 
Continent the reverse has been the case. It has been said that 
this was due to the excessive expense of books for poorer 
Continental students, but I do not think this explanation well 
founded. Books were certainly cheap enough on the Continent 
fifty years ago, but it was always drummed into the German 
student that it is ‘das lebendige Wort des Herrn Professoren’ 
that alone produces efficient results. In Germany, where all 
professors are appointed by the Government, this idea of course 
gave the authorities the opportunity “of directing instruction 
strictly to the objects of the ruling powers, and the theory was 
probably cultivated and certainly utilised for that object. Sir - 
R. Wilson in his booklet on The First and Last Fight for Voluntary 
Education quotes Baines on this subject, who says that the 
Prussian and other Continental systems were ‘conceived by 
despots in the interests of despotism, and as such unsuited to a 
freedom-loving nation.’ Anyhow the theory is opposed to that 
of the advantage of private reading, and, so far, to the primary 
necessity of highly developing the reading capacity. 

An amusing story is told of the time of the movement for the 
universal and compulsory teaching of reading, of a Tory 
magnate who objected on the ground that it took the young away 
from learning their future craft, for a useless study, but when 
cornered by a feminine enthusiast, who urged that he must surely 
wish the people to be able to read their Bible, was reduced to 
the reply ‘Ah well—oh—their Bible—certainly—yes—with 
difficulty!’ This delightful casuist would probably retort to-day 
‘Well, now that you have taught them to read their Bible, how 
many do it?’ and it is certain that the penny dreadful and the 
sixpenny novel are much preferred literature.‘ But that is 
merely the result of not directing the instruction into the proper 
channel for the uses of Education. 

It may then be allowed that the three ‘R’s’ are at least part 
of the best machinery for primary education, but we ought to 
recognise the defects here indicated, and endeavour to remedy 
them. The first must be countered by a systematic cultivation 
of the memory, the best method of which I must leave to experts, 
only observing that the one in vogue at my school was. 
adapted to teaching us to forget rather than to remember. I 
tried what I considered an improvement on it later with my own 
pupils, but I regret to say that my experience of its results was too 

* Mr. Fisher says the public taste is much improved in this respect. 
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short to found a dogmatic opinion upon, though I think I improved 
my own memory by it. 


With regard to the second defect, I would gladly see enforced 


a fourth ‘R,’ viz. Religion, which would obstruct the growth of 
materialism, and prevent the consequent degradation of taste and 
feeling. I do not mean the study of any particular creed, but the 
inculcation of the appreciation and practice of the two great 
duties of man, to God and his neighbour, in their widest sense. 

There is one more highly utilitarian item of instruction, 
sometimes regarded as rather a brake on literary training, 
i.e. the study of shorthand. Perhaps its disadvantages may be 
got over by not beginning it till the mind is already educated to 
a plane out of reach of its, prejudicial influences, as is usually the 
case now ; but its utility in the making of notes and saving of time 
is so widespread and vast, that it is worth while to run some risk 
to make its acquisition general. 

I do not advocate any particular system ; all that I have had 
an opportunity of examining seem to me, a non-expert, to have 
faults, but the desiderata of a perfect system should now be suffi- 
ciently well known to make its compilation possible ; and if the 
study of former ones has to be scrapped to some extent, it should 
be remembered that it is now impossible for the writer in one 
system to read the writing of another, often even in his own 
system. Curiously this difficulty seems to increase with practice 
and consequent rapidity of performance, as is often also the case in 
longhand—which is in itself a fault. 

As to secondary education, the elementary media up to thirty 
or forty years ago were the study of Latin and Greek, a smatter- 
ing of History and Geography, a modicum of Mathematics and 
of Natural Science. Technical schools and the Modern Sides of 
Public Schools have since then slightly increased the quantum of 
Mathematics and of Science. The battle rages loud and long 
about this last ; but it is regrettable to notice that the advocates of 
science have chiefly relied on their view of the utilitarian qualities 
thereof, i.e. its value for the acquisition of wealth, rather than 
for the objects of education proper ; and an attempt will be made 
here to weigh its merits and demerits against the other media for 
this latter object. 

There is no doubt that the most valuable acquisition of the 
mind is to be able to think clearly and to express one’s thoughts 
in clear language, and a purely utilitarian view, if no other, would 
indicate the pupil’s native language as the one par excellence 
over which he should have the most complete mastery. It has, 
however, been thought by many that the best way to learn one’s 
own language is to study another side by side with it, the differ- 
ences of structure inviting attention to, and consequent mental note 
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of those of both. And it is a noticeable fact that children who 
grow up speaking two languages speak both well at an early age, 
with astonishingly little confusion of syntax and phraseology of 
the two; though they will, quite consciously, take a word here 
and there from the other to express an idea for which the word 
in the one does not come readily—as indeed adults do also—a lax 
habit, however, often due to affectation in seniors, and imitation 
in juniors.° Moreover, the master of a second language finds 
much less difficulty in acquiring a third, if that is afterwards 
required—a fact due to the already existing and easily extended 
appreciation of differences of construction and idiom. 

On this point, I cannot help_thinking that the Master of 
Magdalene at the Society of Arts carried his theory to extremes 
when he said ‘ The poisonous part of the Classics, taught as if 
everyone was to be a classical specialist, was to hang the veil of 
grammar and syntax between us and literature.’ It is quite true 
that when their inculcation is carried to the extent of the pedantry 
of which he complains, it is passing the bounds of the average 
mental capacity, and therefore carrying this branch into the 
region of specialisation. But the fundamental and simpler rules 
of both grammar and syntax are valuable means of introducing 
the principles of co-ordination into the nascent mind, and a certain 
degree of familiarity with them is obviously necessary to even a 
superficial understanding of the literature. And though we are 
not all capable of following the abstruse reasoning which assigns 
their exact meanings to évrada 57 or 7H pdra, yet it is the 
‘ pedant erudite ’ who has discovered such things for us, and given 
us the appreciation of the exquisite nuances of meaning in various 
texts. 

I well remember an old pupil at a well-known school, the 
despair of his teachers at booklore, their admiration in all physical 
and moral qualities. Unfortunately accepting this estimate of 
himself, on leaving school he hired himself out to a citizen of 
South Africa to tend his flocks, an occupation which kept him in 
the saddle from dawn to dark, week in, week out. After some 
months he wrote back to his old school, saying that he did not 
think he could stand the ennui of his life, if it were not that he 
had found a valued friend in his old enemy Horace, a small 
edition of whose works he carried about in his pocket, to his per- 
petual amusement and delight. He could not understand why he 
had not appreciated him better in his schooldays—an unconscious 
slap at his former teachers, which has smarted the conscience of at 
least one of them ever since. But in any case this late apprecia- 


* Pitt ascribed his oratorical fluency to his compulsory translating of Classica] 
authors as a boy. 
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tion could not have been brought to birth without the aid of the 
grammar forceps. 

There is another feature of the Classical teaching of fifty years 
ago, noticed in a document published in the Morning Post in 
December 1916, calling attention to the fact that certain desirable 
reforms had been already introduced in some schools with 
excellent results. One of these was that ‘not only French and 
German, butalso Latin and Greek, are taught as living languages.’ 
Now, according to my recollection, which may agree with that 
of the Master of Magdalene, none of my teachers ever addressed 
me in Greek, and only one in Latin, and that very seldom; not 
enough to familiarise me with its colloquialisms, but just enough 
to make me feel ashamed of not being able to pay him back in 
his own coin, as I should have regarded a reply in kind; but he 
certainly awakened in me an interest in the study, destined alas ! 
to fade away rapidly under the omission of the practice by other 
teachers. It is in this respect of the pupil’s interest, that the 
teaching of a living language may be preferred, as a mental 
training, to that of a dead one ; though the purer and more regular 
construction of Latin or Greek may more than counterbalance 
this advantage, which would in any case disappear if these were 
treated as living languages. It should not be forgotten that up to 
within a couple of generations ago Latin was really: a living 
language throughout Europe. Not only classical comments, but 
mathematical and scientific books were written in Latin,*® as a 
language which every educated person could understand, in order 
to procure them a greater circulation. Even your foreign hotel- 
keeper would talk Latin to you if you could not understand his 
native tongue. Our grandfathers learned Latin out of a grammar 
written in that language, and they certainly turned out many 
excellent mathematicians and scientists, as well as classical 
scholars. 

But to return to our question, the fundamental principles 
(or axioms) of construction on which a language is built, such as 
the governance of verbs by subjects, and of objects by verbs or 
prepositions, are simpler, fewer, and more easily illustrated than 
those of any other study ; while the divergency of their application 
is almost infinitely great. True, that the learning by heart of 
inflexions is simply an effort of memory, and as such to be 
regarded as a troublesome multiplication of definitions, against 
which may be pitted such effort as the memorising of the multipli- 
cation table etc. to avoid. counting up each required multiple. 
But there is no doubt that inflexions, when learnt, greatly simplify 
and clarify expression in a language. They may be carried too 
far ; the inflexions of Arabic verbs are endless, and for this reason 

* Newton’s greatest works were written in Latin. 
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alone this would not be a good language to begin upon. But those 
of Latin are far simpler and fairly regular, which points out this 
language as a good one for the purpose ; while those of English, 
on the other hand, are so few as almost to strangle any apprecia- 
tion of the value of inflexions generally. It is just this fact that 
so often makes English sentences ambiguous, and the want of its 
appreciation which causes so many ambiguities to be overlooked by 
English writers and speakers, which might be avoided by a study 
of a more structurally perfect language. May it possibly be for 
this reason that the English are said to be bad linguists? 

The axioms of Mathematics are far more abstruse and difficult 
of apprehension for young minds, and the processes of reasoning 
upon them are stricter and less elastic than the evolution of 
languages. Moreover, though their study conduces to strictly 
accurate thought, the expression of this is apt to be more cum- 
brous, and to lack the terse clearness resulting from mastery of 
language ; and probably for this reason a training in the Classics 
was compulsory for entrance to an Honour degree in Mathematics. 
It often is so still, but not to so great an extent. , 

Science however starts with a great complexity of natural 
facts on which to found natural laws. It is rather as if we had 
to learn geometry with a whole book of axioms to prove three or 
four propositions. This is no doubt to be expected from the 
inductive character of scientific teaching, as opposed to the 
deductive logic of Mathematics. Certainly the exhibition of 
interesting facts and the practical illustration of these is fascina- 
ting to the pupil, and tends to fix them easily in his memory, but 
the ease with which they are retained in comparison with those 
of the Classics or Mathematics is more than counterbalanced by 
their multiplicity. In other words, the instruction is more 
statistical, and the logic rather that of probability than of 
certainty. 

I was once surprised, at a discussion on this point, to hear 
several schoolmasters object to Science as a medium of education, 
on the ground, among others, that it was a more costly process, 
as one teacher could not attend to the instruction of more than 
about a third of the number of pupils who could profitably study 
Classics together, let alone the expense of experimental apparatus. 
Does not this practically support the argument of the last 
paragraph, while introducing a fresh objection? 

Moreover, the branches of Science are so numerous, and 
divisions between them so marked and deep, that it is difficult 
to know where to begin as a mental education. Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Optics, Biology, have such.widely different sets of 
principles to start from, that they may be almost regarded as 
unrelated branches of instruction ; and there seems to be no reason 
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for excluding any of these and many others in a general education, 
if any are admitted. I do not argue for their total exclusion ; but 
it is clear that if they are to be given as part of an education, 
conducted on general lines with a view to the ‘discovery of 
aptitude,’ only the merest elements of them can be taught. 

Is then their predominant value for training the mind proved, 
or is even their utilitarian value found to outweigh shortcomings 
in this respect? * 

Mr. Roberts, Secretary to the Cambridge Appointments Board, 
in a very interesting paper read to the Society of Arts on the 
28th of February 1912, admits that an education in Science leads 
to wide opportunities, but, as if he felt that this would be too 
strong a handle for the utilitarians, he tells us of the careers of 
some fifty Cambridge men employed in commerce by five or six 
great organisations. He has avoided selection by taking all those 
known to him, and he states that 19 graduated in Classics, 5 in 
History, 5 in Law, 1 in Theology, 4 in Modern Languages, 8 in 
Mathematics, 5 in Engineering, and 8 in Natural Sciences. He 
adds later that 44 of these men fall academically into the first 
class, or the upper part of the second. Probably we can all recall 
classical friends who have turned out exceedingly well in scientific 
or commercial occupations; but if not, this record should be 
sufficient to show that from an utilitarian point of view classical 
education is by no means prejudicial to scientific or commercial 
success afterwards. 

But it is probable that it is even helpful, perhaps necessary. 
Mr. Roberts is inclined to ascribe certain mysterious failures of 
his protégés to ‘ the chemical laboratory having replaced the Latin 
Grammar at too early a stage,’ implying that the absence of 
classical study is prejudicial to the efficiency of even a scientific 
education. 

Again he says : 

I think I detect many a case of undeveloped ability, a want of power 
of expression, above all, which points to a serious defect. If these boys 
had a reasonable literary bias, and in consequence could think clearly 
and express themselves clearly in terms of their mother-tongue at least, 
they might be very effective material for the world’s purposes. 

Sir Oliver Lodge went so far as to say at Hampstead Garden 
City, on the 6th of August 1917, that the more a youth is inclined 
to be scientific, the more he should be taught Classics and 
Literature. 

Clerk Maxwell in his inaugural address as Professor of 
Physical Science at Cambridge, in October 1871, said : 

Fortunately there is no question here whether the University should 
continue to be a place of liberal education, or should devote itself to pre- 
paring young men for particular professions. Hence though some of us 
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may, I hope, see reason to make the pursuit of science the main business of 
our lives, it must be one of our most constant aims to maintain a living 
connexion between our work and the other liberal studies of Cambridge, 
whethér literary, philological, historical, or philosophical. 

There is a narrow professional spirit which may grow up among men 
of science, just as it does among men who practise any other special busi- 
ness. But surely an University is the very place where we should be able 
to overcome this tendency of men to become, as it were, granulated into 
small worlds, which are all the more worldly for their very smallness. 

We lose the advantage of having men of varied pursuits collected into 
one body, if we do not endeavour to imbibe some of the spirit even of those 
whose special branch of learning is different from our own. 


Weil, without subscribing to the flippant reply made to a 
Cambridge Don who advocated the abolition of Classics for 
scientific students, that since scientific men find such a difficulty 
in expressing themselves in English, it would be a pity to abolish 
their chance of trying in Greek, we may perhaps, with somewhat 
more attention fo Classics, look forward to there being fewer men 
of Science reliant on the Secretaries of their learned Societies for 
putting their brilliant lucubrations into language intelligible to 
their fellow savants. 

In conclusion, a word should be uttered to those who would 
pursue the highest scientific, or indeed any other studies, with 
the object of pecuniary profit to themselves. As a reviewer of 
Mr. Gregory’s book on Discovery said : 


Men make money by supplying their fellow-creatures with services they 
desire. You may render your fellow-men the greatest services you like, 
but if they are not those they require you will get neither cash nor credit. 
So it must be with men of Science. They must submit to actualities. If 
they want money, and the various distinctions which follow on its posses- 
sion, they must devote their talents to practical purposes. 


Discovery precedes practice, and the study which is to earn 
money must be within reach of those on the lower plane of 
practice. The higher the study, the more out of touch with 
practice. The foremost pioneer stands alone above the world. 
He may be ‘clarus postgenitis,’ but must content himself with 
his acquired knowledge for reward in his own generation : 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 


to sympathy and appreciation of his higher ideals and greater 
knowledge. 
J. H. BLAKESLEY. 


Vor. LXXXV—No. 506 
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STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE— 
DOES IT PAY? 


SOME two years ago | contributed to this Review two articles of 
a general character on ‘The Business of Government,’ more 
especially in the region of Finance.’ I now propose to supplement 
them by an examination of the accounts of certain public authori- 
ties who are responsible for State or quasi-State undertakings of 
a commercial character. We hear a great deal at the present time 
about the State ‘taking over’ this and that. If rumour be true, 
one of the latest adventures on which it -is to be invited to embark 
is the ‘ taking over’ of the Breweries, and now it is the mines and 
other undertakings. But it never seems to occur to anyone to 
inquire how the undertakings of a commercial character which the 
State, in either an Imperial or a Municipal character, has already 
taken over are getting on. We are exhorted in the same breath 
to support these movements and to act on ‘business principles.’ 
But a house of business which neglected the experience of the 
past would soon find itself in the Court of Bankruptcy. The 
fact is that the genius of the English people is constructive 
rather than critical, and criticism in this country is not popular. 
But progress which neglects to examine the grounds of its advance 
is apt to lose its direction. 

In pursuance of these ideas I have spent some time in 
examining the financial position of certain great administrative 
authorities who are engaged in the conduct of commercial, or 
quasi-commercial, enterprises, namely, the London County 
Council, the Metropolitan Water Board, and the Post Office 
Telephone Service, and I shall endeavour to set out the results 
of my inquiry. My object, among other things, has been to 
compare the position in each case with what it might be supposed 
to be if the undertakings in question were in private hands, 
with a view to attempting to form some opinion whether, from 
a financial point of view, the State has been wise in embarking 
on such undertakings. 

Of course there may be considerations other than financial 
which may be alleged in justification of State management 


1 May and June 1917. 
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at a higher cost, but with these I am not primarily concerned. 
They relate to questions of policy of which Parliament must be 
the judge. But in forming its judgment in such matters it is 
obviously very desirable that it should have before it the financial 
aspect, because there are many things which may seem desirable 
but which are not worth the cost involved. Of such a class I 
venture to believe were the expropriation of the Water Companies 
and the taking over by the State of the telephones from the 
National Telephone Company, and I shall endeavour to give 
reasons for this conclusion. But in the present article I shall 
deal with the finances of the London County Council, which 
are, or should be, of great interest to the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. First as to the Council’s debt :— 


£ 
The ‘ gross’ debt of the Council on March 31, 1916,? was as 88,269,288 
This consists of — £ —_—— 
Stock outstanding ... Be a oe tes 71,862,472 
Mortgage Loans .. 1,266,081 
Advances to Capital ‘Accounts from Consolidated 
Loans Fund pF ar si My 15,140,735 
———_ 88,269,288 
Against this are set in the Accounts the following 
assets — 
Loans advanced to Local Authorities out of pro- 
ceeds of stock ea 3,225,722 
Value of surplus lands and property appropriated 
as assets against debt, and to be realised before 
the stock out of the proceeds of which certain 
improvements were effected is redeemable 7 6,891,085 
Sundry annuities .. ay ¥ “y 164,543 
Investments of Sinking Fund _- 
Loans to Local Authorities <é 10,210,595 
Advances to Capital Accounts of the 
Council (see above) pe Rs 15,140,735 
Sundry Investments, etc. .. ae 1,460,740 
——_ 26,812,070 
37,093,420 
Balance in hand—Consolidated Loans Fund 
(Redemption Account) .. oe 409,411 
———-_ 37,502,831 
Balance— Net’ Debt .. ar , - 50,766,457 


It will be seen from this account that, pea the surplus: 
lands (which cannot run away), and sundry investments, the only 
tangible asset in the hands of the Council for the repayment 
of debt is a cash balance of 409,411/. This is supplemented in 
the course of the year by payments into the Consolidated Loans 
Fund of the instalments due from local authorities and the 
several capital accounts of the Council in respect of interest and 
redemption of their loans. On the other hand it is depleted 
in the process of lending out the money again for similar purposes. 


2 Latest year available at time of writing. 
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It results therefore that of the money paid in for the purpose 
of redeeming debt nothing remains in hand for that purpose 
against the time when the stock in the hands of the public 
falls to be redeemed. The local authorities and the several 
capital undertakings will remain quit. They will have discharged 
their obligations within the prescribed period, calculated accord- 
ing to the estimated ‘life’ of the respective works, but the 
liability against the Council, as the financing authority, remains. 
How will it be met? 

The answer to this question is that they still have unused 
borrowing powers to the extent of the advances from the sinking 
funds, because such advances are only made within the limits 
authorised by their annual Money Acts for fresh borrowing for 
capital purposes. If therefore the stock in the hands of the 
public had to be redeemed at a fixed date, or if it was decided 
to redeem stock by purchasing and cancelling it, provided it 
could be obtained, they would have to borrow, under their 
hitherto unused powers, to the extent by which the sinking 
funds had been depleted. But this would only mean the 
substitution of one set of stock-holders for another, and, in 
present conditions, at a higher rate of interest, and the debt 
in the hands of the public would remain the same. In other 
words, the ‘investments of sinking fund’ under this system 
represent fresh debt, not a reduction of debt, either present 
or prospective, and the only effect of the sinking fund is to 
save the Council going into the open market for more money. 

But is this honest finance? No doubt so long as the rate 
of interest remained constant it would be as broad as it is long. 
But with a rising rate of interest the’ effect of the process is 
to enable the Council to obtain money at a lower rate of interest 
than the succeeding generation will have to pay for it. And to 
the extent of the difference they will be saddled with a charge 
incurred for the benefit of the existing generation. This, to 
my mind, is the objection to the practice of using the sinking 
funds in lieu of fresh borrowing. By so doing a local authority 
evades the market test of its credit to which, sooner or later, 
the next generation will have to submit when it may be worse, 
either owing to genera] financial conditions, or possibly owing 
to undue extravagance on the part of the present generation. It 
may be said, and it often is said, that the next generation will 
have the tramways, or whatever the undertaking is, for nothing, 
in other words free of the debt charge, but the repayment of 
the capital has been calculated according to the estimated ‘life ’ 
of the works, and the assumption is that at the end of it they 
will be obsolete. This is a very proper assumption, because 
things wear out and are superseded by new inventions. Even, 
then, if the tramways had to be scrapped at the end of the ~ 


- 
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period of redemption, so long as the capital had been paid back 
out of the undertaking (as is being done at present) posterity 
would have no grounds for complaint. They might think that 
their fathers had been unwise in embarking on such an. under- 
taking, but they could not say that they had been immoral. If 
municipal authorities were not compelled to return the capital 
over a period of time fixed in relation to the presumed life of 
the works, there would be nothing to prevent them handing 
them on to posterity in an obsolete condition with a dead-weight 
debt on them on which posterity would have to pay interest 
while deriving no benefit. But this question and the question 
of redeeming outstanding stock are quite distinct. The first 
concerns the condition and utility of the specific undertaking, 
the second the financial status.of the borrowing authority. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place before Parliamentary 
Committees and elsewhere on the subject of the practice, which. 
is &@ comparatively modern one, of using the sinking fund in lieu of 
fresh borrowing. It is now practically universal with local authori- 
ties and is allowed by the Treasury and the Local Government 
Board. It is also provided for in numerous private Acts. To many 
people it has presented itself as an improper diversion of funds 
appropriated to the repayment of debt, but after carefully consider- 
ing the arguments on both sides I have been brought to the 
conclusion that, in theory at any rate, it is justifiable, and that 
so long as an authority is incurring fresh capital outlay it is ‘as 
broad as it is long’ whether the money is found from the- sinking 
fund or in the open market. The liability for redemption at the 
date prescribed will be provided for by the exercise of the unused 
borrowing powers. It has, moreover, this immediate advantage 
—that it saves the double expense attendant upon the issue 
of new stock and the purchase and cancellation of existing 
stock. This is the theory. In practice however it is open to the 
objection which I have set out above, and I think it is a serious 
objection, though perhaps one which it would require a good deal 
of financial virtue for a local authority pressed for money to appre- 
ciate. But the higher sanctioning authorities are the trustees for 
posterity, and I submit the point, for what it may be worth, to 
their attention. 

Most local authorities are required by law to redeem their 
debts at a fixed date, which in many cases is drawing very near: 
As, for the most part, they have nothing in their sinking funds, 
they will only be able to do this by the exercise of their unused 
borrowing powers, and they will have to pay a very high rate 
of interest, which may be as much as six per cent. As it is, they 
cannot borrow in the open market for less than about 5 per cent., 
running up to perhaps 53 per cent. It is interesting to speculate 
what will happen when this day arrives. I have no doubt that 
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great pressure will be brought to bear on Parliament to extend the 
currency of the stocks, and that this process will go on indefinitely. 
In this they will find a good precedent in the case of the London 
County Council, who have secured a special dispensation from 
Parliament that their stocks, nominally redeemable in 1920 and 
other dates, need not be so redeemed unless they give a year’s 
notice. It is safe to say that such notice is not likely to be given. 
Thus there is a prospect of irredeemable local debts, a state of 
things which I do not believe has ever been contemplated by 
Parliament. There appear, however, to be a few cases in which 
irredeemable issues have been allowed, presumably by private Act, 
and so long as the sinking funds are maintained, perhaps there 
is no very valid objection. 

The only way to pay off debt is either to set aside a sum for 
the purpose to accumulate at interest until it is required for 
redemption of the issue, or to purchase the stock out of sinking 
funds from time to time in the open market and cancel it. But 
so long as an authority’s borrowings exceed its savings neither 
one nor the other can be effectively done. The State, however, 
except on certain rare occasions, and in times of war, has never 
adopted the practice of setting fresh borrowings against redemp- 
tion, but has continuously bought and cancelled stock. The 
advantage of this process is that it keeps up its ‘credit,’ that is 
to say, it tends to keep down the rate of interest at which it can 
borrow, because it gives confidence in the market as to its financial 
stability. It also, by making it more difficult to obtain money 
(namely by borrowing outside instead of using its sinking fund), 
tends to control extravagance. It is a matter of experience that 
expenditure out of borrowed money is always more wasteful than 
out of money which has to be found from revenue; the reason, . 
I suppose, being that those who have the spending of it imagine 
that resources are unlimited, and consequently are at less pains 
to conduct their work economically. The extraordinary thing 
is that some of the critics in Parliament who have consistently 
enforced this principle in regard to borrowings by the State have 
been the most ready to advocate loan expenditure in the case 
of local authorities. The result has been that many things which 
the State would without question have paid for out of revenue 
have been found by the local authorities out of borrowed money, 
and the payment for articles like paving stones, dustbins, and (if I 
rightly recollect) even brooms, spread at interest over a term of 
years. It is satisfactory to see that the London County Council 
are making an effort to set stricter bounds to this practice in the 
case of the local authorities of London for whose loans they are 
the sanctioning and, for the most part, the lending authority. 
Their efforts have apparently been concentrated on persuading 
them to pay for paving stones out of revenue. But there are 
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evidently difficulties about this, the annual resources of the authori- 
ties being in some cases too limited.* 

The practice of the State in continuing to purchase and cancel 
stock when Consols were at a high premium came in at that time 
for a lot of adverse criticism. If it was not likely to have to 
borrow again the criticism would have been sound, but so long 
as you are a borrower I believe it is as broad as it is long, because 
at such times you can borrow to great advantage. On the other 
hand when the rate of interest is high and the price of stocks 
with a lower fixed rate of interest has fallen to a discount it would 
seem to be more advantageous to redeem. But the money, if 
you are a borrower, costs more, so the apparent advantage is not, 
generally speaking, a real one. In the same way objections are 
raised against accumulating sinking funds in securities which 
become depreciated, as has happened at the present time, but 
at such times all trustee securities are equally affected, so though 
you may lose on realising investments you will gain on the redemp- 
tion of debt. 

It appears from their published accounts that the Council 
have, to some extent, followed the policy of purchasing and can- 

_celling stock, though not to a sufficient extent to have a really 

appreciable effect on their total indebtedness. The amount of 
stock so cancelled to March 31, 1916, is 5,993,5401., of which 
5,063,1861. is in respect of Metropolitan Stock (inherited from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works), which is redeemable, appa- 
rently without option, at fixed dates, and 930,3451. is in respect 
of London County Stock (the Council’s own creation) the redemp- 
tion of which is optional only.‘ It appears also that annual sums 
were devoted to this purpose from 1904-5 to 1912-13 inclusive 
to the amount of 5,289,889/., an average of about 588,000l. a 
year*; although since the War no sums seem to have been so 
applied. To this extent therefore the Council have adopted the 
more conservative practice, and it must be set to their credit, 
because to do so is not to follow the line of least resistance. 
Possibly they have had some encouragement in this course from 
the Treasury, by whom their Money Bills are approved. 

It is a matter of interest to follow the course of expenditure 
of the Council, and I propose to do this from the year 1899. I 
will first give the capital expenditure, including capital expendi- 
ture on Tramways and Working Class Dwellings, but excluding 
capital expenditure on Education, which became a charge on the 
Council, on taking over the duties of the London School Board, 
in 1904-5. The following table gives the figures, compiled from 
the financial abstracts : 

* Annual Report, 1913, pp. 55, 56. 


* Accounts in Abstract, 1915-16, pp. 118, 122. 
5 Financial Abstract, 1904-5 to 1914-14, p. 38. 
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Year & 
1899-00 .. 1,870,000 
1900-1 .. 
1904-5 .. including about £793,000 on tramways. 
1906-7 .. 2 millio 
1907- 8 
1908- 9 
1910-11 
1911-12 .. ¥ 
1912-13 .. £425,000 
1913-14 1, 181 ,000 £409,000 


The snail eieiatiings on Education from 1904-5 was : 
£ 

594,000 

360,000 

404,000 

327,000 

“Fi ai os * am Se 383,000 

1910-11 a oe ‘“ ‘a eg Sa 308,000 
1911-12 Se ee - z. 9 os 256,000 
RES. gs toes nes ee ke Se 
See: cone ines a 639,000 


The current expenditure of the Council aunt the same 
period, including debt charges on rate services, but excluding 
expenditure and debt charges on Tramways and Working Class 
Dwellings (remunerative services), and showing expenditure on 
Education (including debt charge) separately, was as follows : 





Extent to which 
Education Charge 
was borne by General | 
Taxpayer, ‘Govern- | 

ment Grant’ 


z £ & 

2,281,000 — _— 

4,279,000 — — 
4,565,000 3,920,000 1,389,000 
4,782,000 4,602,000 1,576,000 
=a ae 5,114,000 5,024,000 1,672,000 
1909-10... rd 5,246,000 5,339,000 1,649,000 
1911-12... a 5,275,000 5,711,000 1,733,000 
1913-14... “ae 5,370,000 ‘6,151,000 1,744,000 


The rates levied during the same period have been as follows : 


Other than 


Year Education Education 





el ‘ d. 

1889-90 .. sh i 12.53 

902-3 ath mrs . a 15.50 
rove ng ma i : 17.75 
1905-6 ae fad f f 17.00 
1907-8 st si y x 17.00 
1909-10 .. a ‘ - 17.00 
1911-12... ae : J 17.00 
1913-14... se E . 17.00 
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The produce of a penny rate in the pound has risen from 
171,1521. in 1904/5 to 187,5631. in 1913/14. 

Thus it will be seen that the rise in the rates in London during 
the six years to 1914 was entirely due to Education. And yet 
there are people who say that Education has been ‘ starved.’ 

Looking over these tables, one is struck by the fact that the - 
ratepayers of London owe a great debt of gratitude to their 
present representatives, who since they were placed in power in 
1907 have evidently done their best to keep. expenditure, both 
capital and current, within reasonable bounds. I have no doubt 
that a similar debt is due to the administrative staff, at least to 
judge from the admirable way in which the various reports and 
accounts of the Council are turned out. But however good that 
sort of work may be, the governing factor in expenditure is policy, 
and it is to the more moderate policy which has been pursued in 
recent years that we owe these results. The municipal paradise, 
with a rate of 20s. in the pound, which we were being promised 
by the predecessors of the present party in power, did not appeal 
to the good householder, and if he is wise he will not forget his 
alarm at that prospect. 

The abolition of the Steamboat service which followed the 
accession to power of the present majority in 1907 seemed to some 
rather ruthless. But though it was an attractive experiment it 
was too costly, and threatened to become an increasing charge on 
the rates. About 300,000/. had been spent on it on capital 
account, the debt charge on which is still being liquidated, and it 
involved an annual charge on the rates for maintenance, which 
would probably have increased, of about 50,000/. Where private 
enterprise had failed a municipality was not likely to succeed. 
The rapid tides of the Thames cause too much wear and tear, and 
the river, owing to its circuitous course, leads nowhere. The 
suppression of the Council’s Works Department which followed 
put an end to an experiment in socialism which must have led to 
an increasing waste of money, and put back into the hands of 
expert contractors services which could only be performed by 
direct labour at much greater cost. 

The Housing policy of the Council was at one time the subject 
of strong criticism, as it entailed an annual charge on the rates. 
Recently however this loss has been turned into a small profit, 
which, as far as it goes, is satisfactory. But this profit is much 
outweighed by a loss on work undertaken in connexion with 
clearing condemned areas. This is probably inevitable. But the 
problems presented by these operations are formidable ones, and 
they are present to the minds of all municipalities. To some 
people, perhaps, the work of ‘ killing the giants of disease,’ and so 
forth, seems to be effected by the housebreaker’s pick. Destruc- 
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tion is easy, but when it comes to making provision for re-housing 
the dispossessed poor the problem is more difficult. It has been 
stated again and again before Parliamentary Committees that the 
same population is never rehoused in the modern structures which 
are erected, at a higher cost, to take the place of the seedy old 
_ dwellings. Those may have been bad, but they had the advan- 
. tage of being near the people’s work. We see and admire the new 
Babylonian edifices, devoted to commerce, which rise in course 
of time on their ruins, but it is at the cost of a great deal of pain. 
The old occupants are scattered to the four winds, and go to make 
slums in more distant regions. ll this is well known and 
admitted, but the remedy is not apparent. It seems to me how- 
ever that the authorities should think many times before they 
decide to make a clean sweep of dwellings which are in a con- 
venient situation and within the means of the poorest class, if it 
is possible by some improvements to make them sanitary. Heroic 
measures are not always the best. 

The greatest undertaking of the Council is, of course, their 
Tramways. In the expectations of their promoters they were to 
be a great source of profit to the ratepayer, by contributing largely 
from their revenue to the ‘relief of the rates.’ I find an extract 
among my papers from the Daily News of November 2, 1906, 
‘ Are the tramways to be leased to a company and this magnificent 
asset sold at the very moment when its enormous actual and 
prospective value is exciting the cupidity of the millionaires? ° 
Alas for the vanity of inexperience! For a few years some con- 
tributions had been made to the rates, but these payments, as I 
shall presently show, were merely ‘ window-dressing.’ Moreover, 
the receipts did not come from the Council’s tramways, but from 
rents received from the Northern Metropolitan Tramways Com- 
pany in respect of a lease granted to them by the Council and since 
surrendered. As regards the Council’s own undertaking, nothing 
has happened or is likely to happen to excite the cupidity of 
anybody. At the best the Tramways may hope to be able to pay 
off their debt within the prescribed period, and it will then, so far 
as the ratepayer is concerned, be immaterial whether they survive 
or not. But this, under modern conditions, and with municipal 
management, will be a good deal, and much more than many 
people may have expected. 

The question used to be debated whether a fair charge was 
being made against the tramways for street widenings, a very 
material consideration in estimating their true cost. By what I 
consider to be a great anomaly in administration jocal authorities 
are not required by law to publish the Auditor’s reports. But 
the substance of one of them, in the case of the London County 
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Council, found its way into The Times of August 21, 1906, a 
time, it is true, when most of the ratepayers were at the seaside. 
Still it gave some valuable information to anyone who happened 
to see it. On the examination of the accounts for 1904-5 the 
Auditor stated that the net surplus on the whole Tramways 
account was 11,424]. and that there were no transfers in relief of 
rates. He went on to comment on the inadequacy of the renewals 
reserve fund. He also stated that in charging the tramways for 
street widenings the Council had no data before them and the pro- 
portions charged seemed to him somewhat arbitrary. In com- 
menting on the Housing accounts, where the same question arises 
through the practice of writing down the sites to ‘ housing value’ 
—that is, the estimated value of the land if bought with the con- 
dition that it should be used for the erection of dwellings for the 
working classes, the difference between that and actual value 
being charged on the rates—the auditor mentioned two cases 
where the commercial value of the land was 45001., the estimate of 
the Council’s valuer for housing purposes 22501., and where 
nothing was charged for the land in the Dwellings account. In a 
third case about a quarter of the housing value was charged. The 
Auditor expressed a hope that the Council would give instructions 
for transfers representing the full housing values to be made 
between the different accounts, as it appeared that the Dwellings 
capital account had been considerably undercharged. These 
remarks suggested a very unsatisfactory state of accounting. In 
the absence of publication, as I have said, of the Auditor’s reports 
we have no means of following them up, but, in the case of the 
Tramways, a return of the apportionments of the cost of street 
widenings between the Tramways account and the Rate account, 
which is given at the end of the Council’s Annual Report for 19138, 
suggests that consideration has been given to this question. Out 
of a total expenditure of 800,000. on this account 700,000/. 
(approx.) has been charged against the Tramways, the balance 
being met from the rates. Whether such a charge would have 
been accepted on the rates if the street widenings had been 
required by a private company, we have no means of 
determining. 

It may be argued that even if there is a charge on the rates 
for the Council’s Tramways it is justified on the ground that they 
serve non-paying routes which a private undertaking would not 
serve. This however is a different question. In no event can 
the payment of a subsidy from the rates be justified which is 
disguised from the ratepayer. Sooner or later I suspect the pay- 
ment of such a subsidy will become inevitable owing to the com- 
petition of the motor-buses and tubes, if the tramways are to be 
kept going. The Council are probably jealous of this competition 
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and they seem to complain of it in one of their Reports. But they 
cannot put back the hands of the clock. Tramways in the 
London district are a wasting asset, as is shown by the returns of 
other metropolitan Tramway Companies, which now barely keep 
their heads above water. They may do well in communities like 
Glasgow, which used to be held up to us as an example of what 
municipalities can do. But the conditions of London are totally 
different from those of Glasgow, where the population, being 
mainly employed in industry or business, has fixed movements 
which can be depended upon, and no great variety of choice as to 
the means of locomotion. Great as the community of Glasgow 
is, it would be possible to put six Glasgows into the administrative 
County of London, and nine into Greater London, without filling 
it up. The movements of the population of London, which 
includes visitors from all parts of the world, are of infinite variety, 
and the conveniences which have been provided by private enter- 
prise in the form of Tubes, Underground Railways and motor- 
omnibuses, are particularly well adapted to their needs. They are 
also best adapted to suit the intricacies of the vast London traffic. 
It is unthinkable that the development of these appliances should 
be obstructed in order to bolster up an undertaking which is less 
suitable, and on that account ought probably never to have been 
embarked upon. This question is likely to become acute when the 
motor-omnibuses return from the War and that odious, but in 
present circumstances necessary, practice of standing in the omni- 
buses is abandoned. I believe myself that it would have been much 
wiser to leave the locomotion of London in private hands—which, 
in this matter, have always proved themselves very capable—and 
to provide, if necessary, for the service of non-paying routes in the 
interests of social welfare by means of subsidies. Among ignorant 
people this would no doubt be described as paying toll to the 
capitalist. But which is better, to incur some expense in getting 
people; whose business it is, to do work for you, or to incur a much 
heavier expense through losses in attempting to do it yourself? 
After all the ‘ capitalist ’ in these undertakings consists, to a large 
extent—much larger than is generally recognised—of a number 
of small people who have found the money out of their hard-earned 
savings, and though they make, or may make, profits, they risk 
losses and provide, in any event, enormous conveniences to the 
public. For where would enterprise be without capital? There 
would be no funds out of which to set the ‘worker’ to work. 
These things are commonplaces, but they are too often forgotten 
or obscured, even by people who are supposed to have received a 
higher education. In point of fact it is these people who are often 
the worst and the most-foolish, and by their faculty of literary 
expression they communicate their follies to others. 
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The following figures taken from a summary of financial results 
of the working of the Council’s Tramways from 1894-5 to 1913-14° 
give at a glance the working position over that period : 
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For the year 1914-15 there was again a deficit, 33,1721., which 
was also met out of the Reserve Fund. The balance on the 
Renewals Fund on March 31, 1915, was 402,045!., and on the 
General Reserve Fund 163,050l. 

For the year 1915-16 there was another deficit, 73,7951., which 
was also met from the Reserve Fund. The balance on the 
Renewals Fund on March 81, 1916, was 330,000/., and on the 
General Reserve Fund 70,1191.* 

For the year 1916-17 there was a surplus of 11,342/., which 
was carried to Renewals Fund, the balance of which on March 31, 
1917, stood at 282.9781. The balance on the General Reserve 
Fund on the same date was 72,3901.° 

It will be observed that a sum of 293,0001. was contributed to 
the relief of rates in the years 1898 to 1903. This, as I have 
already said, came out of rents received from a private company, 
whose lease was due to expire in 1910, but the surrender of which 


* Annual Report, 1913, p. 1. 
7 Amount withdrawn to meet deficiency for year. 
* Accounts in Abstract, 1915-16, pp. 104, 106. 

° Tramways Accounts 1916-17, pp. 8, 9. 
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was secured in 1906 by the payment of what appears to have been 
a sum of about 100,000/. It is generally understood that the 
grounds for this proceeding were political, and it had the imme- 
diate effect of turning a surplus into a deficit in that particular 
section. It will be observed also that during the period when 
these payments in relief of rates were being made nothing was 
carried to Reserve Fund and practically nothing to Renewals. 
Since that time all payments in relief of rates have ceased. On 
the other hand efforts have been made, with some success, to 
place the Renewals Fund and Reserve Fund on a proper basis. 

The latest figures of capital outlay on the Council’s Tramways 
(available at the time of writing), viz. to March 31, 1917, show 
that it has been about 13} millions. The loans raised and out- 
standing in respect of this outlay are given as 11,688,000I., but 
from this the sinking fund balance has to be deducted, leaving a 
net debt of about 9 millions. The debt charge for 1916-17 was 
752,0001., of which interest is 326,000/. and redemption 426,000I. 

Let us endeavour now to compare the position of the Council’s 
tramways, as they are under the conditions of municipal manage- 
ment, with what it might be if they were a private Company. It 
is often said that a private Company is not under the handicap of 
having to make provision for the repayment of its capital. But 
those who say this forget to say that a private company pays 
dividends on its share capital, unless it falls into bad times. 
What then we ought to try to determine, in drawing such a 
comparison, is what dividend the Council’s tramways might be 
expected to pay on its ordinary stock (if it had such a thing) if it 
had not to make provision for redemption of debt. We must 
also consider the questions of the provision made for Reserve and 
Renewals, and the carry-forward after the distribution of profits, 
if any, because if these are unsatisfactory the shares of an under- 
taking fall in value, and it becomes impossible to raise fresh 
capital, if it is required, on profitable terms. 

A business like a tramway or a railway, to keep it at a 
remunerative point, requires recurring capital outlay. Plant 
wears out and must be renewed, accidents must be provided 
against, extensions must be made for new business, the possibili- 
ties of competition foreseen and provided for, and the contingency 
of the system being superseded by new inventions anticipated. 
All this belongs to the province of ‘management,’ or the thinking 
side of the undertaking. The necessary capital can be obtained 
in one of two ways: by savings out of annual revenue or by 
borrowing, which is done by inviting the public to subscribe, 
known as the issue of fresh capital. The power to borrow in the 
case of a private company depends largely on the extent of its 
annual savings. Hence it is necessary to provide and continually 
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augment reserve and renewals funds, as well as to put earnings 

into improvements instead of distributing them all in dividends. 
In the case of a well-managed company outside borrowing is only 
resorted to in order to meet great emergencies, or with the object of 
increasing receipts by exceptional developments. 

These principles may be held to be equally applicable, theoreti- 
cally, to similar undertakings conducted by a municipality. But, 
in point of fact, the conditions are wholly different. The capital 
of a private company is secured on the undertaking, and not 
returned, but remains in the business. Shareholders may sell 
out, but that is a private arrangement and depends on the presence 
of buyers. The money is invested in the expectation of a per- 
manent return, in the case of debentures and the prior stocks of 
the company of a fixed income, and in the case of the ordinary 
shares or ‘capital stock’ of profits at a rate depending on the 
prosperity of the concern. The price of the shares will depend 
on the profits, actual and prospective, and the credit of the com- 
pany, or power to raise fresh capital at remunerative rates, on the 
‘yield’ per cent. of the shares at that price. Behind the whole 
working will be the commercial stimulus with its constant aim 
and effort towards a good return. The capital with which a 
municipality, on the other hand, embarks on a trading concern is 
not found on commercial principles. It is not secured on the 
undertaking but on the rating capacity of the whole community, 
each individual of which is compelled to incur a liability whether 
he likes it or not. There is therefore at the outset no commercial 
test of credit, and so long as the community can pay its rates and 
seems likely to be able to do so in the future, more and more capital 
can be borrowed and put into the undertaking, even though it may 
be demonstrated to be running at a loss. There is moreover no 
commercial stimulus in the management, and though those who 
are concerned in it may do their work well, it can never be quite 
the same thing as when men are working for a profit, with the 
possibility of bonuses and commissions which obtains in_ private 
trade. The liability which has been imposed on the existing 
ratepayer has equally been imposed on the ratepayers of the 
future. Hence it is that Parliament and the Administration have 
provided that this prospective liability shall be limited to the 
period of time for which it is calculated that the material or the 
undertaking is likely to last. This is necessarily an arbitrary 
calculation, but except for Housing of the Working Classes, and 
such works of continuing utility and permanence as waterworks, . 
the extreme limit for this period has been fixed, as a rule, at not 
exceeding 60 years, and in regard to some works at considerably 
shorter periods, such as 20, 30 and 40 years. If this was not done, 
it would be possible for a local authority under pressure from the 
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existing generation to squeeze all the advantage out of an under- 
taking, by cheapening fares and so forth, and bequeath it to 
posterity in an impaired or derelict condition, with the full debt- 
charge unliquidated. Such a proceeding would obviously be 
grossly immoral, and though it is not suggested that any decent 
municipality would deliberately do this; still there is no knowing 
what may happen in the course of competition for political power, 
and it is thought necessary, if only to provide against undue 
pressure, to make it mpossible. In this way the authorities who 
sanction the borrowing and the terms of repayment are to be 
regarded as acting as trustees for posterity. The annual provision 
therefore which has to be made for the redemption of debt in the 
case of a municipal undertaking, far from- being unjustifiable, as 
some people seem to think, must be regarded as necessary. Under 
such a condition however it is not absolutely incumbent on an 
authority, though it may be wise and prudent, to make so 
large a provision for General Reserve as would be made by a 
private concern, especially where mechanical devices which are 
liable to be superseded by new inventions are employed, nor can 
anyone seriously complain if nothing is paid to relief of rates, 
though such a payment would be acceptable and justify confidence 
in municipal management. But in the case of tramways in 
London, under modern conditions, it looks as if the result obtained 
is as good as can be expected if the account is even. And this can 
be said at present of the Council’s tramway undertaking. 

If the Council’s tramways were a private undertaking thev 
could not have found the capital at so low a rate of interest as 
that which obtains for the Council’s stock, which is secured on 
the rates. More also would have to be set aside for renewals 
and reserve, and the carry-forward—which lately has been 
nothing—would have to be larger, that is, if the concern was to 
be kept in credit. If, then, the capital borrowed for these tram- 
ways—namely, 13,500,000/.—was retained in the business, distri- 
buted in the usual proportions between prior and share capital, 
and due provision was made for the several items mentioned, 
I have calculated that out of the sum set aside for redemption 
enough might have remained, in 1916-17, to pay about 1 per 
cent., possibly a fraction more, on the ordinary stock. Under 
the present adverse conditions the London United Tramways 
and the London and Suburban Traction Company pay nothing 
on their ordinary stoek, and the Metropolitan Electric Tramways 


.only pay 1 per cent. (1915). Even so, however, this comparison 


with the Council’s undertaking must be said to be unfavourable 
to it, because with such a large radius, and with the facilities 
which it enjoys, it ought to do better. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that this is due to bad management. The cause 
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must be attributed to the conditions under which the Council, 
in common with all Government Departments, works. In an 
earlier article I have stated some of the difficulties which are 
inherent in these conditions. The matter was well summed up 
by Pepys in his remark ‘The King cannot be served so cheaply 
as Other men.’ 

The only practical suggestion which I have to make is one 
which I have already mentioned in this article—namely, that it 
should be made obligatory that the Auditor’s report on the accounts 
of local authorities should be published with the accounts. This 
is done in the case of all Government accounts and of the accounts 
of Limited Companies. The statutory provisions on this subject 
tay bé adapted to the circumstatices of a small provincial town, 
whieré évérybody kriows everybody, but théy are quite unsuited 
to the conditions of & community like London, which has been 
described as a nation in itsélf. Under the law ratepayers have 
a right of béing present at the audit of thé accounts aiid of ‘making 
objéctions té stich accounts before the auditor.” How can a 
London ratepayer be éxpected to penetrate into Spring Gardens 
for such a purpose, and what could he do when he got there? 
Unless he had recourse to physical violence and was ejected by 
the police he would not even be reported in the newspapers. 

In & sécond article I propose to déal With the finances of the 
Metropolitan Water Board and with those of the Post Office 
Telephone Service. 

E. G. HARMAN. 


Vor. LXXXV—No. 506 
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TWO CAUSES CELEBRES OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


I. AZEV. 


One result of that great upheaval, the Russian Revolution of 
March 1917, has been to throw a retrospective light upon Russian 
history. We see now that, properly to understand what has 
happened in the last two years, it is necessary to become 
acquainted not only with the record of the Tsarist régime but even 
more with that of the Russian revolutionary movement, for, 
while the events of 1917 and 1918 make a complete break with 
the old order in Russia, they represent a sequel to the previous 
history of the revolutionary movement. Had we had a better 
knowledge of the problems inherent in the progress of this move- 
ment, we might have been able to assist Russia and her new 
leaders more effectively, and the Russian people might have been 
saved from the agony which has overcome them. Even now, 
at the most terrible moment Russia has ever experienced, it is 
no less necessary to learn and understand the revolutionary history 
of the last thirty years, since only there shall we find the explana- 
tion of so much that is perplexing in the present situation. It 
is not, however, the purpose of these articles to enter upon an 
analysis of the conflicts and problems within the revolutionary 
and emancipatory movements in Russia before 1917, but to show 
by two examples that the study of this subject need not be of 
the dryasdust kind, that it is not merely a repository of academic 
programmes and differences, but that within its range are in- 
cluded events as vivid and as tragic as any history of recognised 
nations and governments can show. The Azev and the Gapon 
affairs are among the most remarkable incidents of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, but they are only.two among a multi- 
tude. To a certain extent they are bound together, for, as will 
be seen, the sinister réle of Azev had its place in the brief tragedy 
of Gapon’s career. By recalling to English readers the salient 
points of these two causes célébres, this article may help to draw 
attention to an important but too much neglected phase of history. 

The world was startled when, just ten years ago, the extra- 
ordinary fact became known that one of the chief leaders of the 
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Russian Terrorists, Evno Azev by name, had been discovered to 
be a secret agent of the Tsar’s police. If the world was startled, 
what is to be said of the Terrorists themselves, and their fellow- 
revolutionaries? If Sir Douglas Haig had suddenly in the middle 
of the War been discovered to be in the pay of the Kaiser, this 
could not have created more incredulity at first and horror and 
confusion afterwards among the English people, than did the 
unmasking of Azev among the Russian revolutionaries. The 
tried and trusted leader of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, the 
slayer of Plehve and the Grand Duke Serge, the initiator of a 
hundred other acts of terrorism and revolutionary propaganda, 
proved to be an agent provocateur! This, then, explained the 
party’s baffling unsuccess, the arrest and execution of its leaders 
and bravest members, and the persistent failure of all their plans. 
And this was the explanation of “Azev’s admired fearlessness ; 
the intrepid and elusive revolutionary had preserved himself from 
the clutches of the police by the continual betrayal to them of 
his comrades. For no less than sixteen years had Azev carried 
on his career of duplicity—an unprecedented period in the history 
of agents provocateurs—and during half this time he had been 
the chief initiator of all the most daring actions of the Party. No 
wonder that the revolutionary movement in Russia felt that by 
his unmasking its whole fabric had been torn across. No wonder 
too that the outside world saw with amazement that the Tsar’s 
own paid agent had been immediately responsible for the death 
of the Tsar’s Home Minister and of the Tsar’s uncle. Azev was 
the Rasputin of the revolutionary movement; through him was 
to be seen the full degradation of Russian political life under 
the old régime. But if Rasputin hastened the coming of the 
Revolution, Azev’s treachery certainly postponed the natural 
course of events; the revolutionary movement was delayed until, 
as we have seen, it at last came upon a Russia almost exhausted 
by two and a half years of war and blockade. Not a little of the 
misfortune that has overtaken Free Russia must be set down to 
the activity of Azev. 

Evno Azev was born in 1869 at Rostov-on-the-Don, the son 
of a poor Jewish tailor. In about his twentieth year he became 
a reporter on the staff of a local paper and at the same time 
entered a business firm, which shortly afterwards he left under 
suspicion of theft. He now had sufficient money to go abroad, 
and in 1892 he went to Karlsruhe to study at its Polytechnical 
Institute, whence he later moved to Darmstadt in order to qualify 
as an electrical engineer. He passed his examinations brilliantly 
at the latter place in 1897, and was in consequence able to obtain 
@ post in an electrical company at Berlin and afterwards at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. It is significant that, after having 

352 
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lived in poverty the first four or five years abroad, he suddenly 
became richer; he put down this change in his circumstances 
to the kindness of a distant and, as later appeared, mythical bene- 
factor ; it is to be noted that in 1895 he had joined the revolu- 
tionary group which was later on to be the nucleus of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party, and thus his value to the police had in- 
creased. At first, as a newcomer, he could not take an important 
part in the revolutionary work, and the reputation he had brought 
from Darmstadt was not of the most savoury ; however, we learn 
that he was energetic in arranging*revolutionary circles, collect- 
ing money and distributing ‘ illegal ’ literature among the Russian 
students’ colonies in Germany and Switzerland.’ By the end 
of the ’nineties he had already made himself widely known among 
the revolutionaries abroad as a capable person who was sympa- 
thetic with their aims, and on his return to Russia he carried recom- 
mendations to the active revolutionaries there. This was a crucial 
moment for the Russian revolutionary movement; the dawn of 
the new century was marked by the fusion of separate groups and 
the creation of a new and important organisation, the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party, which, in opposition to the ultra-scientific 
Marxians of the Social Democratic Party, was to include those 
revolutionaries who relied rather on their own efforts than on 
the fatalistic march of economic events to change the face of 
Russian society. The outlook of the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party was summed up in its motto, ‘In battle thou shalt obtain 
thy rights.’ The chief weapon of the Party, at least in the eyes 
of its leaders, was the Terror, which, bad and terrible as it must 
seem to us, was nevertheless the only argument which had any 
effect upon the Russian autocracy. If bullies are also cowards, 
the old régime was no exception to the rule. The new Party 
was founded early in 1902, by which time Azev had at last suc- 
ceeded in getting into close touch with some of the revolutionary 
leaders. Gershuni, the great Jewish leader of the Terrorists, 
became his intimate friend, and this friendship was one of the 
chief causes of Azev’s rise to importance in the Party; a man 
who had Gershuni’s confidence could not but be a revolutionary 
of the highest worth and ability. When the Party was formed, 
Gershuni gathered round himself a Fighting Organisation of a 
dozen or so members, whose task was the actual carrying out 
of the Terror. In 1903 Gershuni, so much was he impressed by 
Azev’s spirit and ability, appointed the latter, who was already 
a member of the Central Committee of the Party, to be his suc- 


+ A full account of Azev’s early career, as indeed of his whole actiyity, 
is given in the Zakliucheniye sudebno-sliedstvennoi komissiy po dielu Azeva, 
the report of the revolutionary commission of inquiry into the Azev affajr, 
published by the Socialist-Revolutionary Party in 1911. 
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cessor as head of the Fighting Organisation, should death or arrest - 
cut short his own career. And sure enough in the same year 
Gershuni was arrested—though apparently not Azev, but a less 
prominent informer was responsible for this—and Azev, the police 
spy, took his place. The new leader of the Terrorists promptly 
went abroad to reconstitute the Fighting Organisation and to pre- 
pare the assassination of Plehve, the brutal and reactionary Home 
Minister. 

It is interesting to consider by what means Azev gained his 
influence over such men as Gershuni. First, his success may 
be ascribed to his remarkable energy; where the vast majority 
of the members of the Party were highly strung, emotional men 
and women, Azev was a strong-willed and imperturbable man of 
action. ‘Formerly,’ said one famous, Revolutionary, Michael 
Gotz, ‘we had a romantic at our head—that was Gershuni; now 
we have a realist—Azev. He does not care to talk, he scarcely 
opens his lips, but he carries out his intention with iron enérgy, 
and no one can prevent him.’ 

His very appearance proved how little doubt or remorse 
would be able to deflect him from any task: Two descriptions 
out of many may serve to show the first impression his appearance 


made upon people. 


It was in the autumn of 1906 [writes one].2 The door was thrown open 
before me and through it plunged ‘Ivan Nikolaevich’ [Azev], an obese 
mah, with pendent lips ‘ike a negro’s, and a dull, inexpressive face; he 
stood sideways to me and, without looking me in the face, he held out a 
puffy hand like a merchant’s; he spoke with a kind of broken, wneéveri voice. 


And Dr. David Soskice, in what was by far the best account of 
Azev’s past that appeared at the time of his unmasking; gave an 
account of his first meeting with the Terrorist leader ® : 


I could find in ‘Ivan Nicolaevich’ not the slightest trace of the man 
who stakes his life for his ideals. His stout, well-nourished, well-clad 
figure, short neck, and broad, round face, with its very thick and sensual 
lips, flat nose and carefully cropped hair, was of that international type 
of professional financier you can meet upon every Stock Exhange in Europe. 
I tried in vain to find in his eyes that expression of Weltschmerz so cha- 
racteristic cf the Russian idealist. They wore no expression at all. Pro- 
trudent, dark, filmy, they reflected as little of his mind as those of a fish. 
And yet his narrow, low forehead and heavy jaws showed great strength 
of will and resolution as well as insatiable instincts. 


Dull and brutish in appearance, but a dissimulator and intriguer 
of the first water ; silent in words, but fertile in plots ; imperturb- 
_ able as a rule, but at times distraught and hysterical; at home 


* Ne mogu molchat, by Y. Akimov. (New York, 1912.) 
° English Review, March 1909. 
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a tender husband and father, but in secret a shameless debauchee ; 
one day successfully arranging the assassination of a Minister, the 
next betraying a poor tool of his own to the gendarmerie; the 
ruler of the Terrorists, and the slave of the Okhrana*—Azev was 
@ sinister and monstrous dual personality. 

If one cause of Azev’s prominence amongst the revolutionaries 
was his energy, for the second we must look to the results of 
that energy—his work as an active organiser of the Terror. When 
the news of his unmasking reached Russia, the Government 
endeavoured in the Duma and elsewhere to make it appear that 
he had been not an active Terrorist, but merely a passive informant 
of the police about the intentions of his companions. How 
incorrect this was may be learned from the best authority—Azev 
himself. In a letter written to M. Boris Savinkov, one of his 
closest friends among the Terrorists (later Assistant Minister for 
War to Kerensky’s Government, and at the present moment an 
envoy from the Omsk Coalition Government to the Allies) on 
the 23rd of October 1908,° Azev refers to the charges of provocation 
then being preferred against him by certain of the revolutionaries 
and points to himself as the organiser of the successful plots 
against Plehve, the Grand Duke Serge, and other notable victims. 
It is indisputable that he was responsible for the two major acts ; 
in January 1904 he had returned to Russia and taken over direct 
charge of the Fighting Organisation, by whom in July Plehve 
was killed; the Grand Duke Serge was killed in February 1905. 
Some of his companions, it is said, were so much struck by his 
imperious behaviour after these events that they thought he had 
become mad with pride at his success. His position in the Party 
was more than assured ; it was unassailable. His word—the word 
of the slayer.of Plehve and of Serge—was law. He had become 
the sole link between the Central Committee of the Party and 
the Fighting Organisation. As might be expected, his tactics 
were to estrange the two as much as possible and to sow distrust 
between them, in order that his treachery might be the better 
concealed ; in these tactics he was completely successful; each 
body became distrustful of the other, but had complete confidence 
in the great revolutionary leader. Nor would he brook competition. 
When rival Terrorist organisations began to work independently 
of his official body, as in the case of Seraphima Klitchoglu amd 
her friends, who prepared an attempt upon Plehve in January 
1904, Azev betrayed them to the police ; his own successes and his 
own organisation became still more respected through the others’ 


4 That section of the Russian police which was concerned with political 
matters. The word Okhrana means, literally, ‘ Protection.’ 
5 The letter was published in Byloye, No. 9, March 1908. 
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failure. So far as his own group was concerned, a list of its 
attempts, its rare and sensational successes and its far more 
frequent failures, would be equivalent to a statement of the whole 
Terrorist activity in the first eight years of the century. Azev 
was a man of infinite resource ; it was he who hit upon the idea 
of counter-espionage by the Terrorists; disguised as cab-drivers, 
pedlars, and«so on, they would shadow the movements of their 
prospective victims for months before the attempt. It is said 
that he even suggested the use of bombs to be thrown from the 
air! Needless to say, Azev took care that usually when the 
moment for the actual execution of the plot was ripe, those 
concerned in it should be discovered by the police and arrested. 
Indeed, the repeated failures of the Terrorists in (1905 and 1906 
began to disconcert the Party and rumours of treachery became 
frequent. ‘The police seemed to know everything, even the most 
secret secrets of the Party,’ writes ‘Ropshin’ (Boris Savinkov) 
in his extraordinarily interesting historical novel of the revolution- 
ary movement.* 


The enormous Party, scattered throughout Russia, only recently so 
terrifying and so faith-inspiring, was losing its strength, just as-a beast 
hunted by dogs becomes weak and powerless. This weakness, this fore- 
boding of defeat, manifested itself not only on the surface, in the Com- 
mittee, but in every city, in every workmeti’s circle, in every students’ 
group, in every little organisation, in every detail of daily life. The ‘ Dis- 
trict Republics’ existed no more, the numerous meetings took place no more. 
There were no strikes. There were no spontaneous, unplanned assassina- 
tions. On the contrary, gendarmes were everywhere, and they made arrests 
without cause and without discrimination. The machine was running 
unevenly, and the bond that united the comrades was wearing away. Some- 
where in the Party, in its distant branches, timid voices were heard saying 
that there was treachery in the Committee and someone had sold out the 
defeated revolution. But the rumours were indistinct and unsupported. 
The Committee knew of them, but did not dare to believe them. 


It is hardly surprising that these suspicions sometimes 
pointed straight at Azev, and perhaps stil] less surprising that 
the Central Committee of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party 
treated the accusations with contempt, so complete was their 
‘collective hypnosis’ in regard to Azev’s superlative worth and 
honour. For them he was above suspicion. It was only after 
his final exposure that they realised how often and how duly 
warning had been given of his treachery. No less than four 
times between 1903 and 1907 was information given to the 
Central Committee which would have been sufficient to damn any 
man in the Party except Azev with his wonderful revolutionary 


* An English translation of this book has just been published under the 
title What Never Happened. 
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record. In 1903 a workman who had something to do with the 
Okhrana informed a friend of his, a student and a member of the 
Party, that Azev was an agent provocateur. The student carried 
this news to his comrades, but a court of honour which was set 
up by the Party to consider the charge found that the student 
had been misled, and the latter apologised publicly to Azev for 
his suspicions. It must be remembered that to the revolutionaries 
everyone connected with the Okhrana was an object of suspicion : 
for example, nothing such a man said could be accepted as an 
honest statement, but would be considered as a cunning manceuvre 
of the police to confuse or injure the Party ; this hypothesis, fatal 
when carried to an extreme, was destined to wreck the Terror 
on the concealed rock of Azev. The second accusation against 
him was ignored for this very reason. In 1905 a letter was received 
from an anonymous correspondent, apparently a member of the 
Okhrana, in which two members of the Party were pointed out 
as agents provocateurs. The first, ‘T.,’ was described as having 
just returned from exile in Siberia and was at once recognised 
by the revolutionaries as a man named Tatarov; his guilt was 
easily established and he was killed by the Terrorists early the 
next year at Warsaw. The second secret agent was said in the 
letter to be ‘a certain engineer Aziev [sic] ,’ and among other 
details about him there was stated the false name under which 
he had just been living at Moscow. On receipt of this letter 
Azev became hysterical and declared that he would shoot himself ; 
but the amazing fact at once became clear that his companions 
were not going to take the least notice of the accusation against 
him. It was, they said, merely a police trick ; the Okhrana was 
willing to sacrifice Tatarov in order to blacken Azev’s character 
in the Party! It was in vain that the miserable Tatarov himself 
declared that Azey was a spy; this was considered an additional 
proof that the charge against Azev was a police plot. One member 
of the Central Committee did indeed suggest the advisability of 
calling upon Azev to defend himself before a Party court, but this 
was, he explained, merely as a matter of form and of Party 
routine ; he objected strongly when Azev threatened to withdraw 
from the Party. Azev was triumphant. He took the opportunity 
to leave Russia for a while at the end of 1906, ostensibly in 
order to work out new methods of activity for the Fighting Organi- 
sation. He did not take up the leadership of this group again until 
the following winter ; after his unmasking, the Party remembered 
how much more consistently successful the Terror had been during 
his absence (e.g. the killing of Generals Launitz, Ignatiev, Pavlov 
etc.) than either before or after it. But at the time no prominent 
revolutionary noticed this and put two and two together. 
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The third accusation against Azev is said to have come. from 
an assistant chief of a local branch of the Okhrana in Southern 
Russia, who was making attempts about this period to get into 
touch with the Central Committee. Thanks probably to Azev 
his move was discovered by the authorities and he was promptly 
put out of the way as an embezzler of public funds. In the 
autumn of 1907 caime the ‘ Saratov letter,’ afterwards so notorious. 
An agent of the Okhrana in Saratov wrote to the Party that one 
of its most prominent members was a spy, receiving 600 roubles 
monthly from the police. The spy was described as ‘a “‘solid’’ 
man, very well dressed, with the appearance of a rich merchant 
or a man of big means generally ’ ; some details were given about 
his mode of living and it was noted that he had been arrested 
inadvertently in April 1907 and afterwards released. All this, 
of course, pointed straight.at Azev. He had indeed been arrested 
in a raid on a well-known Moscow café, but he had explained his 
release by a trick he had played on the police. In point of 
fact he had, of course, shown them documents proving him to be 
an agent of the Okhrana and had in consequence been allowed to 
take himself off. Like the St. Petersburg letter of 1905, this 
Saratov letter contained certain details about Azev which should 
have proved to the Central Committee that it was a genuine docu- 
ment. It showed that Azev’s whereabouts, even to the name on his 
false passport, were known to the police ; there were indeed certain 
slight inaccuracies in the letter, but the Committee might well 
ask itself whether, had the motive of these letters been simply 
the desire of the police to discredit Azev, this object could not 
have been attained much more easily by arresting Azev—a task 
which clearly would not have been very difficult for the police, 
considering the extent of their information—than by the round- 
about way of denouncing him anonymously to his comrades. But, 
such was the spell which Azev’s career and personality had cast 
over the Central Committee that the latter, or rather those 
members of it who saw the letter, read into it only another attempt 
of the police to sow dissension in the revolutionary ranks. *The 
letter was not shown to Azev, nor did he become aware of it until 
long afterwards ; Gershuni appointed a revolutionary from Saratov 
to take up the letter, once again merely as a matter of routine, 
but with this man’s arrest the investigation was suffered to drop. 

But the rumours of treachery did not decrease, and in 1908 
M. Vladimir Bourtseff, on his return to Paris from Russia, began 
openly to point to Azev as the source of the Party’s misfortunes. 
M. Bourtseff was an old revolutionary who had suffered much for 
the cause of Russian liberty. English readers will recall his trial 
and imprisonment in London in the closing years of last century 
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for the offence of publishing a Russian journal which was held 
to incite its readers (in particular, three English policemen who 
knew no language but their own) to Tsaricide. After his release 
M. Bourtseff began to publish in London the well-known periodical 
Byloye (The Past), which he described as a ‘historical-revolu- 
tionary compilation,’ and in which he published important 
material relating to the history, past and present, of! the Russian 
revolutionary movement. Besides this purely historical task, 
M. Bourtseff set himself to root out the evil of police espionage 
which had always been the curse and the destruction of revolu- 
tionary endeavour in Russia. By some sound instinct his sus- 
picions fell upon Azev. It is, by the way, a striking proof of 
Azev’s force of character that M. Bourtseff’s suspicions were 
seriously shaken when he happened to come into personal contact 
‘with Azev at the end of 1907. His doubts were renewed, how- 
ever, and he became outspoken in Paris with his denunciations 
of Azev. As a. result the Central Committee of the Party 
appointed a commission to inquire into the matter, its real motive 
being the thought that M. Bourtseff was being unwittingly made 
the tool of the police, which was, as ever, seeking to discredit 
the great Terrorist leader. M. Bourtseff had no conclusive 
evidence on which to base his suspicions of Azev, but as indirect 
confirmation of his statements he pointed to Azev’s shady repu- 
tation in earlier days, the comparative openness with which he 
entered and moved about Russia, the fact that Terrorist attempts, 
with rare exceptions, constantly failed when Azev knew of them 
but most frequently succeeded when by some accident or other 
Azev was not cognisant of unexpected changes in the time or 
place of the.acts. And especially M. Bourtseff drew attention 
to some statements made to him by a certain Bakai, a man 
who had been head of the secret police at Warsaw but had after- 
wards approached M. Bourtseff and revealed all that his official 
position had made known to him of the activities of the Okhrana. 
Bakai told M. Bourtseff of an important spy known to the police 
as ‘Ruskin,’ who had visited Warsaw to meet a certain resident 
there in 1904. M. Bourtseff discovered that Azev had gone to 
Warsaw at that time to meet the resident in question. Further, 
Bakai said that he knew well the names of all the members of 
the Central Committee and of the Fighting Organisation ; but 
to M. Bourtseff’s amazement, Bakai had never heard of the great 
Azev. ‘If I do not know his name,’ said Bakai, ‘and I know 
the names of all the members of the Central Committee and the 
Fighting Organisation, he must be not a genuine Revolutionary 
but an agent provocateur.’ M. Bourtseff pointed out also that 
although the secret police—Bakai, for example—knew who the 
leaders of the Party were and where to find them, these had not 
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been arrested; this showed that the police was quite confident 
of its ability to deal with their activities, preferring in fact to 
keep up the profitable farce of a strenuous struggle with the 
Terrorists than to get rid of them altogether. Finally, to prove 
that somewhere at the head of the Party there was a police spy, 
M. Bourtseff showed that the fact of his receiving certain secret 
papers from Bakai and handing them on to the Central Committee 
had become! known in a short space of time to the police. This 
was the substance of M. Bourtseff’s accusations. As was only 
to be expected, the Central Committee, under the influence of 
the ‘ collective hypnosis’ about Azev, decided that M. Bourtseff’s 
arguments were inconclusive. Azev’s personal immunity from 
arrest they explained by his extraordinary skill and aplomb; and 
they pointed out that the Central Committee, far from being 
safe from arrest, had on many occasions lost prominent members 
by arrest. (This apparent contradiction between M. Bourtseff’s 
and the Committee’s statements is to be explained by the varying 
policy of the Government and the police in regard to the revolu- 
tionary leaders.) Bakai, the commission declared, was a ‘ doubt- 
ful personage’ and his evidence, as that of an ex-officer of the 
police, could not be other than untrustworthy. In fact, while 
M. Bourtseff was not openly censured for his statements, these 
were treated with hostile indifference. After all, was not the 
most crushing refutation of his attitude the fact that Azev had 
arranged the successful attempts upon Plehve and the Grand Duke 
Serge? 

M. Bourtseff, however, was not to be silenced, and before 
long his scandalous accusations against Azev goaded the Party 
into calling a new and independent court of honour which, while 
ostensibly a commission of inquiry, was expected to expose 
M. Bourtseff as either a foolish or a knavish mischief-maker, 
worthy only of expulsion from revolutionary circles. The court 
consisted of Prince Kropotkin, Herman Lopatin and Vera Figner, 
three of the most honoured veterans of the Russian revolutionary 
movement; M. Bourtseff undertook to submit to their decision 
and not to publish meanwhile, as he had threatened to do, attacks 
upon Azev in his paper. At last all the documents bearing on 
the accusations against Azev were brought together, including 
the St. Petersburg and the Saratov letters; it is significant that 
they were labelled ‘Documental Data confuting Bourtseff.’ 

In October 1908 the inquiry began. Contrary to expectation 
the three judges were impressed by M. Bourtseff’s arguments, 
reinforced as these were by the documents from the Party’s 
archives. But still no absolutely decisive evidence of Azev’s guilt 
was forthcoming. M. Bourtseff then promised a surprise, a 
sensation. No one but he knew what form this would take, but 
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Azev at least guessed shrewdly. To make clear what follows, 
we must go back a couple of years. After the 1905 revolution 
M. Bourtseff returned to Russia with his beloved Byloye. In 
the winter of 1906 a sensation was caused in the capital by a 
letter to the Home Minister, Stolypin, which was published in 
the papers, accusing Government agents of fomenting the Jewish 
pogroms ; the author of the letter, a. M. Lopuhin, a retired Director 
of the Department of Police, was visited by M. Bourtseff in 
quest of material for his paper. M. Lopuhin refused to supply 
any, and soon afterwards the counter-revolution forced 
M. Bourtseff to go abroad again to Paris. It happened that in 
September 1908, a month before the opening of the inquiry into 
his accusations against Azev, M. Bourtseff chanced to meet 
M. Lopuhin, who was returning from a cure at a watering-place 
on the Rhine, in a train between Cologne and Berlin and, getting 
into conversation with him, he asked him point-blank if during his 
term as Director of the Police Department he had known Azev as 
a police spy. Should M. Lopuhin refuse to answer, he said, the 
blood of all future victims of Azev’s duplicity, of which he 
personally was convinced, would be upon his conscience. Finally, 
he told him that it was Azev who had arranged the deaths of 
Plehve and Serge. M. Lopuhin then confirmed M. Bourtseff’s 
suspicions. — 

M. Bourtseff how had the proof he had long sought; but how 
was he to convince Azev’s innumerable partisans of it? Within 
a few weeks of M. Lopuhin’s return to St. Petersburg, he received 
a letter from M. Bourtseff asking him to come to Paris at once 
to declare Azev’s duplicity. M. Lopuhin ignored this letter. 
The next evening, November 24, Azev himself suddenly appeared 
in M. Lopuhin’s study and begged him, should the revolutionaries 
ask for information, to reply that he, Azev, was not a police 
agent. M. Lopuhin said that he would make no statement of 
any kind to the revolutionary tribunal, unless Azev should call 
upon him to testify in his favour, in which case his conscience— 
M. Lopuhin’s phrases betray the Russian—would compel him 
to tell the truth. Ten days later there suddenly forced his way 
into M. Lopuhin’s apartment no less a person than General 
Gerasimov, the chief of the St. Petersburg Okhrana, who 
announced that he had come at Azev’s request to persuade 
M. Lopuhin to shield him. The General then began to behave to 
M. Lopuhin in so threatening and unmannerly a fashion that 
the latter asked him to withdraw. Fearing after this that he 
might be subjected to violence by the agents of the Okhrana, 
M. Lopuhin wrote letters to Stolypin and two other officials 
setting out what had happened, and went abroad on behalf of a 
bank in which he was interested. In the middle of December 
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1908 he arrived in London, where he stayed at the Waldorf 
Hotel. On the 23rd of December, just as he was about to 
leave England, three prominent members of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party, MM. Savinkov, Chernov and Argunov, visited 
him at his hotel, and asked him to confirm the statement he 
had made to M. Bourtseff in the train. He did so, and mentioned 
also Azev’s recent visit to him, describing even the clothes Azev 
was wearing on that occasion. The three revolutionaries returned 
to Paris with their information, and Azev was called upon to 
explain his movements in November. He could account for the 
period of his secret journey to St. Petersburg only by a pretended 
stay in Berlin. He was asked which hotel he bad stopped at, and 
to describe his room there, and a member of the Party was at 
once sent to Berlin to test the truth of his statements. Azev 
saw that all was lost and, after a wild panic-stricken night chase 
round Paris in a cab with his wife, who still had faith in him, 
he escaped across the frontier—seeing a Terrorist in every passer- 
by, although he was not pursued. The Central Committee, who 
to the very last had hoped for a miracle to establish his innocence, 
now began to realise the hideous truth. There were still promi- 
nent members of the Party and even of the Fighting Organisation 
who persisted in avowing his innocence. But soon the report 
came from Berlin that he had not stayed there in November as 
he had pretended, but had only passed through on his way to 
St. Petersburg. And a few months later came the crushing news 
that M. Lopuhin had been tried and sentenced to five years’ hard 
labour for betraying to the revolutionaries the ‘Imperial secret’ 
that Azev was a police spy. Not even the blindest member of the 
Party could any longer believe in Azev’s innocence. 

There is no mystery about Azev’s attitude throughout his 
career. He was neither a revolutionary who had sought to help 
the cause by entering the hostile camp of the police, nor an 
adherent of the old régime who had allied himself with the 
revolutionaries in order to bring their plots to naught; he was 
a self-centred intriguer whose only conscious aims were money 
and debauchery; a speculator, whose traffic was in human 
lives, hopes and fears. There is no need here to go into the 
arguments by which the active complicity of the officials of the 
Okhrana in Azev’s Terrorist activities was made manifest, though 
the subject is not without interest as a revelation of the condition 
to which authority in the country had been reduced through fear 
of the Terror and the continued denial of political freedom to the 
people. 

After his flight from Paris Azev succeded in shaking the Party, 
dazed by the revelation of his treachery, off his track. Rumours 
passed current about him, sometimes to the effect that he had 
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been caught by the revolutionaries and had committed suicide, 
sometimes that he was occupying a safe and well-paid post in 
the Okhrana. In 1910, according to M. Bourtseff, the Russian 
Embassy at Brussels sought to betray Azev to the Party, but 
he escaped. In August 1912, he wrote to M. Bourtseff and had 
an interview with him at Frankfort; he told him that his one 
aim as a Terrorist had been T'saricide and (as was indeed true) 
that he had almost succeeded in this. At the outbreak of the 
War, he is said to have been thrown into prison at Berlin by 
the German Government as a suspicious character. What has 
since happened to this sinister personality is known to few, but 
it is supposed that he has for some time past been editing the 
Bolshevik newspaper which the German Government, past and 
present, has produced for the edification of the Russian prisoners 
in Germany. 
C. E. BECHHOFER. 





PLUS CA CHANGE, PLUS CEST LA 
MEME CHOSE! 


A HARLEQUINADE 


StTaGE DIRECTIONS :— 


THE action takes place somewhere in Europe. The Curtain 
goes up on a transformation scene representing all branches of 
the Army and Navy of every nation in their various uniforms and 
costumes. 

Lights must be checked at the cue : 

‘, . . we will not make peace with the Hohenzollerns.’ 

Lower out scene drop representing a street of shops. _Prac- 
ticable shutter and door to hatter’s shop front. Harlequin trips 
on with Columbine, who does not curtsey or kiss her hands to 
the Stalls but nods up at Gallery. (Business of Harlequin.) He 
flicks shop window with his wand at which the shutter falls down 
and twenty-two silver-gilt crowns roll out over the stage into 
orchestra, footlights and prompt corner etc. Enter Pantaloon, 
followed by crowd who push into hatter’s to buy top hats of all 
sizes and shapes, with which they come out trying to fit them 
on to their heads. Enter Hatter from shop, rubs his hands with 
glee at having disposed of his pre-war stock at fancy prices. Enter 
Policeman : he tries to keep order among Pantaloon’s followers. 
(Business of crowd tripping up the police. This can be elaborated 
or curtailed according to patience of audience.) Harlequin per- 
forms passes with his baton with the usual want of result. Colum- 
bine pirouettes round him in the traditional attitudes. Orchestra 
strikes up the Marseillaise. Just as the audience rises, enter stage 
hands in livery and collect crowns from the various corners into 
which they have fallen. (Warning! Lower out act drop!) 


CURTAIN. 


So run the stage directions of this good old-fashioned panto- 
mime played for the ——th time to many millions, and chronicled 
and acclaimed by the Press (notably ours) as a great international 
drama. 

811 
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As we write, the author, called before the Curtain, is, as the 
saying goes, ‘ no longer in the house,’ and the interval—until his 
next attendance—will no doubt be employed by rehearsals of the 
Company to see ‘what can be done to make the harlequinade go 
better. It wasn’t quite smooth, you know,’ although the mechani- 
cal effect of the crowns rolling across the stage was a neat bit of 
work.and brought the house down. Such a simple trick though 
the spectators never could understand how it was done. Follows 
@ consultation of the whole Company on the stage, and many 
different suggestions are voiced. Conflicting opinions that bring 
neither harmony nor efficacy into the scene but lead to heated dis- 
cussions, with tempers more often lost than found. Few conclu- 
sions arrived at and little work done with less than no results. 

Subsequently under pretence of saving the situation the re- 
hearsal is dismissed, when the stage-manager seizes this oppor- 
tunity of quiet to work out a plan for a new transformation scene. 
It will not cost much as the old costumes and uniforms can be 
utilised and a great deal of show made with gold braid of the old 
régime. Thanks to the management’s foresight the crowns are 
all safely stored away in the property room. A few different faces 
under the old diadems will give it quite a novel aspect, and a sprink- 
ling of the old actors among them—who know so well how to 
wear the robes of state and assume the antique poses—will stiffen 
the youngsters. The new harlequinade will not be produced until 
peace is signed and then it will be re-named in honour of the 
occasion (the title is an idiomatic translation of our French one 
of to-day) 


‘Ou~p WINE IN NEw BOorttes.’ 


Personally, knowing the German taste for the Classics, I 
believe a Royalist drama would have the longest run and that 
we should multiply the Box Office receipts and refill our war- 
depleted Treasury if we boldly advertised the picture of a little 
grandson on the throne dressed as a Prussian grenadier, with his 
popular young mother as Regent by his side. 

A very efféctive picture this if surrounded by a goodly stage 
army dressed in khaki doing all the noble things that the British 
soldier always does in his love of fair play, with an American 
chorus chanting all the chivalrous things that the Citizen so]dier 
of U.S.A. always says about womenkind and children. 

It will come to that! Why not first as last? 

The Hohenzollerns have had their lesson. One of them is 
a broken old man writing memoirs and cutting down trees; the 
other less picturesquely employed playing pool on the village 
billiard table. (By the way, we haven’t heard of any games of 
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snooker lately : is he still on his island? or has he become a cinema 
actor in California?) 

On a smaller and less bloodthirsty scale we have the English 
equivalent in Charles the First, but he made a more dignified exit 
at Whitehall and then he had Van Dyck as a court painter who 
did more for that King’s memory than he did for himself. Royalty 
should ever employ the greatest masters for the sake of the his- 
torian. It is not so easy to vindicate the actions of a vulgar- 
looking fellow, grown stout with good living, or a hop pole with 
@ military cap at a rakish angle. But Charles the First looks every 
inch a martyr and a monarch in his pictures by the Dutchman : 
difficult to associate his narrowness of outlook and detestable 
obstinacy with that high and lofty melancholy! His family had 
their lesson which one of them was astute enough to learn and 
apply, so he lived merrily and died popularly, while the other fell 
back into the old faults and rued it to his death. 

‘We will not make peace with the Hohenzollerns,’ yet by the 
look of the civil war in Germany just now we stand a poor chance 
of getting it since they are gone. The phrase of course echoed 
and re-echoed in the Press. Lord Rosebery might have said it, 
but that his phrases had less of a transpontine drama flavour about 
them. Given an apt sentence delivered from a prominent plat- 
form and the world will ring with it, more especially the head- 
liners and leaders which will frequently roll the log into the fire 
of revolution. It is easy enough to make revolutions, but not so 
easy to unmake them. 

The President had the pleasure of putting the phrase he had 
coined into the slot of German opportunism and of pulling the 
handle, and then had the satisfaction of seeing the coronets deli- 
vered up under his very eyes with a regularity that quite hand- 
somely testified to the value of drill and goose-step and the love of 
discipline in the Teutonic mind. Those simultaneous abdications 
so docilely acquiesced in by the various rulers of the German States 
gave the German people, I am quite sure, the keenest satisfaction 
as an exhibition of orderliness. Pleasant enough spectacle, too, this 
toppling of thrones and snapping of sceptres to the inhabitants 
of U.S.A. who, being convinced that they have the most perfect 
form of government, welcome Democracy in other countries as 
the sincerest flattery. Geographically, we must recollect, a little 
Bolshevism in Europe cannot affect them as it will their nearer 
‘associates.’ 

Yet to others who know Germany and German mentality that 
sudden automatic conversion struck terror to the heart. We knew 
it insincere ! 

Why ? because the German people have been in leading-strings 
for as many centuries as they have been militarist. Except for 
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the gift of music the German is unimaginative, in all else he is 
imitative and sedulous in the task set to him. Hard-working, 
self-denying in his daily life, he is as vain of his own achievements 
as he is jealous of the success of others. His brutality when he 
is overlord is the outcome of his self-repression when he is the 
obedient vassal or slave ; his bestiality as conqueror abroad is the 
result of his frugality at home. The very qualities that made him 
a law-abiding citizen made him a rapacious enemy. In normal 
circumstances he is easily cowed by those in a superior position, 
but he reacts the instant he finds himself with an inferior. His 
loud self-assertion is curiously enough due to the fear of not being 
taken at his own valuation, in itself a type of inverted modesty, for 
he is always haunted by the idea that others will eclipse and get 
ahead of him. 

Perhaps on account of this desire to outstrip everyone else 
in accomplishment and this great capacity for close application, 
there has sprung up a literature full of pseudo-scientific research 

‘into every motive, noble or ignoble, of the human heart, result- 
ing in a type of popular pathology that familiarises girls and 
boys with all problems of sex and sexuality. From this a freedom 
of discussion and a looseness of thought have led to a degeneracy 
all the more remarkable that it overlays a temperamental habit of 
thoroughness and attention to detail. 

We get thus an unprincipled animal who while in harness 
can work with the regularity of an automaton, but in whom, once 
untethered from his engine, the beast of prey reappears. The 
beast of prey is harmless so long as he is caged and accompanied 
by his ‘dompteur.’ Regrettable as it is to introduce a French 
noun apropos of a German subject, I know of no English equiva- 
lent. ‘Keeper’ and ‘tamer’ convey not in the least that sense 
of mastering by sheer force of personality a people whose very 
skulls, broader at the base than at the forehead, betray a primi- 
tive type of humanity. 

Since Frederick the Great’s father conceived the idea of a 
Greater Prussia, its sovereigns have entered the arena with the 
big whip. If they had not the knack of cracking it skilfully— 
as was the case with one or two exceptions—they were supported 
by some man of blood and iron who understood the taming of the 
beast. 

The few ominous growls and showing of fangs in the Reichstag 
were soon silenced. These came mostly from malcontents such 
as the National Liberals in the ‘eighties, who in the ‘nineties, 
growing too smug for combat, gave way to the more blatant 
Socialists, and unless someone can speedily be found to make 
play with the whip the Socialist will presently become the respect- 
able element that gives way to Red Riot and Bolshevism, 
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It is noticeable that, under whatever name he has growled, 
the revolutionary has always in European politics been the Jew. 
This is not difficult to understand, for the Jew where he has not 
been actually ill-treated has never been well-treated, or he has 
been—as to-day in the United States—socially humiliated. In 
America he recoups himself for this neglect by the acquisition 
of great wealth. In Germany, where before the War he suffered 
equally under social disabilities, finding few opportunities for 
growing rich, he became a revolutionary. It is the only way in 
which he can make himself felt in a country where until now 
only a few professions were open to him. The State wanted 
nothing of the Jews but their money and financial support. 
Further than that they were to have no share in the management 
of the country. The military caste were even openly insulting 
to the man of Hebrew origin. 

The usurpation of leadership by the Jew in the present 
European crisis is a fitting revenge. Hated and ridiculed by 
the reactionary Catholics of Austria, persecuted and pillaged 
by the superstitious Russian, insulted and despised by the envious 
German, whatever his suffering has been at all hands, his time 
is now. 

In England the Jew is patriotic because he is an Englishman 
enjoying the privilege of an Englishman; elsewhere it would be 
superhuman to expect disinterestedness where none has been 
vouchsafed him. If he works only for his own hand, if his 
ambitions exclude all but himself and his own kith and kin, 
it is the direct result of his isolation. He has been obliged to 
rely on himself for the reason that every man’s hand has been 
against him. He has vision, imagination and determination, but 
he is dangerous in politics in that he lacks both the experience of 
governing and its traditions. He has not the faculty of leadership 
and cannot attach a party to himself because on the one hand he 
rarely trusts others or takes them into his confidence, on the other 
he is lacking in the quality that attracts men’s affections, and 
wanting in the magnetism that cements adherents, a quality often 
possessed by men of quite indifferent moral or mental endow- 
ments. The proof of this is that whereyer the Jews have usurped 
power in the recent revolutions, they have failed to establish 
stability. 

Recently when the Germans allowed themselves to be led by 
the Jews, it was merely because fhe latter were quicker-witted, 
knew what they wanted to do, and did it. When it was done the 
Germans submitted to the Jews not from complaisance but from 
convenience. ‘Let them goon screaming,’ they say, ‘ until peace 
is arranged, then we can put our house in order. Until then 
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chaos will help us more with the enemy than stability, for, 
obviously, where nothing is, nothing can come from it.’ 

How far the American idealist is familiar with Germans and 
their type of mind is not apparent, but it is apparent that he has 
reckoned only with the German’s septimentality, his homesick- 
ness, his desire to return to his ordinary avocations, but he has 
not reckoned with the Teuton’s lust to become the master of his 
tyrants or, in other words, with his burning rage to be even with 
his officers for their brutality of command. 

The dreamer of dreams allowed himself to be deluded into 
the belief that a change of outlook meant a change of heart. 
When he said to himself ‘If they want peace they will get rid 
of the superman who wanted war,’ he was ignorant of their way 
of thought. They did not get rid of the Kaiser because he had 
led them into war, but because he could not lead them into a 
victorious war. If war was not a certain road to indemnities and 
loot, war was not a good business proposition and the sooner 
the obstacle to making peace was removed, the sooner they could 
get back to some more lucrative form of occupation. When they 
have made the best bargain they can with the man who would not 
make peace with the Hohenzollerns but would gladly make peace 
for peace’s sake, then they can think of putting the Hohenzollern 
back. 

Had Wilhelm the Second ridden with his Generals at the head 
of what army remained to him, he might have saved the throne 
then and there for his dynasty by the ‘splendid gesture.’ 
When he scuttled across the Dutch border I am inclined to believe 
that for once he was unselfish and thinking more of his people 
than of his family. But precisely for the reason that America 
had come into the War there was no reason to give Germany 
the opportunity of a cheap peace. We had made her pay dearly 
enough for such transient victories as she had had. With America 
and her untold millions of young men at our back, we could have 
afforded to ignore the Hohenzollerns and beat the German army 
to a standstill before we spoke of peace. 

The professor’s passion for phrase-making yielded to Germany 
the possibility of saying to the whole world ‘Our armies are 
unbeaten but we are tired of war. If our dynasty is the one 
stumbling-block to the cessation of hostilities, then we will remove 
the stumbling-block,’ and hey-presto, the conjuring trick was 
performed before our eyes. The handkerchief was picked up from 
the chair of state and the rabbit scuttled off. And in every kingdom 
and every principality where the German tongue prevailed, the 
conjuror’s performing trick with the rabbit took place at the 
same hour, 
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Without being bloodthitsty, when that excursion by air was 
planned to Berlin on the day of the signing of the Armistice, I 
wish the man in command Had put his telescope to his blind eye 
or looked up the date in last year’s Calendar. The German is too 
cynical and incredulous to believe what he does not feel. If the 
Prussian had realised that Berlin was as vulnerable as London and 
that innocent Prussian children in their beds could be hurled into 
eternity just as he had planned to destroy little English children 
he would be less servile but more humble in defeat. Even now 
if the Allies had the spirit to say ‘Stop this anarchy and civil 
war or we send our air fleet to restore order,’ fear might accomplish 
what reason cannot, but we are steeped in our convention of non- 
interference and in the ethics of good taste and fair play. ‘Give 
them rope enough and let them fight it out between themselves’ 
is our motto. We left America for three years to fight it out 
with her own conscience because we were too nicely mannered 
to put our view of duty before her; and we let the Goeben and 
the Breslau get through the Dardanelles and slam the door in 
our face because it was not playing the game to go in after them. 
We fight always in kid gloves. 

Yet now and then when our Press does burst out on its own 
account and goads our statesmen out of their inaction, it is usually 
to force their hands on very inauspicious occasions, as, for instance, 
when the issues before the country at the last hastily snatched 
Election were so grave that politicians might well give pause before 
they raised a party cry, the newspapers of the country suddenly 
raised a howl of ‘ Hang the Kaiser !’ 

With unemployment, housing and child welfare: problems 
before the country, with the tragic puzzle of what to do with 
our maimed and wounded heroes, with Labour in revolt and 
Capital in the throes, we suddenly bethink us that revenge is 
by far the biggest issue and we remember that a miserable, broken-. 
down tyrant, ‘Ausser Diensten’ (the German equivalent for 
‘Retired ’), is not being sufficiently punished and that he still has 
a neck by which we can hang him. 

Now for the person who is responsible for the war hanging 
is too easy an escape, but the Press know well enough that the 
whole German nation wanted the war as a trial of strength against 
Great Britain. If the journalists had the courage of their con- 
victions they should have come out with the cry of ‘Hang the 
whole German nation.’ Or perhaps the most expeditious and least 
expensive method of extermination would be not to raise the 
blockade and not to send food to Germany. By that means we 
might have a lasting peace and we could at least make a quiet tea- 
party of the League of Nations without the wicked fairy indulging 
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@ passion for a noise at the front door because no card of invitation 
was sent to her address in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

When Turkey was determined to destroy Armenia on the plea 
that she was a menace to her, she carried her convictions into 
practice and operated on a gigantic scale of suppression, indifferent 
to the opinion of the world! We are not less in mortal dread 
that the Hun may be a perpetual menace to us, but we have not 
the hardihood to carry our convictions into practice, and we have 
a Press that writes up Christian forbearance. Besides it is non- 
sensical to suppose that a nation can be exterminated. The 
Austrians hoped to stamp out the Serbs, the Germans hoped to 
uproot the Belgians, but there is still a Serbian and a Belgian 
nation to dictate terms of peace to the German people. The only 
effective means of destroying a race is by absorption, the 
absorption of civilisation and the absorption of alcohol as in the 
case of the American Indian. 

It is equally absurd to imagine that the death of one man, even 
though he be the chief of the robber band that plotted the 
plundering and the looting of Europe, will safeguard the world 
and banish war. Sir Hudson Lowe left a legacy of sympathy 
for Napoleon that would certainly not have fallen to the Emperor’s 
share had he spent the rest of his life in a semi-detached villa 
in the suburbs, quite as convenient a place to keep an eye on as 
St. Helena and much less expensive. If you hang the Kaiser 
you canonise him. 

The old rascal who planned the war with him has made a 
pathetic exit to other regions, regretted by his subjects, and as 
he got there first is no doubt allocating the blame to anybody but 
himself. Silent, sinister and sly, Franz Josef imposed himself 
on the affection of his people with an appearance of innocence 
that cloaked all his villainous-and infamous actions. But we 
find no word of pity for the poor youth, his successor, who all 
unwillingly took up the burden of his inheritance and vainly tried 
to effect a peace that might end the disasters of his country. We 
would be well advised to help him back to his throne and to 
teach him to amend his political Constitution and thus prevent 
the union with Germany. Will seventy millions of Germans in 
Central Europe contribute to our peace of mind or body? 

We hear great talk of Great Britain’s task of saving civilisation, 
but ‘ words! words! words!’ without any understanding of the 
characteristics of nationality or any practical suggestion for the 
steps to be taken for the regeneration of mankind in leaving the 
world to the mercy of the ragtag and bobtail of Eastern Europe. 

It would not surprise one to see that we shall at last be 
forced to uphold in Europe some form of monarchical government, 
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not only in spite of, but because of, President Wilson’s democratic ~ 
ideals ; for so far chaos, and worse than chaos, has wrecked this 
attempt to democratise ‘while you wait’ these ancient Imperial 
strongholds of autocracy. The friends of Russia assembled in 
New York at the first Russian revolution and wept tears of joy 
at their regeneration. What think they of their premature 
jubilation now? The friends of Russia, of Democracy, of Peace 
are now face to face with the brutal fact of Force. Only a great 
army can save the world’s civilisation at this moment. We must 
teach revolutionary Europe to have a constitutional government 
and we must uphold it by the force of example, and Tommy, the 
clean-minded, cheerful sportsman in khaki, has got to be the 
schoolmaster. 

At the last Election there was another cry that was even more 

foolish than ‘ Hang the Kaiser’ ; that was the cry of ‘ Demobilise ! ’ 
It was certainly not patriotic! Every paragraph, every poster 
urged the hurrying up of demobilisation at a moment when 
“Caution! Slow down!’ should have been the watchword. 
Promises were given broadcast from every platform; ‘we will 
do our best to get the men home,’ ‘they’re coming out in so 
many thousands,’ ‘they’ll be with you before the Spring’ ; 
soothing syrup to the babes that their fathers would shortly be 
home, pledges to the wives to win their suffrage, assurances that 
their sons would shortly be back to help ‘the old man,’ guarantees 
to employers that their clerks and workmen would be 
with them before many more weeks, personal considerations, 
individual needs placated and the vote won for some person or 
persons desirous of representing their country, but nowhere a 
word of the country’s necessities! never a syllable on the subject 
of military exigencies! complete ignoring of the fact that an 
armistice is only a temporary measure and not a permanent 
peace. 
The public had had the password ‘ Demobilise!’ given to it 
and it rushed in headlong to heckle the unhappy candidate, who 
no more knew how many soldiers were still wanted by Marshal 
Foch than he could know how much war indemnity would be 
demanded of the Germans nor how long they would take to pay 
it, but he engaged to get every constituent’s man out of the Army 
as quickly as his influence could accomplish it, irrespective of 
national requirements, or of the world’s danger. 

What was the result? Impudent demands on the part of a 
watchful enemy not too engrossed by internal troubles to overlook 
the shortcomings of others. The figures given out of daily returns 
into civil life were stupendous enough to make the German 
Socialists pause and wonder if they had not given more than they 
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might have bargained off. Anyone with knowledge of Teutonic 
reasonings could link up the recrudescence of their arrogance with 
the declining numbers of our fighting force. We have always got 
to remember that the German never gives to anyone the credit of 
being as astute as himself, notably the ‘dummer Englander.’ 

Looking back on our past experiences of his methods of basing 
his calculations on foregone conclusions, we recollect the hopes 
he entertained of Irish rebellions, Indian seditions, South African 
discontent and Moslem scruples, not one of which ever came to 
fruition, but he declared war on the strength of them, and 
poured out money on suborning witnesses to our weakness, still 
prognosticating, still prophesying that we could not dare to take 
up the challenge. And knowing all this, having the lesson 
repeated to us again and again in every history of Germany’s 
preparation for the struggle, in every memoir of diplomacy, in 
every record of the pourparlers, we are still naively ready to 
believe that a German brain under a felt hat functions in a 
different manner from the head that wears a crown. The more 
the headgear changes, the more the mind works along exactly 
the same lines. 

The Englishmen are in a hurry to get back to their beer and 
their skittles, said the Germans with a hearty contempt of our 
want of application. - ‘If we can but delay and argue and dispute 
until they have all gone home, we shall not have to sign a peace 
at all.’ 

The quicker we demobilise at this present moment the sooner 
we shall have to shoulder arms again in the future. 

There never was more need for a publicity and propaganda 
bureau than at this moment, an office that was the latest to 
get to work and the earliest to get out of it. It might have done 
some useful spade work in the early days of 1915, when imagination 
went no further than woodcuts of smiling soldiers in khaki with 
the inscription ‘One who has done his duty,’ or ‘Come now, 
don’t wait till you’re fetched,’ and all the other ticklings to the 
pacifist conscience with the white feather of propaganda. 

‘ Stop where you are or you will have to be fetched back again ’ 
would be an appropriate saga just now to post up on the walls of 
the metropolis. ‘ When you call for your account, sit down in the 
hall until the bill is settled and don’t go away without your money !’ 
would make another nice little parable with regard to our war 
indemnities and armies of occupation. A few streamers outside 
the omnibus bearing the inscription ‘ The last lap!’ just to remind 
the public that we are not home yet, and a few snapshot photo- 
graphs of Bolshevist amenities inside the railway coaches might 
give pause to the Englishwoman, in her shopping expedition, to 
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realise to what her Russian sisters are exposed because we have 
promised at the hustings that the British soldier shall be returned 
to his home at the earliest opportunity, and have pledged ourselves 
to our constituents that we will not send an army to Russia. How 
about the American ‘Friends of Russia’ who played the good 
Samaritan to some purpose when they helped Lenin and Trotsky 
to their Freedom in Grand Street and East Side? 

Truly we have reason to despair of civilisation at this moment. 
The boomerang of our apathy will come back to be our undoing 
and the end will be more dreadful still than the nightmare of 
these last five years. 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 


Postscript.—As is often the case when writing on current 
events, the happenings outstrip the type-setter’s zeal. Already a 
Kuehlmann is having his letter-paper stamped with his new Paris 
address, already there is talk of what can be done as soon as 
Marshal Foch has sheathed his sword and nothing but President 
Wilson’s pen will stand between the Rhine and the Seine. Of 
a certainty Harlequin’s baton will transform the scene before 
even the printer’s ink is dry. 
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OUR POST-BELLUM ARMY 


THE Regular Army as it was known before the War—now usually 
termed the Old Contemptibles—with the exception of the officers 
is gradually disappearing, and unless some early steps are taken 
to replenish the ranks the different units will become mere 
skeletons. Large sums have been offered to men who have served 
in the War to join, but these inducements it is now stated have 
not been very successful. It must be evident to all who have 
fairly considered the question of Conscription that it cannot 
be altogether abolished until our old voluntary system has 
replaced it and again got into working order. The Army on the 
Rhine must be kept complete, and it is clear as far as the Regular 
Army is concerned that, when compulsory service ceases, all men 
on a twelve-year engagement will be entitled on completing seven 
years’ service to be transferred to the Reserve. There would then 
be only left for the entire Regular Army any who are serving on 
@ seven-year engagement with the Colours. It would be the 
merest conjecture to estimate what is the number of these 
men after the severe fighting of the last 44 years : probably 
a. few thousands distributed over the whole Army; and as 
they were all ehlisted previous to August 1914 their time with 
the Colours will during the next two years be expiring. These 
few thousands then, reinforced by a few more thousands of the 
bounty men recently enlisted, practically represent the whole of 
the Regular Army at present existing. These facts will show 
how very necessary was the recent Military Service Bill in order 
that the Army of the Rhine, and the garrisons of India and 
our Colonies and our Home Forces should be kept at their proper 
strength. All this being so it becomes necessary to consider one 
of the most important military questions which must immediately 
arise, viz. What should be the establishment of our Peace Army 
and the system of enlistment which will have to be adopted to 
keep it up to the required strength? 

This matter of establishment and period of enlistment has 
exercised the minds of our Senior Officers and War Ministers for 
well over a quarter of a century. The late Field-Marshal Lord 
Wolseley and other distinguished soldiers made many attempts to 
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deal with it, and Sir R. Buller when Adjutant-General is reported 
to have said that he wished he could get a decision from his political 
chiefs regarding what our Army was for, and what its strength 
should be. No definite or positive answer was given, and thus 
during the ‘nineties of the last century many makeshifts were 
adopted, which need not be entered into here, but the machine 
blundered along until, in 1898, Lord Lansdowne when Secretary 
of State decided to deal with the question. The difficulty has 
always been our foreign reliefs and how to carry out the views of 
Lord Cardwell that one Battalion of each Regiment should be 
serving at home, and act as a feeder for the supply of men for 
the Foreign Battalion. Lord Lansdowne—on discovering that as 
there were not sufficient Battalions in the Army this state of affairs 
had never been reached—on consideration decided that by raising 
some new units he would put the question of our foreign reliefs on 
a sound and satisfactory footing. By this means it was calculated 
that the Regular Battalions of each Territorial Regiment would 
always have one unit at home to furnish drafts while the other 
Battalion would be serving in India or the Colonies. In the 
United Service Magazine for January 1898, just 21 years ago, I 
had pointed out how this happy result could be arrived at, and had 
suggested that new Battalions should be added to several of our 
Regiments, among them the Royal Fusiliers, the Middlesex, the 
Manchesters, the King’s Liverpools, and the Regiments recruiting 
at Birmingham and other large centres of population. In the 
ensuing session of Parliament the proposals made were practically 
adopted, and two extra Battalions were added to those named and 
to the Warwickshire Regiment and Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Our Infantry, as far as our foreign reliefs were concerned, was 
thus placed on a sound foundation, and our military machine 
commenced to work very smoothly and efficiently. The term of 
enlistment was for seven years with the Colours—in the Guards 
three years—and recruits, owing to some slight improvements in 
pay, came forward in fairly sufficient numbers. In this way a 
very considerable Army Reserve in point of strength was being 
built up, which proved invaluable to us when the tornado burst in 
August 1914, and we found ourselves at war with the Central 
Powers. 

This system of organisation and foreign reliefs went on until 
1906 without any practical change. In 1900 the late revered 
Queen Victoria wished a Regiment of Irish Guards added to the 
Army owing to the valour in the South African War of ‘ My brave 
Irish Soldiers’—and to meet this expense two of the Battalions 
of the King’s Liverpool Regiment were reduced ; but otherwise up 
to the political débdcle of December 1905, when the Unionist 
Party was smitten hip and thigh from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s 
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End, and when the late Sir H. Campbell Bannerman became 
Prime Minister, the Infantry of our Army was complete, and had 
a sufficient number of Battalions to carry out the peace duties of 
the Empire. Mr. Haldane, as he then was, became Secretary of 
State for War, although when he proposed himself for the position 
the Prime Minister warned him that ‘no one would touch the 
appointment with a long pole.” The Member for Haddington- 
shire however decided on going to the War Office and doing some 
‘violent thinking,’ and he found there an Army Council of four 
Military Members and a Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
ready to assist him. In justice to Mr. Haldane it ought to be 
mentioned that this Council of four were not, with one exception, 
the best the Army could have provided at the time. Three of the 
Military Members had avoided the Staff College, while all had 
been chosen, not for their administrative powers or qualifications, 
but because they had not previously served on the General Staff 
of the War Office—a most extraordinary test of efficiency. 

The new War Minister pleaded he was a virgo intacta in 
military matters, but after a year’s ‘clear thinking ’ and delibera- 
tion it was decided to undo the excellent work Lord Lansdowne 
had carried out; and it was announced that ten Battalions of 
Regular Infantry were to be abolished, and twenty-three Militia 
units to be disbanded. There was surprise and almost consterna- 
tion in the military world when this announcement was made. 
Lord Rosebery had previously reminded us, when Lord Lams- 
downe had decided that an increase in the Army was necessary, 
that in the previous quarter of a century ‘2,600,000 square miles 
of territory ’ had been added to the Empire, and Mr. Balfour had 
given it as his opinion that in maintaining an efficient Army and 
Navy ‘the British taxpayer is only keeping up the premium for 
insurance of his country’s wealth which comprises his own’ ; but 
no arguments were listened to. The Secretary of State—and his 
Army Council if the Military Members had any say in the matter 
—failed to recognise one very momentous point, viz. that the 
Regular Battalions which were to be abolished were passing into 
the Reserve every year at least 200 to 250 men per unit, making 
well over 2000 per annum ; and, what was almost more important, 
among these Reserve men were Non-Commissioned Officers who 
were instructors, and who would be invaluable to the country in 
case of war. What Lord Kitchener would have given for such 
men in August 1914 is shown by the huge bounties amounting to 
351. and 401. which he offered in his advertisements for instructors 
to enlist for the new Armies. It ought to be mentioned that after 
some delay it was decided in 1907 that only nine Regular Bat- 
talions would be disbanded. This it is believed was the result of 
a compromise brought about by His Majesty the late King 
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Edward, by which it was agreed that one Battalion of Guards 
should serve abroad, and the 3rd Coldstreams were soon after sent 
to Egypt. There was no change made however regarding the 
twenty-three militia units—they were all abolished without mercy. 

Lord Haldane—who had passed to the House of Lords in 
1911, and in June 1912 became Lord Chancellor, being succeeded 
in Whitehall by General Seely—has given so many reasons for 
this reduction of our Army that it is difficult to deal with them all 
in a short article like the present. The reasons also vary, and are 
therefore almost impossible to reconcile. Recently, in The Times 
of December 13, in a long letter of 14 columns, his Lordship 
endeavours to deal with the matter—one reason given being that 
the General Staff English and French had agreed that in the event 
of war ‘Six. Divisions in addition to a Cavalry Force’ were to 
co-operate to defend the northern boundary of the ‘French 
Frontier.’ His Lordship adds that no more than 148 Battalions 
of the Line could be kept up, instead of 156, as we were so 
. short of voluntary recruits, and eight units had to be reduced. 
The difficulties of raising an Expeditionary Force by compulsion 
are further entered into, and pronounced insuperable, and * Not 
a single additional Division in the opinion of the Adjutant-General 
could be got by voluntary enlistment.’ The astonishing state- 
ment is also made that in 1914 ‘we accomplished what we 
undertook.’ 

The Officer who held the post of Adjutant-General at the time 
(1907) has joined the majority, and so also has Field-Marshal 
Lord Nicholson, whose opinion as to raising an Expeditionary 
Force by ‘compulsion’ is given. No one however outside the 
War Office ever dreamt at the time of such a wild proceeding as 
the latter; and Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Commons that 
he hoped the Liberal Party would never be on the side of Com- 
pulsory Service. This is the merest camouflage, and the point to 
deal with is: why were nine—not eight as stated—Battalions 
abolished, and why did Lord Haldane not form a 7th Division 
with these units and the Battalions which were surplus after six 
Divisions, and by this means have an Expeditionary Force of 
seven Divisions, and at the same time ensure our foreign reliefs 
being efficiently maintained ? 

As to the insufficiency of recruits the argument cannot bear 
investigation. Lord Haldane has apparently forgotten that 
shortly after the Territorial Force was decided on, when opening 
the Headquarters of the Scottish Horse in Blair Atholl, he told 
his hearers with regard to organisation that after taking stock he 
had found the Regular Army ‘full of lamentable gaps’ and that 
‘there was too much Infantry and too little Artillery,’ and that 
he had ‘ lots of money’ and was about to form a Territorial Army 
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complete, ‘Horse, Foot, and Artillery.’ This statement rather 
pulverises the recruiting argument, as not only was our micro- 
scopic red line apparently too strong, but men. for the new 
Batteries of Artillery would have to be found similar to the 
Infantry ; and if the necessary men could not be enlisted for both, 
so that the foreign reliefs could be carried out satisfactorily, it was 
clearly the duty of the Secretary of State to go to Parliament and 
ask for an increase of pay or some other inducement in order that 
the necessary numbers might be secured. It has also escaped Lord 
Haldane’s memory that a few months ago at Aberdeen, when 
addressing a meeting on Education, he told his hearers that Boy 
Scouts and Cadet Corps were necessary for the defence of the 
nation, but that when in the House of Commons he could do 
nothing in the direction mentioned, as there were at the time 
*200 good men and true’ in the House ‘ready to kick him down- 
stairs,’ whatever that may mean. Finance, however, was I 
imagine the sole reason, for Mr. Runciman had stated in 1906 
that he wanted the Army Votes reduced not by thousands but by ° 
millions. It should also be noted that the Army Estimates for 
1914-15 were 23 millions less than in 1906 when Lord Haldane 
became Secretary of State ; the reduction in guns, small arms and 
ammunition being very great. 

This decrease of 23 millions yearly in the Estimates in 
accordance with Mr. Runciman’s ideas is about one third 
of the sum we have been spending daily since the com- 
mencement of the War; and in 1914-15 the am6unt for the 
services (guns, ammunition, etc.) which I have mentioned was 
over quarter of a million less than in 1913-14. What would our 
brave defenders in France and Belgium have given in 1914-15 for 
those.shells and small-arm ammunition had they been manufac- 
tured, although fortunately for us, if Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
is correct, the Germans did not know or discover the danger- 
ous plight we were in? Mr. Asquith has been much blamed for 
what he said at Newcastle on this matter, and probably lost his seat 
in Parliament owing to the speech he made there ; being heckled 
during the election by the soldiers who were left in the spring 
of 1915 to fight the Germans with a few rounds of ammunition 
in their pouches. The real offenders however are those who cut 
down the Estimates, so that they had not a sufficient reserve of 
ammunition, and who gave him incorrect information. May I also 
remind Lord Haldane that Mr. Bonar Law has said that ‘ When 
the War broke out we had practically no Army’ ; and the present 
Prime Minister stated—a. little unkindly, I think, as he was in 
the Cabinet with Lord Haldane from 1906—that in 1914 ‘ we were 
the worst prepared country in the world for war.’ 

This curse of finance during peace seems to hang over every- 
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thing in our country, except perhaps the pay and retiring allowance 
of a Lord Chancellor ; and thus precious and noble lives are sacri- 
ficed because of our unpreparedness. Lord Haldane preferred to pay 
attention to men in Parliament who in the recent General Elec- 
tion have not, I think, in a single instance been re-elected—men 
who informed the late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, when he tried 
to warn the Country and Empire of its danger, that he was ‘an 
old gentleman who had passed his sphere of usefulness’ ; and who 
said when the Naval Estimates were being considered that they _ 
need not be increased as the most powerful ship it was necessary 
to build was ‘H.M.S. Friendship.’ Fortunately Mr. Churchill, 
when he was sent to the Admiralty in 1911 ‘to put the Fleet in 
a state of instant and constant readiness for war in case we were 
attacked by Germany,’ did not pay any attention to these argu- 
ments ; but although under his rule much was done to render our 
country and shores safe from attack probably more should have been 
insisted on. Lord Haldane should also not have listened to those 
200 pacifists and cranks, and with the enormous Government 
majority in the House of Commons behind him could have carried 
with ease any proposal he considered necessary: for maintaining 
the foreign reliefs and the efficiency of the Army. Instead of 
doing so, he told those who were recommending some form of 
‘Universal Military Service’ for Home defence that we were 
absolutely and completely equipped for all emergencies, that the 
person who said we were not was in a ‘blue funk’ and that the 
Kaiser was ‘a man of Peace’ and had ‘Geist.’ In the House of 
Lords also he told the late Earl Roberts that he was no strategist— 
that distinguished soldier who in the South African War had shown 
his great knowledge of strategy and lifted the veil for us in 1900 by 
adopting one of its first principles—carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, and thereby raising the siege of Ladysmith. 
Some may ask how were the foreign reliefs kept up after 1908 
on the nine Battalions being reduced. When war broke out, 
August 1914 found us with no Regular Battalions in Egypt, and 
only two Battalions in Gibraltar, where, when I was Brigade 
Major there, we had five; and at Malta there were five where in 
1906 there were eight, although the usual Garrison when I served 
there was six. In this way, by reducing the Colonial garrisons 
matters had been equalised, but there is little doubt that the course 
adopted was dangerous, especially in the case of Gibraltar and 
Egypt. Fortunately Spain has been neutral throughout the War 
and the anxiety is now over ; but the efficient defence of Gibraltar 
will have to be considered later, owing to the increased range and 
power of modern artillery. What took place in Egypt in 1915 when 
the Turks succeeded in reaching the Canal is now well known; 
and the steps taken by Lieut.-General Sir A. Murray in 1916 to - 
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clear them out of the Sinai Peninsula, capturing 10,000 prisoners 
and much matériel. , 

What then should be the strength of the Infantry of 
our. Peace Army to carry out the needs of the Empire? 
I purposely avoid entering into the question of the Army of Occu- 
pation which may be necessary on the Rhine and possibly beyond 
the banks of that river. It must be evident to all who have 
considered this point that, until the peace terms and all details 
are satisfactorily settled, the question of conscription and the 
strength of the occupying Army cannot be decided. In the case 
of the Officers for this Army, there will not, I think, be any diffi- 
culty, and as regards the Non-Commissioned Officers and men, 
owing to the increased pay which has now been sanctioned I 
imagine there will be many volunteers for the duty. It is our 
Post-Bellum Army I am dealing with, and it is clear that by 
the results of this Wat our Empire has enormously increased, 
almost in the same degree as in 1898; thousands of square 
miles of territory have now been added to our responsibilities in 
Palestine, East Africa, and Mesopotamia. South Africa will 
probably now be able with ease to remain with its previous garrison 
of five Battalions, notwithstanding its great increase in territory 
—but with regard to the other places I have mentioned, these 
new parts of our Empire will all require Infantry to police 
them. The Secretary of State will, I venture to suggest, 
be well advised to consider this matter at once, and raise new 
Battalions for the Regiments which Lord Haldane so unwisely 
disbanded; and in addition two Battalions may well be added 
to the King’s Liverpools. There need not be any fear I 
think that under the voluntary system the necessary number 
of men will not be forthcoming. It has taken a European 
War of over four years to get our splendid soldiers at length 
fairly paid; and it would be quite impossible to go back to the 
old rates before the War. Hach man joining the Army will now 
be ‘all found’ and draw 10s. 6d.—or under the new rule 
one guinea—per week, and proficiency pay to follow; and 
such rates will, I venture to say, attract a sufficient supply 
of men. The system of enlistment must also be a fair one, seven 
years with the Colours and five in the Reserve. The extra year 
under Article 87(2) of the Army Act by which men can be kept 
for eight years, should be abolished ; as N.C.O.’s and men enlisting 
at 18 or 19, after one or two years at home, can then serve abroad 
for at least five years, which is quite long enough for a spell of 
foreign service. The unfair and unjust rule that only ten per 
cent.’ of the men would be allowed to extend their service with 
the Colours must also be done away with. This was the most 
iniquitous and indeed illegal step ever taken by a War Minister. 
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The Rules are all in the King’s Regulations, but Viscount Haldane ~ 
decided to set all orders at defiance, and stated in Parliament 
that the men must take their ‘chance or Juck,’ or some such 
expression ; although their conduct, efficiency, and medical fitness 
might all be in their favour. If there were more than ten per 
cent. desirous of prolonging their service, out they must go into 
civil life and leave the Regiment they loved so well and wished 
to remain with. Was it to be wondered at that, after this unfair 
and unjust order was issued, recruiting began to fall off? Lord 
Haldane might just as well have contracted with his manservant 
to keep him, so long as he did his duty conscientiously and well, 
for twenty-one years; and then after seven years of good service, 
the best years of his life, in his employment have told 
him to leave—without reason—at a month’s notice. This ten 
per cent. rule was one of the blots on the ex-Lord Chancellor’s 
reign at the War Office, and the N.C.O.s and men felt it keenly ; 
all members of the Sailors and Soldiers Help Society will recollect 
these gallant men applying to us for ciyil employment and telling 
us their stories of being turned out of their Regiments against 
their will. If I may sitar slightly two lines of a well-known 
stanza they seem very suitable : 
When War is o’er and all things righted, 
God’s forgotten and the Soldier slighted, 


but in a voluntary Army like ours this was no way to treat Mr. 
Thomas Atkins who had proved himself on many fields a most 
gallant gentleman. 

It may be added that the number of Battalions I suggest will, 
it is calculated, leave the Secretary of State sufficient Infantry 
on Home Service to form a 7th Division and we shall then 
have an Expeditionary Foree—when replenished by the Reserve 
—of nearly 200,000 men ready to be mobilised and fit to embark 
within ten or twelve days. Would that we had been in this posi- 
tion on the 4th of August 1914, and that the Territorial Army 
had been ready for active service! It is almost safe to say that 
in all probability there would have been no war, and to-day every 
home in our islands would not be mourning for the loss of the 
bravest and best of our sons. The Kaiser would certainly have 
hesitated to sign the order for mobilisation, and he alone could 
sign it. In such doubt was he, that when he had appended his 
signature he handed his pen to Von Plessen saying ‘ Never let 
me see it again; | may have signed the doom of my race’ ; 
and on Lichnowsky arriving from England he informed him that 

‘By failing to keep England out you have endangered our Royal 
These incidents show the state of uncertainty this ‘man 
Had he known that 

3G 


Line.’ 
of peace’ and ‘Geist’ was in at the time. 
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his armies would have had to meet 200,000 British troops in 
Belgium, supported by the Belgians and backed by 315,000 
efficient Territorials, it may be assumed he would have hesitated 
to sign, and would have possibly accepted Sir Edward Grey’s offer 
of a Conference. 

One word more before leaving the Regulars. Lord Haldane 
is fond of stating how well prepared we were in August 1914, and 
he mentioned at the Queen’s Hall how quickly the Army was mobi- 
lised and crossed the Channel when he ‘ touched the button’ at the 
War Office. In the House of Lords, on the 10th of August 
1917, his Lordship is reported also to have said that ‘at the 
outbreak of war we sent 160,000 men to France in 12 days.’ 
This is a most incorrect statement and Lord Haldane’s memory 
is altogether at fault. Had the statement been accurate, 
possibly the strategy of the first phase of the War might have 
been different, the Belgians could have been better supported, 
and the retirement to Paris might not have been necessary. The 
facts however are: only four Divisions and a Cavalry Division 
were at first embarked with the fine of communication troops— 
perhaps 80,000 men in all—to face Von Kluck who, according to 
Marshal Joffre’s telegram to Lord French, had under him ‘at 
least 187,000 Germans and 690 guns in front, 62,500 on your 
left, and 300,000 on your right trying to drive in a wedge between 
us.’ It was then that Von Kluck telegraphed to the Kaiser that 
he had our Army in ‘a ring of steel’ ; but our ‘little mighty force 
which stood for England’ was saved almost miraculously by the 
splendid fighting qualities of the 1st and 2nd Corps, respectively 
under Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, guided 
by the able leadership of Lord French and his Chief of the Staff 
Sir Archibald Murray. The facts are that at first two Divisions, 
the 4th and 6th, were retained in the United Kingdom, the former 
joining the Expeditionary Force on the 25th of August, and the 
6th Division—-the missing half of Pulteney’s Corps—not arriving 
until the middle of September, six weeks after war had been 
declared. This is the nuda veritas according to Sir A. Conan 
Doyle and Lord E. Hamilton, and cannot be disputed. Only 
four Infantry Divisions embarked during the first twelve days; if 
therefore the Government and Lord Haldane ‘ undertook’ to land 
six Divisions within the time mentioned the promise was not 
observed. 

The increase in the Infantry of the Regular Army which is 
here proposed—viz. : ten Battalions : two each to the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, the King’s 
Liverpools, the Lancashire Fusiliers and the Manchester Regi- 
ment—will, it is estimated, be sufficient to ensure our foreign 
reliefs being efficiently carried out. It will also give the Secre- 
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tary of State a good opportunity of promofing and rewarding those” 
officers who have done well in the recent struggles in the various 
theatres of war, in France, Palestine, Mesopotamia and else- 
where, and who, now finding that the military life suits them, 
may be desirous of making the Army their profession. The ten 
Battalions would require from 250 to 300 officers of various ranks 
from Subaltern to Lieutenant-Colonel—and there will, I imagine, 
be no lack of efficient and well-qualified candidates for the 
vacancies. 

The Under-Secretary for War has stated in reply to a deputa- 
tion that it is not proposed to create any new Battalions at present, 
but unless some increase in our Army takes place we shall, after 
Peace is signed and compulsory service abolished, only return 
to denuded foreign garrisons and other dangers which may well 
be avoided. 


THE TERRITORIALS 


I now pass to the Territorial Army, and here Lord Haldane, 
it must be at once recognised, had done splendid work at the 
War Office, in having organised our mass of Auxiliary Forces, 
Volunteers etc. into 14 Divisions complete with Infantry, 
Artillery and Yeomanry. Unhappily however the Force after 
its formation was invariably some 2000 officers and 50,000 to 


60,000 men—about 3 Divisions—under establishment; and on 
war breaking out we were in this unhappy and deplorable posi- 
tion. The training had been laid down as 15 days annually and 
the pay of the men was to be exactly the same as the other arms 
of the Regulars; it is not astonishing then that the different 
units were always under their proper strength. Regarding the 
Yeomanry it was found at the first necessary to increase the pay, 
or the Force would have slowly collapsed. An equitation grant 
of 1l. was therefore given to each man who went to camp, but 
nothing was done for the Artillery or Infantry. The different 
Chairmen and members of the County Associations worked hard 
by meanis of local meetings etc. at the Recruiting question, but 
with little result. The Director-General of the Territorial Army 
also did his best and addressed many meetings. The men how- 
ever—many of them married—could not agree to serve for the 
low pay of 1s. a day, and a ridiculous allowance of 2s.—after- 
wards increased to 3s.—for the wear and tear of their shoe leather 
while in Camp. The married men also were not given Separa- 
tion Allowance, and several said to me ‘If I join, what is to become 
of my missus and children when I am in Camp?’ I was so 
impressed by the arguments of these patriotic men that in 1910 
I brought forward a resolution before the Kent County Territorial 
Force Association that Separation Allowance should be paid to 
3a2 
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all men when in Camp, and that an Efficiency Grant of 11., similar 
to the equitation grant for the Yeomanry, should be given to the 
Artillery and Infantry. The resolution was carried unanimously, 
the late Earl Cranbrook our then Chairman supporting it strongly, 
and oiher counties afterwards passed similar resolutions, but no 
official reply was ever received from the War Office ; and it was 
not till April 1914—four years after—that the suggestion was 
adopted and the Bounty Grant sanctioned, the amount for Yeo- 
manry being at the same time increased to 1l. 10s. Od. per man. 
The concession was then too late to affect recruiting for that year, 
and thus when war came the Force was—as I have mentioned— 
60,000 short of its establishment. The numbers absent from 
Camp with and without leave had been very considerable. In 
1912, 40 officers and nearly 7000 men were absent without per- 
mission, and a large percentage of the men could not stay for 
more than 8 days’ training. In 1910 under these headings the 
numbers amounted to40 per cent. and in 1914 to one third ; but 
Viscount Haldane and his successor buried their heads in the 
sand and disregarded these figures. 

The former apparently relied upon the hope that the Force 
would always have six months to carry out their war training after 
being embodied—a most extraordinary idea, and as it turned out 
scarcely six hours’ notice was given before the declaration of war. 
Had the resolution regarding the 1/. grant and Separation Allow- 
ance recommended by the County Associations been acted upon in 
the Estimates for 1911 or 1912, the Force would have been up 
to establishment, and with even 15 days’ training annually would 
have been in a far more efficient state to face the German Army, 
which had been preparing for the struggle for over forty years. 
Regarding this six months’ training on mobilisation, Mr. Asquith 
apparently held 4 similar view, which, when we recollect 
the short notice given us in the South African War—48 hours— 
seems incomprehensible and almost, comical. A very influential 
deputation went. to the late Prime Minister in February 1914 and 
among other questions dealt with the training etc. of the Terri- 
torial Army. Mr. Asquith’s reply was that he ‘could not con- 
ceive the whole Expeditionary Force being abroad, that it was 
an extreme hypothesis and unlikely ever to be realised.’ By the 
middle of September following, as I have shown, the whole Force 
had crossed to France and Belgium. When war became inevit- 
able the then Prime Minister must have gone through much 
mental anxiety and concern. General Seely had left the War 
Office in April, having resigned owing to the Curragh incident, 
and from that month until August Mr. Asquith was doing double 
duty, leading the Government and acting as Secretary of State 
for War. Such a strain was too much for one individual how- 
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ever gifted ; and the late Lord Kitchener was then called in and 
unfortunately appeared to know little about the Territorials, as 
his Lordship immediately proceeded to undo much of Lord 
Haldane’s excellent organisation. Divisions were broken up, the 
different units being sent to India and the Colonies, and the Divi- 
sional Generals and Brigadiers were given other appointments, 
in place of keeping the Divisions intact ; it is presumed however 
that the late Field-Marshal had good reasons for the course he 
pursued, but those reasons have never been explained. Had the 
Divisions been allowed to continue a strenuous training and had 
it been possible to embark two or three complete in October with 
the 7th Division to reinforce Sir J. French and the Belgian 
Army, the great anxiety our country went through in the end of 
that month might have been much lessened or possibly avoided. 

On the outbreak of war the Territorial Army responded mag- 
nificently. The whole Force had been enlisted for Home Defence 
only, but on Lord Kitchener appealing to them almost every 
individual and Corps offered their services and took on themselves 
f Imperial Service Obligations.’ Those who are interested in this 
matter have only to refer to the monthly Army Lists of 1915 
where it will be seen that not only the Officers but almost all 
Corps volunteered en bloc, and placed themselves at the disposal 
of their King and country. Many Corps crossed to France during 
the autumn and first winter, and it would be well if all those 
Officers and men who were on the strength of the Force on the 
4th of August 1914, aud answered Lord Kitchener’s appeal so 
nobly, should be given some special and suitable reward. They 
have done splendid work during the War, and it is therefore not 
difficult to suggest to the new Secretary of State the steps which 
should be taken to keep the Force up to establishment and efficient 
when they return to their hearths and homes. 

The Territorial Army in the same manner as the Regulars— 
but in a greater degree, owing to Conscription and the War—will 
have practically disappeared on Peace being signed. As their 
period of enlistment was for four years, it is manifest that all their 
engagements must have expired, and it will be necessary therefore 
to come to an immediate decision how their ranks are to be filled. 
It is recommended then that the four years’ system be continued ; 
and, as enlistment is permitted at and after seventeen years of 
age, this will only interfere with any civil employment or work 
up to twenty-one or twenty-two, and while the man is out for train- 
ing. The rates of pay must be the same as in the other arms 
of the Service, now a clear 10s. 6d.—or, with the recent bonus 
increase, one guinea per week—and ‘all found.’ In addition the 
grant given to the Yeomanry, increased to 1I. 10s., must be paid 
to all arms. ‘To give a Yeoman a larger grant than an Artillery 
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driver must have been devised by some economist who understood 
little about the respective duties of each. 

In many cases married men may join or possibly re-engage, 
and therefore of course Separation Allowance should be con- 
tinued. Regarding drills each recruit in his first year should be 
given some small sum per drill in order to become efficient, 
and with regard to the boot allowance it must be increased to 
5s. or 6s. per man per year, or a better course perhaps would 
be to provide each soldier doing a complete training with a pair 
of serviceable boots, and allow him to take them away with 
him as his property, as used to be the case with the Militia after 
their annual drill etc. If the training can be increased to twenty- 
one days yearly it will be a vast improvement and employers 
may be relied on, it is hoped, to help and give loyal support 
after the four and a half years’ blood and tears we have gone 
through. The grant of 1l. 10s. might be made contingent on 
remaining in Camp for twenty-one days or at least for fifteen. 
With four years enlistment those men who do not wish to re-engage 
can be permitted to join a Territorial Reserve, being given a small 
retaining fee for doing so, and this should be attended to before 
complete demobilisation is carried out. If my suggestions are 
adopted a man will have a healthy fortnight or three weeks train- 
ing each summer, and will return to his home with some money 
in his pocket as a small reward for his patriotism ; while if he is 
married a liberal Separation Allowance will be given to his wife 
and children. At the end of four years or possibly at once a Terri- 
torial Reserve will commence to be gradually formed. 

Tt is unnecessary to take-up space in dealing with the question 
of Officers. I imagine many of those who have done so well 
and fought so bravely during the last four and a half years 
in the various theatres of war will be quite ready to accept com- 
missions ; and the deficit of nearly 2000 which existed before the 
War will probably disappear. 

How much anxiety and grief would have been saved from 
August 1914 had the proposals made in this article been in force for 
the three or four years previous to the War; instead of our rulers 
acting like a miser who preferred not to go to the expense of buy- 
ing a strong box to save his money, thus running the risk of 
losing everything. Lord Haldane and his successors set out to cut 
down the Estimates, as I have stated, and succeeded to the extent 
of two and a half millions a year and felt proud in doing so; but 
on the other side of the balance sheet was unpreparedness and 
want of men and efficiency. The sum mentioned would have been 
more than sufficient to enable all that was necessary to be done in 
order to keep the Military Forces of the Crown in an efficient con- 
dition. The foreign reliefs would have been well maintained 
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and we should have had at Home an Expeditionary Force of 
nearly 200,000 with its Reserves and a Territorial Army of 
315,000 ready to embark as soon as the ships could be found to take 
them across the Channel. I trust that Mr. Churchill may imitate 
with the Army the work he did for the Navy from 1911 up to the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914. The motto of the Secretary of 
State for War should be ‘Nunquam non Paratus.’ These words 
might well be inscribed over the main entrance to the War Office. 

As I finish this paper, I observe in The Times of March 22 a 
letter on ‘The Future British Army,’ by an officer who signs 
himself ‘Retired,’ in which there are some unique and extra- 
ordinary proposals. Shortly it is suggested that we should go 
back to sixty years ago, and separate the Home Army from the 
Force outside the United Kingdom, enlistment for the latter to 
be for 21 years, 15 with the Colours and 6 with the Reserve. The 
statement is further made—without an atom of proof—that the 
Army would welcome such a system. The old Depot Battalions 
—one of the best deterrents to recruiting ever invented—are to be 
resuscitated, one to every 6 or 8 units abroad. Apparently the 
Territorials are to disappear, and there are to be three Armies: 
the Expeditionary Force, the Overseas Army and also a Garrison 
Army for Great Britain and Ireland. ‘Retired’ further proposes 
that the Government is to have the power to call out the 1st Reserve 
‘ whenever it may appear necessary ’ without going to Parliament. 
The Home Army is to be enlisted for 15 years, 3 with Colours, 
3 with Ist Reserve, 6 with 2nd and 3 with 3rd. The Special 
Reserve is to be of a strength equal with the Field Army, but 
no suggestion is made how these men are to be procured; and 
‘Retired’ can, it is feared, during his service have had little to 
do with recruiting, as the idea of enlisting men for 21 years or 
even for 15 seems quite out of date. In the present day recruits 
would not consent to binding themselves for such long terms, 
especially to serve in such places as India, Mesopotamia, etc., 
and the pension list would become enormous. The proposal to 
call out the 1st Reserve without going to Parliament may be 
dismissed at once. ‘Retired’ cannot have read what occurred in 
France some years ago when a strike took place. Fortunately 
Mr. Churchill—as he has told us—has gone to the War Office with 
an open mind ; but regarding such complicated proposals as I have 
attempted to summarise, it may be conjectured that he will 
‘bang, bar and bolt’ the door of his room in Whitehall, and decline 
to open it or even consider such a scheme or system. 


W. T. Doonsr, Colonel. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS: 
THEIR BEARING ON PUBLIC ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


THE popular conception of accounts is somewhat crude. With 
some it is limited to a banker’s pass-book; with others, perhaps 
thé less fortunate, to some simple form of cash statement with 
possibly a record of debts due and moneys owing. Only a small 
proportion of the commiunity can form a mental picture of a 
complete accounting system where capital and revenue; assets, 
liabilities, sinking funds etc. play their appropriate parts. Never- 
theless the science of accounting has grown with the march of 
civilisation until it has bécome an integral part of our commercial 
and business machinery. Let us examine for a mornent more 
closely what this part is. 

Accounts have primarily an integrity value. While human 
nature is what it is, some check must be kept upoh the fidelity 
of employees, and by means of records duly vouchered and audited 
this is achieved. This, however, is only an earlier and very 
limited function. Secondly, accounts havé a financial purpose. 
They eriable profits or losses, solvency or insolvency to be 
measured: This is done by what are known as finance or 
counting-house accounts. These accounts are governed by 
certain fixed rules arid dedl in the terths of cash or money values. 
Their forms diffét with each type of business; but any form 
once adopted cannot be changed without breaking continuity and 
_ impairing the utility of the account. There is a family reseim- 

blahce between all finance accounts. They work on the double- 
entry principle arid Keep generally the same books. The final 
results such as the profit and loss account and balance sheet ate 
brought out in more or less the same form. 

Accounts have lastly a scrutiny value. All large businesses 
are atranged in departments and by the means of accounts it 
is possible to ascertain the profit or loss in each department. 
This function cuts very deep into the human side of management. 
A proper account is a clear arithmetical conception leading 
within limits to just and certain conclusions. By the evidence 
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it affords, the management is able to place an employee in a 
position of responsibility and to allow him working capital and 
independence of action with the certain knowledge that his 
capacity and integrity will be reflected in the account. This 
is the common practice of business, and men are every day ready 
to fill these positions and to accept the account as the test of 
their capacity. This scrutiny is attained partly by means of the 
finance accounts. But as these accounts tell only of results and 
are unilluminating as to reasons, they must be taken with due 
caution. To apportion blame merely on the face value of the 
finance account would often be great injustice. A loss may be 
due to unforeseen fluctuations in prices, legislation or other forces 
outside the control of the management. For this reason the 
accountant has set up machinery for detailed internal investiga- 
tion and these are known as cost accounts. With cost accounts 
the fixed rules which govern finance accounts disappear. Investi- 
gations of any kind can be made according to circumstances either 
in the terms of quantities or money values—abandoned and recom- 
menced without affecting the-continuity or main: structure of 
the account. A simple illustration will show how they work. 
Take the case of a transport concern; say the London Geriéral 
Omnibus Company. The finance accounts show the total running 
expenses divided into such subheads as may be found con- 
venient, e.g. petrol, oil, drivers, conductors, supervision etc. 
This is as far as finance accounts would probably go. The cost 
account then proceeds to interpret these results on some unit 
basis, probably in this case the ‘mile run’ or the ‘ passenger 
mile.’ The possible interpretations are innumerable. The cost 
of petrol per mile on one route against another, or for one driver 
against another, or for one type of engine against another can 
be ascertained. The cost of repairs per-mile run can be compared 
between various repair shops, the cost per passenger mile on 
one route against another can be calculated, and so on in an 
infinite variety of shades and complexions. Costings are thus 
an efficient and flexible instrument of control appended to the 
finance accounts and capable of application to almost every type 
of business. Two factors determine the extent of costings : one 
the information required by the management; the other the cost 
of ascertaining costs. Costing particulars are expensive to proctire 
and ‘in every business a time comes when the management must 
decide if. this expense is justified. But while the question of 
degree will always remain, costings, in some form or other, are 
essential to the efficient scrutiny of every business and the firms 
that employ them judiciously have a distinct advantage over those 
that neglect to do so. The account is the compass, the depth- 
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sounder and the speed-indicator of any business craft, and without 
their aid navigation is beset with danger. 

Scientific accounts of the true finance costing type are 
unknown in the public service. ‘The chief objection to such 
accounts has been the alleged dissimilarity between commercial 
and official conditions. In business, so it has been argued, the 
object is to produce at a profit; in the public service merely to 
do something in the best way possible. Without a profit and 
loss account, so it has been urged, commercial accounting and 
their costings developments are not possible. This argument, 
as a matter of fact, is totally false. In the first place it would 
be possible correctly to simulate a profit and loss account in 
many official activities, e.g. Government Arsenals, transport, 
vehicle repairs, etc.—all that is necessary being to charge expenses 
and credit work done at certain schedule rates. But in any case 
the profit and loss account is merely a development, not an 
integral part, of the commercial account and quite unnecessary 
for the purpose of costing investigations. Given a scientific 
framework, accounts—finance and costing--would be quite 
possible in the public service and would be of the utmost 
advantage. Their uses would be manifold. In the fighting 
services similar entities, e.g. ships of the same class, battalions, 
batteries, ,workshops, hospitals could be compared one with 
another on some unit of cost basis. The cost of operations 
common both to civil and official occupations, e.g. transportation, 
horse maintenance, electric lighting, etc. could be compared and 
the economy or otherwise of Government methods substantiated. 
By such means a most valuable instrument of scrutiny would 
be put in the hands of responsible officials, superior and subordi- 
nate, political chiefs, parliament, and even of the humble and 
downtrodden taxpayer. 

It is, however, impossible to apply costings to the public 
accounts in their present form. Accounts to be of real 
service to management must conform in their structure 
to the working organisation. The first question that an 
accountant whose object is to assist management asks is 
what is the organisation, and on to this he grafts his account. 
The accountant thus becomes an integral and live part of the 
business affected by its changes and pulsations. 

In the public service the contrary is the case. The accountant 
is entirely separated from the administrator and lacks under- 
standing of and sympathy with his requirements. The Treasury, 
the Department responsible for the form of account, lives in 
an atmosphere of traditional detachment. Its information comes 
from official files; it knows nothing about the life and human 
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psychology of departmental work other than its own. It keeps 
the till, controls by regulation and by audit; but has no idea 
of how accountancy can help administration. It frankly and 
truly states that administration is not its concern, and yet by 
its many regulations it strangles administrative zeal. 

While commercial accounts have been evolved by experience 
and necessity, the form of our public accounts has undergone 
little change since the Restoration. The dominant principle has 
been to ascertain the cash requirements for the financial year 
and everything has been made subordinate to this. An appro- 
priation account—in reality only particulars of. expenditure—was 
introduced in .1836 but did not affect the form of account. An 
account which deals with cash only and which makes no distine- 
tion between capital and revenue, assets and liabilities, is in 
reality of no value for the purpose of control either by Parliament, 
by the Treasury or by the responsible administrator. Sir Sigmund 
Dannreuther, Assistant Financial Secretary to the Ministry of 
Munitions, in the evidence before the Samuel Committee says, 
‘In general my view is that I do not think estimates, as furnished 
in the past to Parliament, are worth the paper they are written 
on for the purpose of parliamentary control.’ Sir Sigmund speaks 
of estimates, but the account in its general structure must and 
does follow the estimate. The consciousness of these defects has 
led to an attempt to make the present accounts as informative as 
possible. This has been done by means of appendices and foot 
notes and the result is a jungle of figures, unintelligible both to 
expert and layman and understood only among an esoteric caste 
of public servants. Any account based only on cash is valueless 
as an account. It is a law of accounting science that no account 
is complete unless all charges are included. Where there are 
receipts in kind and no cash value is placed upon them a correct 
account cannot be constructed. In the public accounts, however, 
cash payments are the only integer, so a correct account is 
impossible. A business may have a large bank overdraft and yet 
be perfectly solvent. : 

Take Army accounts as an illustration. Expenditure is 
grouped into some twelve votes, e.g. pay, supplies, clothing, etc. 
quite convenient for the purpose of cash estimating, quite useless 
for the purpose of control. The aim in accounting should be to 
charge expenditure against the responsible spender and thus show 
the cost in groups corresponding with administrative responsibility 
and on a common denominator of £s.d. Large subjective groups 
like pay, supplies, etc., have no such correspondence. If you 
were to try to ascertain the cost of any military unit, say for 
example a cavalry regiment, the account would give no informa- 
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tion. All expenditure would be merged in the pe cash votes. 
The cost of stores consumed would not appear ecause they are 
issued in kind and not charged in cash. The cost of services 
rendered by another ‘department would not be revealed. There 
would be no record of liabilities or assets. Sir Charles Harris, 


’ the Assistant Financial Secretary to the War Office, in his 


evidence before the Samuel Committee says : “2 


The accounts . . . as accounts are valueless for any purpose but to 
demonstrate due appropriation and honesty in disbursement... it (that 
is, the present system of control by appropriation) fails to provide any 
true control of expenditure, because the compartments or heads of appro- 
priation generally do ‘not represent purposes or objects of expenditure 
which the mind can grasp but only classifications or subjects of expendi- 
ture unconnected with purpose and admitting of only final control. 


Similarly it would be impossible to ascertain the true cost of a 
building erected by the Royal Engineers. Civilian labour, con- 
tractors’ work, would appear as a true charge; military labour, 
military stores, would not be charged at all. It would thus be 
impossible to calculate a rental value or compare the cost of one 
building with another. ‘Under such conditions it is ludicrous to 
expect efficient control. 

It is not only within one department of State but also between 
departments that our accounting is defective. One might expect 
that a total yote of so many millions for, say, the Education Office, 
included the entire cost of such service. This is not so. An item 
like stationery would be charged to the stationery vote and 
go no further; buildings erected by the Office of Works would 
be on the Office of Works vote, and so not only within a depart- 
ment, but between departments, our public accounts are mis- 
leading. The costs as shown are not true costs but such costs 
as our fortuitous method of cash estimating allows to emerge. 

I now propose to examine the human side of the problem 
and to do so by contrasting the respective methods of control 
used in managing commercial and public concerns. As already 
shown, in business the most potent instrument of control is by 
account, where the form of account, conforming to the structural 
organisation of the business, enables the responsibility to be dele- 
gated. Subordinates can thus be given a free hand and judged 
by results, not because of the profit and loss feature, but because 
of the accounting machinery. Initiative and resource are thus 
developed among subordinates. These are valuable human quali- 
ties, without which no enterprise, public or private, can progress 
and prosper. 

In the public service, as already stated, control by account 
is not possible because there are no accounts in the proper accept- 
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ance of the term; but, as there must always be some form of 
control, control by regulation takes its place. A simple illustra- 
tion will better explain my meaning. A casual inspecting officer 
discovers in a battalion an undoubted waste of bread and the 
Commanding Officer is asked to explain. He has to admit some 
irregularity and is probably censtred. This may, however, ‘be 
only an isolated and exceptional occurrencé in no way indicative 
of that officer’s administrative capacity. In, however, that there 
is no account to show his record on a common denominator basis 
of £ s. d., he has no defence for what may quite conceivably be 
a record of good stewardship. This method is faulty and liable 
to lead to injustice. In due course, however, as the result of 
this discovery some regulation appears controlling in minute detail 
the disposal of surplus bread. Another day, from like causes, a 
regulation is issued dealing with the repair of boots; another for 
the proper treatment of rabbit skins and so on without end. This 
shows the genesis of those multifarious regulations of which every 
citizen is so painfully conscious. 

In general, and as enunciating broad principles, regulations 
aré wise and necessary ; but in their present volume and rigidity 
they paralyse initiative by not allowing for those many and 
obvious exceptions which a local knowledge « can alone determine. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the instructions now defined by detailed 
regulations are implicit in any well-ordered system of management 
and would not be necessary if the results of management were 
reflected through accounts. Centralisation is death to energy 
and initiative and the effect is patent every day to anybody con- 
versant with the public service. ‘The letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life.’ A cynic has, not untruly, said that rigid compliance 
with regulations would have lost the War. 

The Treasury, i in. particular, unable to judge by accounts, are 
special sinners in this respect. Not knowing the total and true 
cost of any activity, this Department, unconsciously perhaps, 
adopts an attitude of suspicion to all demands. All kinds of ques- 
tions are asked which betray an ignorance of the subject, and 
in the large majority of cases demands are refused. Within the 
limitations of our present defective system this perhaps i is not 
surprising, but distrust breeds distrust and the result is that every 
spending department regards Finance as an antagonist to be frus- 
trated at all costs. The Treasury in fact is always fair game. 
This attitude kills any sense of financial conscience, and the result 
can be seen every day in Departments that are notoriously over- 
staffed but will not reduce because they know that any legitimate 
demand for an increase in the future will probably be refused. 
You find two extreme sections in most Government offices ; one 
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fighting Finance for the necessities of existence and the other 


‘sitting on an unnecessary staff in case they may be wanted later 


on ; and between these two a much smaller section suitably staffed, 
not from any merit of the system, but because by some happy 
accident demand and supply happen to equal one another. 

This method of socalled Financial control leads to strange 
anomalies. Recently, authority was required for the formation 
of a new Stores Depot. In business, the procedure would have 
been to approve a general estimate, provide funds as required and 
judge results on some unit of cost basis, such as the tonnage 
handled. In the public service the form of account does not admit 
of this. The personnel required is therefore fixed regardless of 
other considerations, though, as any business man knows, the 
cost of labour in such a case cannot be dissociated from the entire 
cost, because it varies according to the character of the labour- 
saving machinery employed. In the Government service, how- 
ever, such considerations do not apply. An arbitrary number of 
men are allowed. If excessive at any time there is no inducement 
to reduce because every difficulty will be placed in the way of 
any subsequent increase and the responsible officer knows only 
too well that there is no machinery to record automatically the 
efficiency or shortcomings of his management. 

These defects cut very deeply into the human side of the 
problem and, prosaic as the suggestion may appear, the remedy 
lies in scientific accounts, decentralisation and control through 
the agency of those accounts. So long as executive officers are 
fettered by petty financial restrictions imposed by those ignorant 
of actual conditions, and so long as we attempt to control by 
regulation, so long will inefficiency and waste continue. 

Correct accounting control also appears the only remedy for 
what, in want of a better name, may be called bureaucratic flatu- 
lency. The process is subtle, not easy to describe, but familiar 
to those in Government service. It is necessary to have no 
illusions in such matters. Human nature is the same in White- 
hall, East Ham, or Skibbereen ; its methods alone differ. The 
process is somewhat in this wise. In the absence of any standards 
for control or comparison such as correct accounting would supply, 
the size of staff is apt to be taken as the index of importance. 
Ambition—that very laudable quality—is prone therefore to 
exploit this feature. It takes various forms,—the most common 
being the creation of work, plausible in its general idea, un- 
necessary in its essentials. Some official conceives the idea of 
collecting statistics; this involves increased staff; this increase 
involves correspondence with other Departments, who in turn 
must increase their staff to cope with the additional work. All 
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this culminates in larger pay rolls, which in turn are translated 
to mean increased responsibility, with the corresponding increase 
of salary. A recent case where a Committee of Inquiry found 
clerks in one Department copying out dead ledger accounts is 
a case in point; but inquiry will only reveal a fraction of the 
whole. It is quite easy to make work without any feeling of 
moral turpitude or conflict of conscience. The dividing line 
between right and wrong in such matters is very indefinite and 
there is nothing easier than honest self-persuasion of the neces- 
sity for increased activities. The problem is one deeply rooted in 
human psychology, and so long as the incentive is all towards 
growth and all against economy effective control is very difficult. 
But growth of this kind is a malignant disease which in the end 
destroys the corporate body just as surely as it does the physical 
body. 

The question is overlaid and complicated by many factors, 
such as false distribution of functions, leading to what the Haldane 
Report on the machinery of Government calls Liliputian admini- 
stration; antagonism to the Treasury; the unavoidably sudden 
growth of our war administration ; and dilution with inexperienced 
officials. But motive lies at the root of the matter. At present 
there is no motive to economy and there never can be until 
scientific accounts are used to reveal administrative capacity. 

Happily there are indications that this subject is receiving 
attention. The Samuel Committee have reported in favour of a 
form of account on commercial principles for all Government 
Departments, and have submitted a ‘pro forma’ for the Army 
to show how such an account can be constructed to embody not 
only the requirements of administrative control but the cash basis 
required for budget purposes. Another Committee is sitting to 
see what forms, similar in principle, would be suitable for other 
Government departments. This is all in a right direction. 
When, and only when, accounts in this form are adopted, can 
the power of control through costings be introduced. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the ignorance of what anything really 
costs in the public service has been, more than anything else, 
responsible for the waste, overstaffing and overlapping which are 
notorious. It is not sufficient for Committees to recommend, if 
the public are apathetic and uninformed. It is necessary to follow 
up and realise that the problem is a dynamic one and that to stand 
still is to stagnate. Unless Parliament is alive to its importance 
—and this really means the electorate being also alive—the public 
service will relapse into its wonted slumber. Ignorance of true 
costs, with the neglect of accounts as an instrument for control, 
has been serious enough in the past. It will be far more serious 
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in the future with Government activities so widespread. Hous- 
ing, rents, cost of living, transportation and many other activities 
—all problems of practical politics—cannot be correctly : appre- 
ciated without a correct knowledge of costs, and the public service, 
instead of being still in the Dark Ages, should be leading the way 


in the science and practice of accounting. 
J. KEANE. 
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